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A FAIR SAXON. 



CHAPTEE L 

A pnra TBKB, according to the poet's pret^ conceit, standa 
lonelj in the North, wrapped in a mantle of ice and snow ; it 
sleeps and dreams of a slender palm which far awaj in the 
East mourns lonel; on the bxiniin^ sand. Let us paraphrase 
the notion. On a single and sohtary height rising oat of a 
1>road and melancholy waste throagh wluch flows a river, 
often rain<Bwollen and almost always misty, stands the ruin 
of what was once a castle, but which now is given over wholly 
to the keeping of t^ bats and owls. On a serene, bright, 
lonely common stands a sabnrban cottage, luxurioasly fitted 
tip, only a little too Isjrge to be a veritable cottage orn£e. A 
sea divides these two disBimilar stractures; and thcj might 
be described as far more rigorously divided by a very ocean 
of traditional, national, and social differences. Tet, if one 
might idealize brick and stone aa Heine has idealized living 
timber, he could imagine the rain on the bill yearning by an- 
ticipation towards the cottage on the bright common, or this 
latter haunted in dreams by the sombre form of the com- 
panion it has never seen. Perhaps the whole mystery and 
meaning of this story may be prematurely revealed and ex- 
hausted for the reader by this little opening allegory. But 
there is hardly enough of m^tery in the story anyhow to make 
the reader complain of losmg it by premature revelation. 

For the present we have to do only with the story of Qte 
cottage and those who inhabit it ; and we leave the ruin to 
its desolate height, its misty river, the birds who make their 
home in the ivy of the castle, and that heron who, perched on 
a little rock projecting over the river's brink, watches there 
patiently for his chance of ft prey. 
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On the utt«r vei^ of London, in tbe county of Surrey, la 
the broad, beautiful gorse-covered common, wild enough to 
be in the heart of the country, and yet reached by a. railway 
in half an hour from the heart of the tovn. In fine weather 
an encampment of squatting gipeiea may still be seennowand 
then on this common ; and sometimes on a hot summer day 
a pedestrian has almost stumbled over a brown-legged gipsy 
girl or boy lying fast asleep on the daisies and among the 
. gorse. On clear days, as one looks towards the region where 
London Hes, the Victoria Tower and the Clock Tower may be 
seen rising up as if they sprang sheer and straight from the 
further edge of the common ; and more rarely there appears 
dimly behmd and oddly mixed up with them the dome of 
8t. Paul's. The scene then is very curious and picturesque. 
The flat and solitary common, with Uiese towers and this dome 
and nothing else upon its horizon, seems as if it were in- 
tended to show how London might look if it were to become 
aBaalbec. 

One part of the common, that near the railway station, and 
which luckily for the picturesque loneliness of other parts, 
lies at the bottom of a slope, and is now almost hidden &om 
our sight, has been encroached upon a good deal by modem 
Tillas. But where we are now supposed to stand we only see 
one house, and that is surrounded by high walls and trees. 
The walls are so high and the gate is eo pretentious, that a 
visitor unaccustomed to the place might expect to find a 
stately mansion within. He finds nothing of the kind, how- 
ever ; only a sort of overgrown cott^e, to- one side of which 
a new wing or mtxu,naie has been added, giving it a lopsided 
appearance. The porch and one side are of the orthodox cot- 
tage form. The porch is ivy-covered, and the windows are 
lattices. But on the other side there is a modem room, with 
windows opening down to the level of the little lawn : and 
above this room auother storey is raised ; and this part of the 
building at least would be entirely commonplace, genteel, and 
handsome, if it were not for the oddity of appearance given 
to it by its inseparable connexion with the lattices, the ivy- 
covered porch, and the low, thatched roof of the other part. 
In this house lived Mr. Joseph Aspar, of London, when he 
waa at home. But he stayed in town a good deal, and did 
not sleep in Sarrey on an averts more than four nights gut 
of the week. Sundays he never failed. People said he waa 
a rich man, and certainly his bouse on the Surrey common 
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me ricbly and even loxurioiial^ fiinuBhed. Some persons 
said aligbtlDglr that he was a pawnbroker in the city, and 
that the gold and silver and parian and glass which loaded 
the walls and tables and chifibniers of his Surrey cottage 
were Uie deposits of his clients. Mr. Joseph Aspar was not 
fixactly a pawnbroker, and his business did not lie in the 
city ; bnt the calumnious imputation was not wholly witiout 
some hint of excuse. Mr. Aapar certainly had an office or 
rather chambers in one of the principal London thorough- 
iares west of Temple Bar, and his chambers were over a hage 
shop, fnll of costly paintings, marble statues, rare old china, 
precious bronzes, fantastic Eastern images and Eastern 
jewels and gems, superb pieces of plate, gorgeous missals, 
antique swords, shields, and breastplates. It was in fact a 
great curiosity shop, with a pawnbroker's licence hidden 
away behind its avowed attractions. Mr. Aspar went up to 
his chambers just as often through the shop as through the 
private stair in the side street adjoining ; and there was a, 
general impression that he owned the whole concern, and 
that the nominal proprietor of the art treasures was merely 
his derk. Mr. Aspar was ostensibly an accountant and 
agent ; almost avowedly a uegociator of bills and lender of 
money. 

In the Surrey cott^e Mr. Aspar kept his two daughters, 
who were never allowed to visit his town establishment, and 
in fact knew little or nothing about it. Many years ago 
when Joe Aspar was a young and rather handsome man, he 
bad made it the object of his ambition to marry "a lady." 
He succeeded somehow in marrying a portionless girl of good 
family, who loved him, and whom he loved. Succeeding to 
his father's money and business, he bought and enlarged the 
Surrey cotta^, and made it a luxurious c^e for his bird. 
Her own family, of course, cut her dead. She had two 
daughters, and died soon aller the birth of the youn^r. 
The one bright, sweet, sad, triumphant memory of poor 
Aspar was, that he had married a lady: his one fondest 
ambition was that her daughters should Ukewise be ladies. 

In the room with the windows opening to the lawn, a 
pretty little scene was going on, for the sole enjoyment of the 
performer, one day in early June, three or four years ago. A 
giri was gravely and graceAilly dancing part of a minuel to 
^e music of her own voice, snbdu^ to a low humming 
sound. She had bright brown hair and deep grey eyes. 
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wMcIi combination of colours, not ofteti bror^ht b^etlier ii 
hair and eyes, made bfir look peculiar as well as pretty. She 
had a alender and gracefol figure, to which she end^voured 
to impart as much Btateliness and dignity of movement as 
possible, enacting her part of the minuet as she had seen it 
on the stage in Don Giovanni. As she danced, she caught a 
glimpse of herself in the mirror, and the glimpse was not 
enough. She was seized with a desire to see how her feet 
and her pretty slippers looked. She stopped and glanced 
around the room. The mirror could not possibly be taken 
down. So she quietly mounted the dining-table, and then, 
with sldrts daintily picked tip, she began again her slow and 
■ontimental measure. 

Sudde^y the door cmened, and the girl dropped her skirts 
and stood still, but did not seem much discomposed. 

"Oh, Carpenter, it's only you." 

"Tes, Miaa Jennie." 

Carpenter was a tall lean man, with a high forehead and 
peaked chin, looking in &ce like an austere saint in a 
medieral picture. He was dressed in solemn black, and bore 
a huge basket in his handii. 

"T^n we're going to have a dinner party to-day, Car- 
penter?" the young lady assumed. 

" Not exactly a party, Uiss Jennie ; only one gentleman." 

" Anyhow, you want this table ?" 

" If you pleaae, Miss Jennie.'* 

She leaped from the table to the ground as quickly and 
lightly as a school-boj might have done. 

"Who's the gentleman, Carpenter — and are we to be 
there?" 

" Yoo are to be there. Miss Jennie." 

" Did papa say so P" 

" He did. Miss Jennie." 

" I'm rety glad. Kow who's the gentleman P" 

"An M.F., Miss Jennie." 

"Oh, indeed 1 Such swells I Mr. Gladstone, Carpenter, or 
Mr. Disraeli ?" 

Carpeatnr almost smiled, 

" No, Miss Jennie, only an Irish member, I'm told : Mr. 
Tyrone." 

The ^1 had been arranging some of her curls at the 
mirror. She paused and turned round, her grey eyes opening 
•wide. 
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" Mr, Tyrone ? Maiirice Tyrone — the man whose speeches 
'we read in the papers — the nun that the papers are always 
abusing i" 

" I dare say it's him, miHB." 

" How on earth can papa have come to know him, uid 
what can he have to do wiUi him ? Why, I thought he was 
a most tremendous swell, and great for horse races, and 
pigeon shooting, and all that sort of thing." 

Carpenter conghed slightly. He had not mach difficulty 
in nnaenrtanding why a tremendous swell might possibly 
condescend to dme with Mr. Joseph Aspar. But he said 
nothing : only went on with his preparations for the dinner. 
Carpenter was a person whose general position in Mr. Aspar's 
business Mr. Aspar's daughters knew nothing about. He 
always came out to the Surrey cottage to arrange for a dinner 
party, and to wait at table. The cottage had only two maid- 
servants, and a gardener, who acted as coachman on occa- 
sion. Whenever Carpenter made his appearance, the young 
ladies knew that his coming heralded a little dinner party. 
Sometimes they dined with their father's guests, sometimes 
■they did not. 

" Good morning. Carpenter. How do you do, and when's 
papa coming ?" asked another young lady, who now bustled 
into the room. This was the elder sister, Alicia. She was 
taller, darker, and more fully formed thui Jennie, and she 
had a nose a little more aquiline, -complexion less bright in 
the day, a firm step, white hands, and a voice in which theio 
was just the least possible sound of a lisp. Decidedly a 
handsome ^1, only not girlish. 

" Alicia," broke in her sister, " do you know who is coming 
to dine here to-day ?" 

"No, dear. Who is it P" 

" Mr. Tyrone — Maurice Tyrone, you know." 

"Indeed I I shall be curious to see him." 

" Yes, but isn't he a man of very high family, and with ridi- 
culous notions, and very violent and extravagant ? and isn't 
he a terrible scapegrace, and all that f " 

"They say he's very wild. But we can't help that, dear." 

"No, only," she glanced around, Carpenter had just left 
the room, "only I don't like the idea of papa's bringing 
people hero who are not like him or like us, and despise hi.u in 
their hearts, and will despise us too. Papa is only something 
in business, and these people seem him — I know they do." 
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" What do you know of Mr. Tyrone ?" 

*' Oh, yes, I heaxd him talked of at Aunt Lucy's, and they 
spoke of him as a person who believes himself descended 
from some absurd old Irish kings, and is as proud as a 
Spaniard, and as bad as — oh, well, I don't know. Such a 
man would only despise us." 

The elder sister involuntarily glanced at her own face and 
form in the mirror. The younger laughed, and said — 

" Just so, Alicia, all very fine ! If beauty were like death, 
my dear, and levelled all distinctions, I should say a duchess 
would be no peer of yours. But do you think this man's 
wife and daughters would look at us, or meet papa P I don't r 
and I do so wish that we stood firmly in our own place, and 
never tried to go out of it, or to drag people into our place 
who don't belong to it. I never go even to Aunt Lucy's 
without feeling ashamed and angry with myself — the idea of 
our dining witii people who wouldn't receive papa !" 

*' Papa doesn't care, dear ; and I don't tiiink Aunt Lucy 
means it to be supposed that there is a compliment conferred 
on us by an invitation to dinner." 

" Well, I don't like the whole thing. I wish papa would 

Sut me into his business somehow, and give me something to 
o, I wouldn't try to be above my calling, whatever it were» 
The summer would look bright, and the birds would sing, 
and great men and women would write books for me aU the 
same, I suppose ? Oh, thank Gk>d for that summer-light and 
the books ! I think I should like to be Madame Roland, and 
to go to the scaffold, on just such a lovely day as this ! To 
wear a white dress, and look brave and fearless, and to smile 
and make other people weep, and then take a last look at the 
beautiful, beautiful sky, and die like a queen !" 

"What a self-conceited little thing you are," the elder 
sister said, with a kindly smile. 

" Am I ? Well, one would need some self-conceit now and 
then in a life like this. No matter ! I'm going to lie on the 
grass, and look up at the sky and dream dreams." 

So she opened one of the windows and went out on the 
little lawn, and lay on the soft gmss under a . tree. When 
she was a yoimger girl she used to climb into the branched 
of this very tree, and coil herself up there and look through 
the boughs up to the sky and be rocked by the wind, and be 
so tantalized with longings, so filled with joy, and so, oh so 
happy ! It must be owned that in those cluldish days she 
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libed to fill the measure of lier delight by talnng a. piece of 
bread and marmalade with her. All the witchery of intellect 
md BenBuouaneBa and longing and hope can gire nothing after- 
wards to Bnrpaas the exquisite pleasure and pain of rocking 
in the boughs of a tree on a summer day, aad looking thronga 
the leaves up to the blue sky and eating bread and marmaUde. 
But of late yea.n the marmalade had lost its savonr, and 
Jennietookabook instead, and climbed into the tree no more, 
but lay down at its foot. Oh, the unspeakable joy of some 
new delightful book distracting her from the branches and 
the blue sky ; and then the leflTes and sky compelling her for 
a moment to lay down the book. There was eri^ntly a dash of 
the sensuous always in this half poetic little creature, of which 
her calmer sister had none. When they were both children 
the elder would always eat her bread and read her book 
seated properly in a chair in the nursery, and was quite 
content when the marmalade was done and she bad eaten 
enough; and never thought of enhancing the fleeting joy by 
scrambling into the branches of a tree. 

Jennie lay under the tree. She did not seat herself under 
it, or recline under it, but simply threw berself on the ground, 
and saw nothing but the green learea and the sky — nothing, 
that is to say, which she cared to have pointed out to any 
one else. But through these leaves, throbbing in the gentle 
breeze, and in the measureless distance of that sky, she saw 
and felt wonders. She saw the East, and Persia — the Persia 
of romance and fables — and the Islands of the Bleat: she 
heard the lapping of distant waters ; she felt the influence of 
youth and of quickening blood ; she knew longing and poetry 
and pain, and in the murmur of the branches received, 
onconscious, the breath of coming passion. 

Meanwhile the elder sister went to the shelves of the library 
and took down "Dod's Parliamentary Companion," and 
turned to the name of Mr. Maurice Tyrone. She found by 
the date of his birth that be was only tweuty-six years old, 
that his address was Clargee Street and Beform Club, and 
some castle, county something or other, Ireland ; and that 
there was no mention of his having a wife. Whereupon she 
looked at herself again, and more than once, in a glass ; and 
ttien went to her own room and pulled out all the dresses she 
had — they were not a few — all the laces, chemiEcttea, cufis, 
collars, petticoats, and satin boots, and began to consider 
bow she had best dress for dinner. 
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She heard the sound of wheels, and lookiug out saw that 
her father had come. She saw too that he stopped and talked 
with Jennie for a moment or two, but no more, and that he 
entered the house with the air of one discouraged or depressed. 

"Jennie is in one of her odd fits," she said to herselt 
The elder sister was never out of humour or disturbed. She 
coold step into her shower-bath humming a piece of classic 
mufflc on a cold, raw morning, and pull the string and keep 
on the classic music just the same, un^turbed, and without 
marring a note, if she thought it right to do so. 

A tap was heard at her £)or ; she opened it and Mr. Aapar 
came in. 

Mr. Aspar was a man of fifty-five. He was short and rather 
stout. He had thin, fair hair, and a broad, bald forehead, 
bulbous and shining, and pale grej ejes. TTiH hands were 
white and &t, and he often rubbed them together in a gentle 
and deprecatory sort of way. He was handsomely dressed, 
but always without reference to current fashion. He wore a 
black velTet waistcoat as part of his walking costume, and 
bad a velvet collar to his coat. His only ornament, except 
for a heavy gold chain, was a remarkably fine emerald in lus 
shirt &ont. There was a certain expression in his face, as be 
kissed his eldest daughter, which told her that something 
bad disturbed him. 

"Jennie is a little out of temper to^y, my love?" he 
asked, mildly. 

" I suppose so, papik I don't know why ; she was not so 
when I spoke to her last. But you don't let that put you oat p" 

"Oh, no, my lore, no. But then it does put one out a 
little, you know. I want everything to go on very well to- 
day. Carpenter has told yon who ia coming ti> dinner ?" 

" Tes, papa — Mr, Tyrone. Isn't he rather— don't people 
say " 

" I suppose they do ; but I fancy it's all ez^geration. He 
seems to me a very gentlemanlike sort of young man. Fact 
is, my dear, he has been brought to me by a gentleman of the 
greatest importance, — the very greatest importance, and he 
is going to tell me all his affairs ; and I have it on very good 
authority that his position is likely .to be a remarkably good 
one, much better than people thmk. And I wish that we 
should all — all, my dear — show the greatest atttmtion and 
deference to him, and that sort of tJhing. I want yoa to 
dress very nicely, love ; not showy, yon Imow, bat as if yoa 
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vere used to this ereiy day. And look here ; here's avolume, 
a work, a history, of some kind, all about his family. I 
hunted for it ererpvhere, and got it at last, and I want you 
to tead it np, you know, and be able to say sometluDg nice 
about it that would please him." 

Alicia took the book with a look of alann, for she dreaded 
pedigrees and genealt^es, and yet felt determined to do 
something to get the contents of this into her mind. 

" Now, my love, what about your dresa — what do you mean 
to weM ?" 

Mr. Aspar was very foi^d of both liis daughters. To the 
elder he confided as much as ho ever could confide in any- 
body ; of the younger he was now and then a little af radd, 
because he could not always understand her. Since their 
mother's death they had had no other companion and guide ; 
and he had done his best to supply the place of a mother to 
them. He knew everything about their dressing; he bought 
most of their clothes for them ; he was as good as a lady's 
maid or a milliner. Therefore he sat down gravely now, and 
entered into elaborate consultation with Hies Alicia herself 
08 to the dress she was to wear, and the best combination of 
colours in ribbons, ornaments, and so forth. Both his children 
were very fond of him, but the elder never displeased him. 
He Boited her admirably under the circumstances, and she 
would not have had him other than he was. The younger 
sometimes broke into petulance when she found him volun- 
teering to go into counsel on the pattern of a dress or a 
fllipper, or when he brought guests to dine with him, who, 
as uie was plea.sed to think, despised him. 

Having arranged his elder daughter's dinner-dress, 
Mr. Aspar left her room, and was rushed against and almost 
overturned by the impetuous advance of the younger girL 

" Dear papa, must I dine with you to-day ? Must I meef 
this Mr. Tyrone P" 

" I should like you to do so, my love. That would be my 
wish, certainly." 

" Does he talk with a brc^ue ? Does he say och, sure, and 
bedad ? Does he sing comic songs F I hate comic songs." 

"Mr. Tyrone, my love, is a perfect gentleman, and was 
brought up, I ara told, in France." 

" But isn't be a tremendous swell, and won't he despise ns P 
Wben's bis wife coming to call on Alicia and me, I should 
like to know V 
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" He ham't any wife, darling, and I hope he's too much 
tile gentleman to despise two handsome young ladies because 

their father isn't 1 mean, is in business. Besides, I hope 

to be of great service to him, very great serrice indeed." 

Mr. Aspar rubbed bis hands gently, and looked at hia 
daughter timidly, with his head a little on one side. He 
was undoubtedly rather a&aid of the girl whom he had 
himself spoiled, and she knew it quite well, and tantalized 
him just lor a moment, enjoying her power, like a genuine 
woman, and then relented. She notii^d, too, that his cheek 
looked a little pale, and that his lips seemed colourleBS. 
She put her arms round his neck and kissed him. 

" Oh, you darling, good, kind, kind papa ! I know how 
Tou make a slave of yourself for us, two good-for-nothing, 
lazy girls ! Tes, you do, and tiy to conciliate people, and 
get their business — I suppose their patronage — for us. And 
I hare the heart to be angry for this ! Tou look paler, too ; 
what have you been doing with yourself P I wish you would 
set us to work at some^lng. I am ever so much stronger 
than you, and I oould understand all about figures. Csji't 
I do anjrthing P" 

"Tou can dress yourself nicely, my dear, and look your 
best at dinner." 

" Then so I will ; and behave my best, my very best, too." 

"And I want you to glance over the book I gave to 
Alicia, dear. It's all about Mr. Tyrone's family. I should 
like you to know something that you could say to him or 
allude to " 

"What dreadful hypocrisy ! How I do wish you were & 
judge, or a bishop, or something of the kind, so that you 
never need think about conciliating this person or that. !No 
matter. I'll try to read all about Brian Boru and MaJachi, 
and the rest of it. Does our distin^ished guest wear a collar 
of gold, papa J and I wonder would he give it to me if I 
were to be very flattering, and put in a quiet hint ?" 

Mr. Aspar laughed easily. He thought he was now tolerably 
certain of his younger daughter's good humour. She, for 
her port, got the book which told of the fortunes of the Tyrone 
&muy, and she was, in spite of herself, soon absorbed in it. 
The book was a shabby little volume bound in faded blue 
calico, and printed, apparently with dust, upon tea paper. It 
was a reproduction of some collection of family records, with 
a few chapters added to bring it down to modem times^ 
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and it bore date twentj years back. Beginning, as might 
be expected, at the end, Jennie learned thaJi a Tjrone, whom 
ahe presumed to be the father of the expected gnest, was 
killed in a duel in France ; that hia father, a general in the 
Grand Army, waa killed at Leipzig ; that an earlier Tyrone 
chained at Fontenoj ; an earlier still fought under Sarafield ; 
and so they went back to the days of rebelliona against 
Elizabeth and struggles against the Henriea. She read with 
wonder and a kind of iaacination the story of a race as strange 
to all her ideas as that of the Ottoman Turks, or the Red 
Indiana, yet always blending with English chronicles and the 
fortanes of Engllahmen. It waa the story of a race bold, 
brilliaat, intractable, and now ruined; a atory of perpetual 
resistance, a battle and a march, a fierce romance, a blood- 
stained epic of futile bravery and unbroken pride. 

She read so long that at last the evening found her reading 
still ; and she heard the quick rattle of a hansom below, 
and her sister came in and begged her to be quick with her 
dnessing, for the guest had actually arrired, and was already 
in the drawing-room. 

CHAFTEE n. 

Mb. Hatjbicz Fitzhhoh Tykone, M.P., was rather a dis- 
appointing person to look at — disappointing at least to a 
somewhat romantic young woman who had been reading a 
wild family history. He was in some sense, too, a disappoint- 
ment to the elder sister as well as to the younger, for the 
former had read scathing denunciations of Mm in the London 
papers, which represented him as a sort of parliamentary 
firebrand. Mr. Aapar always wished hia daughters to read 
the papers, or at leaat to glance at them, and observe what 
tbey discussed, so that the girls might be able to hold in 
conversation the proper part of English ladies. Therefore 
the young women seldom failed to glance at their Timet, 
Ifaily News, Standard, or Telegraph every morning; their 
Saturday Beview and Spedaior every week. They knew o£ 
Maurice l^rone as they knew of the Pope and Count von 
Ksmarck ; a being whom it was then the right sort of thing 
for all respectable London papers to condemn or to ridicule. 
They had at one time an idea that Mr. Tyrone was always 
hnrling rebellious dennnciatioiiB at the head of the Speaker 
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and tliat perhapi the coontry would be all the better if 
Hr. TfTone coTiId be sent to p^ial serritade. But the; came 
to bear more of him in another waj. Mrs. Granger, the 
Aunt Luc; already mentioned, was the nater of their mother, 
and Bhe went in for being Euhiooable, and since the girU 
came to be known as pretty and clerer she was often glad to 
have them at her house. Bound Mrs. Granger's table 
fiuhionable scandal was much discoursed, and there the two 
girls often heard of the wild and brilliant Tyrone; there 
they learned that although an Irishman and said to be half 
a rebel, he nas a person who mixed iu the very wonit of the 
best society; that he was the companion of reckless mar> 
quises, and was slow to associate himself with Tiscoonts 
«f new creation. They heard, in short, that he was an 
eccentric and self-conceited prodigal, whom nothing could 
euie of pride, dissipation, and Irish nationality. 

"Saw this was undoubtedly a. disagreeable person for two 
respectable middle-class English girls to have to meet. Still 
it would have been something to see him and to wonder at 
him. But Mr. Trrone was in his way a commonplace person. 
At first he was Uke ahnost any other west-end " ewelL" He 
was tall, fair, handsome, with languid eyes, and hair parted 
in the middle. He was fashionably dressed, and almost 
over-diessed, and there was an odour of perfume about him. 
His appearance when he dropped his eyelids suggested only 
languor and hauteur ; but when he looked in the face of a 
listener there was a frankness and an almost boyish sweetness 
in his blue Celtic eyes which possessed a certain fiiscination. 
He s^ke with the lightest possible trace of a French accent, 
explained by his education and residence in France. This 
little savour of the stranger's tone was the only characteristic 
which seemed at first to distinguish the formidable Tyrone 
from any handsome lounger in fiotten Bow. 

" This is my youngest daughter, Mr. Tyrone," said Mr. 
Aspar when Jennie came down at last, rather flurried and 
consfuous that she had not dressed herself very well. 

Mr. Tyrone bowed, and apparently ignored her. She 
looked veiy young, certainly, and almost like a mere school- 
girl, and she knew that men of the world don't care about 
school-girls. But she felt vexed and offended, and did the 
rudest thing open to her under the circumstances. She took 
np a book and began to read. 

Mr. Tyrone conversed quietly ^th her &ther and sister. 
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Jennie thonglit there was an iiiispeB.kii,ble air of deference 
in her other's majiner towards his gaest ; he almost seemed 
to bow or to cringe, u he mbbed his hands, at ever^ word 
addressed to him. Jennie's forehead began to grow hot. 
Hardly less annoyed was she to observe, as she thought, in 
her sister's manner a certain affectation of grandeur. The 
tones of Alicia's yoice seemed slightly changed to suit the 
circnm stances ; and every movement of her white shoulders 

S peered, the observer thought, as if designed to impress 
3 gaest with an idea of ea«y grandeur and dignified post- 
tion. 

It was, to our pretty little cynic, a trying qoarter of an 
hour until dinner was announced. But the announcement 
came punctually at the appointed hour — came to the minute. 
Mr. Tyrone took in Alicia and sat near her. Mr. Aspar was 
at the other end of the table. His younger daughter sat 
opposite the guest. The lai^e dining-table on which Jennie 
had cut her capers had been removed, and a small cosy one, 
just suited to give ample room to four or five, was put in its 
plac& Nothing could have been more brilliant than the 
array of the table. It sparkled with silver and cut glass ; it 
blushed and glowed with flowers. It might have been a 
little &mily dinner for a couple of emperors and their 
ompresaes. Carpenter's mode of serving was noiseless and 
perieck The guest evidently liked his dinner. Unluckily, 
oowever, Mr. Aspar would make some apolc^etic remark, as 
if this were not by any means the sort of thing he would 
have liked to offer to his guest if he had had time to give 
orders, and Jennie fancied she saw an expression of contempt 
somewhere about the eyebrows of Mr. Tyrone. 

" Of course he has found us out long e^," she thought. 
" Of course he sees that we have done our very best." 

As if this was not enough, Mr. Aspar even made some 
remark gentiy depreciatory of the wine. 

" Tou are not a connoisseur of wine evidently, Mr. Aspar," 
said Tyrone, coolly. " This is perfection ; there's nouiing 
better to be had anywhere." 

A harmless, and. Indeed, a grati^ring remark, surely, yet 
Jennie felt annoyed. 

" I believe you know the Grangers, Mr. Tyrone ?" said 
Alida, smiling sweetly. "Mrs. Granger, of DenzUl Street? 
I hare heard her speak of yon." 

" I have met Mrs. Granger, I thiob— I haven't the honour 
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of knowing her very well. I have had a card tor one of her 
parties, I think, but I wns not able to go." 

" You don't care for that sort of person, I suppose P" s^d 
Jennie, burstuig into the conversation for the first time, and 
feeling her ejes dilate and her cheeks grow red, but deter- 
mined to brave it out now. " Tou think her beneath you, I 
suppose ? She's our aunt, but I'm very glad, for she thinks 
herself veiy great, and rather looks down upon us." 

Alicia looked horrified, Mr. Aspar grew hot, Mr. Tyrone 
smiled, and looked curiously at the pert pretty girl across the 
table, and then said with perfect composure— 

" I don't care much for crowded parties in the season, and 
the House takes up one's time very much. Mrs. Granger is 
well known to many of my friends. If I don't know her 
better it's my own ia.ult, and now I find my misfortune." 

" It's not too late," said Jennie ; " it can be remedied. I 
■dare say she will be glad to see you." 

" I have always heard her spoken of as extremely kind and 
honpitable," Mr. Tyrone quietly replied; and he turned to 
«ome other subject, leaving; Uias Jennie wholly discomfited. 

The remainder of the dinner-time was spoiled for Jennie, 
who began already to reproach herself, and to remember that 
4he was always saying hasty things and then being sorry for 
them. The worst of it was, that her father and Alicia would 
never complain and scold her, which made her feel so un- 
grateful and criminal. This time, too, Mr. Tyrone seemed to 
make a point of keeping up a lively conversation, and showing 
particular attention to her. This proved to her humbled 
sensitiveness that he only looked upon her as a saucy school- 
girl, who, having been rude to a guest, would be sure to be 
scolded by-and-by, if the guest did not tir to cover her fault 
and protect her. So she was very much relieved when Alicia's 
signal gave her an opportunity of escape. 

Both the gentlemen were probably glad when the young 
ladies left the room. The moment they had gone Mr. Aspar 
drew his chair near that of Tjtoue, and asked — 

" Would you like the lamps lighted ?" 

"No; thanks. Notjustyet. What a lovely evening !" 

Tyrone rose from his chair and went to one of the windows, 
■which was open, and looked out for a moment on the lawn 
«nd into the violet sky, in which one or two pale, tiny stars 
were already trembling. The breath of the ilowerB and the 
grass floated into the room. It was just the hour when, do 
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"what iDiui will, steep himself in the world's atmosphere as he 
may, he must acknowledge the influence of regret. Tjroue 
turned away, and sat down again. 

His host waited for him to apeak. Something indefinable 
in Mr. Aspar's manner had changed him into a man of busi- 
ness from a somewhat too deferential entertainer. Tyrone 
seemed to perceive this, and his own manner too underwent 
a change, and he dropped rather than plunged, cBJelesalj 
rather than brusqnelj, into the middle of business at once. 

" Well, Mr. Aspar, what do you think of my condition P 
Speak out, I shut't be offended. It looks a good deal like 
what people coll ruin, doesn't it P" 

" It looks BO, Mr. Tyrone, certainly. Oh, yes, it does look 
BO. But I query, sir — permit me — I query, now, if it amounts 
to that in fact." 

Hr. Aspar always said " I query" when he meant to be 
impressiTe. He thought it Bounded much finer than "I 



" Show me anything else it amounts to," said Tyrone, 
speaking impetuously. " Look here, Mr. Aspar, in five years 
I have spent a fortune, the savings of a long minority ; spent 
it and sqoandered it like a fool. Heaven or the other place 
only knows where half of it has gone, and I'd give something 
to anybody who would show mo that any mortal creature has 
been the better for it. My estates are so swamped with debt 
that if things don't improve they must come into the Landed 
Estates Court at last, and be bought up in parcels by some 
enterprising persons from Aberdeen. It's of no use lament- 
ing ti\ this or preaching sermons over it. I dare say I should 
do it all over again if I hod the chance. The question is, 
what stands between me and bankruptcy P Can you help me p 
Lord Neston says you can, if anybody can." 

" I had the good fortune, Mr. Tyrone, to help his lordship, 
-or, as I may perhaps ezproBS it, tide him over a crisis in his 
affiurs J and now " 

" TeB, he's all right now, I think ; thanks to yoa, he says." 

"I am not a money-lender, Mr. Tyrone." 

Tyrone raised his eyebrows. 

*' That is, I do thii^ that other parties— other persona I 
mean—don't undertake. I look into a gentleman's affairs if 
he does me the honour to give me his entire confidence. I 
study them all with the eye, if I may be allowed the exprea- 
«ton, of a sincere, although humble Mend. If I see that 
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thongli thej may look badly now, there is elasticity, there is 
recapentiTQ power in them, sir, tiien I am willing to consti- 
tute myself, aa it were, the private banker of the gentleman 
until things come right. We have no papers or deeds, sir, 
no more than a confidential line or two. I only feel an 
interest in the affairs of gentlemen and men of honour." 

"Thanks," said l^rone, csrelesaly, assuming from Mr. 
Aspar's manner that some oompliment was meant. " I knew 
all that— otherwise of course— Well, then, what do you 
think of the condition of things F" 

" Shall we first apeak of the expectations yon partly told me 
off" 

"ISo; those last, please. Tell me what you think first 
without taking these into account." 

" I opine, Mr. Tyrone, that there are-~if I may employ a 
form of speech familiar to yon as a member of parliament — 
three courses open to you. Firstly, you could resign your 
seat ; go into the country, try to look after your property, and 
live economically." 

" Tea. Very good. Til not do that. I'll not giy& up the 
House, I like it ; I like the excitement and everything about 
it. And beaidea, Mr. Aspar — you'll hardly understand per- 
haps, but to be member for my county, pauper and ruined 
spendthrift that I am, seems the last thing left of my Emily's 
position. No, I am atill a sort of chief, while I can talk up 
for my people in the House ; you may laugh at this if you 
like, but I pledged myself to enter on this business with full 
confidence in you ; and I mean to keep my word. It soothes 
my vanity, Mr. Aspar, to be still the spokesman of some of 
those grievances and sentiments and all that, that seem such 
nonsense to you. When the newspapers here pitch into mc, 
well, I — I'm rather pleased at it. That's the truth of the 
matter. I fancy myself still the head of a grand old Irish 
house. Ton think me an idiot ? Well, so do I ! Anyhow, 
let us come to the second course. I'll not resign my scat." 

" Secondly, you might easily get some appointment from 
the Goveiiunent, now that the Libcrala have it all their own 
way. Ton have done some service for tho Badicala, Mr. 
Tyrone." Mr. Aapar did not go much into politics, but he 
was not fond of the Kadicals. 

"I have thought of that, Vm ashamed to say; I have 
thought of everything. But it wont do. What could they 
give me i* a colonial governorship, to vegetate in some dismal 
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island? No, I couldn't live out of London or Paris. Beaides, 
Mr. Aepar, Z should utteriy forfeit my position as Irish 
Chief," aad Tyrone smiled rather a forced smile, "if I were 
to become an official of the Saxon Government. No, that 
wont do. I would rather resign than that, and go to 
America and turn backwoodsman. 1 have sometimes thougbt 
of doing that, changing my name of course. But I can't — 
Je m'a^dle Camore." 

"Exactly," saJd ilr. Aspar, softly, and having no idea 
whatever of the meaning of the allusion conveyed in the last 
words, and, indeed, beginning to think that he bad to deal 
with an overgrown baby. " Exactly, of course — quite so. 
Then the third course, but I crave pardon — you wiU not be 
offended?" 

" I don't expect to be offended, Mr. Aspar, and I came here 
to speak and listen freely. Yes, your third course ?" 

" Well then, Mr, Tyrone, surely you, with your station and 
gifts and advantc^es, might very easily marry a fortune." 

Tyrone laughed and put his hands in his pockets. " I have 
thought of that too, Mr. Aspar ! I am really almost ashamed 
to confess it ; but I have thoi^ht of even that. I might per- 
haps have done it, but I don't think I could screw myself up 
to the requisite amount of meanness. I am not much of a 
marrying man, I suppose, in any case — and I don't think I 
ought to inflict the curse of my worthless and weak com- 
pauionship on any woman." 

" Marrj^e is a safeguard," Mr. Aspar gravely began 

"I confess I doubt my own right to ask any woman to 
victimize herself in order that she might possibly be a safe- 
guard to me. On the whole, I think it would be more 
honourable to cheat her out of her fortune at cards, or to rob 
her on the highway, Mr. Aspar; that at least would be only 
taking her money, not her life. Besides, Providence has 
decreed — as if to strip me of the credit of eren once having 
made an tinselfiBh resolution, and kept it — that marriage just 
now would be the forfeit of my Great Expectations." 

" Indeed ? Ton do astonish me ! May I aak " 

" Of course I am going to tell you. We come to the great 
expectations, Mr. Aapdr ; thero was once a member of the 
femily of Tyrone who, being poor and having spirit, brains, 
and honesty, went out to tiio United States and disgraced 
himself." 

"Truly, eirP I am grieved." 
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"Are you? Wait a moment. HedisgracedMmaelf in the 
eyea of a tribe of proud and Bhiftless idlers — like myself, 
Mr. Aspar — by going into bard-working, honourable business, 
and making a fortune. Of course we despised him. I was a 
child in France, and didn't know onytlilng about him ; but 
no doubt I should have shared the fanuly scorn for his debase- 
ment. But he died; and there's his money t Your proud 
people don't despise that, Mr. Aepar, do they?" 

"1 presume not, Mr. Tyrone, It is one of the failings of 
humanity." 

" So it is. Well, this dishononr to his name married in 
America too young a wife, who turned out badly — never 
mind. He had one son, who it seems turned out badly too. 
I don't know how; never eared to ask, being too busily 
ei^aged in turning out badly myself. The poor man — I 
mean the rich man — had some affection for the family name, 
I don't know why ; and he knew how fast it was being run 
into the ground. He left all his money for the express pur- 
pose of restoring the dignity of the bouse which bad scorned 
him — to ine." 

"To you, Mr. Tyrone, a fortune, indeed?" 

"Over a hundred thoueand pounds, with interest, since 
accumulating, for that mas years ago." 

"Then may I aat what's your difficulty ?" 

"There are conditions, Mr. Aspar !" 

"Ah!" Mr. Aspar looked blank. He had not much faith 
in hia client's capacity for fulfilling any difiicult conditions, 
or any conditions whici did not jump with his own humour. 

" First and foremost, I am not to marry before the age of 
forty. ]^Iy unknown relative had a wholesome horror of 
early man-iages, you will see. If'cxt, as he had a detesta- 
tion of certain wild ways which prevailed in Ireland during 
Ms time, I am never during the same period to take part in 
a duel cither as principal or second." 

" That wont bo a difficult condition," said Mr. Aspar, " even 
for " 

"Even for an Irishniiui? No, not now. That sort of 
thing is out of fashion in Londou at least. But how about 
Paris ? However, that condition doesn't trouble me, I could 
manago well enough for Ihai. Perhaps the third and last 
is easier still. My unseen benefactor had a just contempt 
for the miserable littlo insurrections which foolish people get 
up iu Ii-cland ; and ho made it a third condition that his 
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leir presumptive must never be engaged in an; plot against 
the power of Queen Victoria," 

" Are these all the conditions, Mr. Tyrone?" 

*' These are all." 

"Well now, surely, nothing can be easier than these, 
except perhaps the first one. Unmarried until forty ? Tes— 
now, I query whether a man does well, Mr. Tyrone, by mar- 
rying before he has attained that age. But now suppose 
you should happen to marry, or- — -" 

" Or to fight a duel, or become a Fenian Head Centre ? 
The money goes at once to some American relative of the 
old man's. I don't know anything about him ; and if he 
dies before my time of probation is out, and I loil, then 
and only then it goes to the prodigal son, who was cut off, or 
to his wife or her heirs, if she has any, "That is the story put 
into a few words ; and now tell mo what yon think of my 
Great Expectations P" 

" Beally, Mr. Tyrone, the whole thing seems so strange, 
and like Bomething in a story, that really now I do find it 
dif&cult to attempt giving an off-hand opinion. One might 
think it over, of course. Tou refer, sir, no doubt, to the pos- 
sibility of obtaining, so to speak, sir, advances on the strength 
of this will P" 

" Precisely." 

" Exactly, of course, qmte so, yes — y-ea! The difficulty, 
you Bee, is this ; there is so little to go on, Mr. Tyrone ! If 
you were to die in the meantime — pardon me for the sugges- 
tion, Mr. Tyrone, you don't look like death, sir, but it will come 
to us all— come to ns all, sir, and even the young — well, it ia 
only this, that if you should die within the time, and even 
without having broken any of the conditions, I query, sir, 
whether your heirs could claim the money. Of course I only 
speak off-hand, not having seen the document, and not being 
a lawyer ; but I query that, sir," 

" I should say my heirs, if I had any, certainly could not 
cl^m a penny," said Tyrone. " The will speaks of conditions 
to be folfilled. If I were to die I could not fulfil them ; that 
seems the plain sense of the matter. But, Mr. Aspar, I must 
tell you something else, I feel driven just now to do almost 
anything ; but there are times when this whole thing seems 
onspeakably mean and detestable. Why should I degrade 
myself by &shioning my life in any way to suit the whims of 
aa old moD whom I never knew ? Why should I hunt after 
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the money tbat ou^ht to belong to the old fellow's eon P How 
do I know but that the son may be a manlj and honest fellow 
himself? Suppose he has a wife and a colony of children, 
which may be taken as almost certain? Sow they must hate 
me — and I don't like to be hated ; what a mean cad tbey 
must think me ! Some time or other while the years were 
crawling on, and I was working out my conditions, this sort 
of thought would perhaps come into my head and drive me 
to break any conditions, and do anything rather than touch 
Buch money as (/in(." 

Tyrone suddenly etoppcd in his stream of talk as the sound 
of a harp, with some wild and plaintiTe air, floated into the 
room, 

" The music disturbs you, perhaps ? My daughters play a , 
good deal; but just now — ril go and stop it." Mr. Aspor 
rose hastily. 

" No, no, I only stopped to listen ; that's exquisitely played . 
I know the air too." 

Mr. Aspar was about to speak when his guest waved his 
hand rather imperiously to order silence. The harp went on, 
and Tyrone bending forward &om his chair, towards the 
direction whence the sound came, sat and listened. When 
the harp ceased, after a few thrilling vibrations, he sat as if 
he were still listening for a few seconds, then he rose hastily 
and went to the window and looked out. 

" I am no musician," he said abruptly, " but that sort of 
thing affects me, I don't know why,'' 

" It teat rather dismal," his host said, apologetically. 

Tyrone looked round quicHy, half puzzled, half contemp- 
tuous, but said nothing. 

" Shall we resume our couTersation ?" Mr. Aspar mildly 
suggested. 

" Not now, Mr. Aspar, thank you ; it seems a sort of sacri- 
lege to talk of money and parchments in this delicious 
twilight and alter that music Can't we finish oar talk by- 
and-by?" 

" Of course, as yoa please, Mr. l^ne, only I thought it 
might be better " 

" There is no better or worse about it." 

" Then will you come into the drawing-room ?" 

Tyrone assented, and they went. The drawing-room 
looked very pretty now that the soft light of the lamp* 
gXtamed there, and subdued the too great newness and 
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1>rigbttie38 of tlie famiture and the ornaments, vrliich gave the 
room in open day a Utile too much of the appearance of a 
baby-houae just bought and brought home. The harp, on 
vhich Tyrone's eyee turned the moment he came in, atood 
silent now in one comer. The elder sister was seated at a 
grand piano. The younger was coiled up on a sofa in a dim 
part of the room, outof which her shining eyes met Tyrone's. 
She remained defiantly just as she was for a moment; bat 
when he hod approached her sister she rose and arranged 
herself in a more seemly attitude. She generally did the 
right thing, but always liked to do it as if it wore because 
she chose, and not merely because it was right. While coiled 
up on the sofa she bad been weaving odd fancies to herself 
about dark streams far away, flowing under high rocks with 
castles on them, and moonlight trying to break out of the 
heavy clouds, and dim ghosts wandering round — all as in 
Ossian. The handsome young man with the hair parted in 
the middle dispelled those dreams, and she was glad that he 
took no notice of her, but went over to her sister. 

Miss Alicia seemed to have been urged by Mr. Tyrone to 
play for him, and she performed some marvellous classio 
pieces, stately and grand. But Tyrone was no musician ; and 
high art is oppressive sometimes to ordinary minds, and one 
cannot get much soul out of a piano anyhow. He thanked 
her politely, commended in set terms, and was very glad when 
the performance was over. Miss Aspar turned her lai^e, 
fl[uiet eyes np to his, and then dropped her eyelids, and 
accepted his compliments with a sweet gratitude. She knew 
that she played well, and she had little perception of any- 
body's feelings save her own. So she really believed that he 
was delighted. 

A servant entered with some mesasge for Mr. Aspar, who 
left the room. 

" Ton play the harp," said Tyrone. " We heard you when 
ws were in the dining-room. Will you not favour us now ?" 

" Oh, no ; I don't play the harp, or very indifferently, and 
I don't care to display my want of proficiency. But my 
nster plays it; it was she yon must have beard. I was in 
the g^den." 

The plder sister was really glad to give her junior a chance 
<A displaying her one accomplishment. Miss Alicia was 
perfectly good-natured and complacent, and never was out of 
humour or sullen in her life. 
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" Jennie, de&reat, Mr. Tjioob, I am sore, would Uka to 
hear you play the lii^n>-" 

SoDtethu^ in Mr. ^Trrone's expression piqued the younger 
girl. She thoi^Iit he looked surprised. " He takes me for 
a little saucy b(^oo1-^1," she said to herself, " and thinks I 
ought to have a penny whistle." She took her seat near the 
hajp, and drew the instrument towards her. 

"Is there anything you would wish me to play?" she 
asked, coldly. For she said in her own mind, " It is part of 
OUT business, I suppose, to amuse this gentleman the hest 
we can, but I don't care whether he sees or not that I O0I7 
do my share as a business." 

" The piece I heard you play a few moments a^. It's on 
Irish air, I am sure ?" 

" I don't know ; I found it somewhere," 

She stretched her arms across the thrilling wires, and 
played an air wild, sweet, and melancholy as the sound of 
the surges on some lonely northern coast in the twilight of 
early autumn. It floated suddenly from high to low, like the 
breeze or like a seabird. It was hardly made for singing. 
Few voices could sweep from its heights to its sudden ialls 
without harshness and strain. Sliss Alicia thought it bar- 
barous, and was a little ashamed of the odd performance. 
Mr. Tyrone listened with such evident dehght in his eyes, 
and in the movement, silently striving to keep time, of his 
nervous fingers, that to see mm became part of the delight 
Jennie felt in her own playing, and she and he grew sympa- 
thetic in the music. 

" Tou admire that ; you really admire and enjoy that V he 
asked, eagerly, before the last notes had died away, and 
without uttering one word of commendation. 

"Oh, yes, indeed I do!" 

" I saw it in your eyes." 

" But are you surprised ?" 

" Well, yea, I am surprised, because it is only an old Irish 
lament, with hardly any music in it, I think, which an 
English ear would be likely to appreciate. It carries my 
senses away. I see all manner of old scenes and plates that 

1 have not looked on for years, and I feel like a boy a^ain, 
as I felt when I was first broi^ht from France to Ireland, and 
they wakened me up early one grey morning, and I saw that our 
vessel was sailing by a steep rocky coast, with a ruined castle on 
the heights. I saw all Ireland in that. I see it now again 1" 
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" When I pl&yed it juat now," Jennie said, " I thought of 
Ossian ; it was like Osdan. Did you ever read him ?" 

" Tes, I did. But Ossian, you know, is " 

" All nonsense, I suppose, and stuff. So I have beeu told. 
But it seems wonderfully fine to me, so grand, and dim, and 
ghostly! I like it, too, because I think it would be eodcUght- 
fiilly easy to do that kind of poetry." 

Tyrone smiled at her frank simplicity. 

" Shall 1 play it over again for you?" she asked, gently, 
and looking up at him. 
- He put his hand upon her arm, and prevented her touching 
Uie chords. 

" No," be said, quickly ; " thank yon, not now. I hope to 
have an opportunity of bearing you play it again, and other 
things too, but not that now — not that, and nothing else. I 
could not have that first impression disturbed." 

" What a singular want of politeness," thought the elder 
Bister. "And they say Irish gentlemen are always SO 
polished !" 

" Ah, then yon dtd really enjoy it!" said Jennie, looking 
at him with sparkling eyes. " How glad I am to know it." 

He touched her hand involuntarily. 

" It was a very sad air," the elder sister remarked, thinking 
that something ought to be said. 

" It was like the cry of a Banshee," Tyrone added. " Do 

Jon know what a Banshee is ?" He was looking towards 
ennie. 

"Ob, yea, a ghost of some kind." 

" A ghost that clings to some old fiimily, and laments 
when death or other great misfortune comes to the head of 
the household." 

"Do you believe thatP" she asked, quite seriously. 

" No, Miss Aspar, not iu Surrey, at least ; and I suppose 
the atmosphere even of the greyest abbey in Ireland is too 
modem now for the poor exploded Banshee. Great Pan is 
dead, you know," 

" 1 am sorry for it." 

"Jennie, dear, what nonsense," her sister remonstrated. 

" Is there a Banshee in your family history?" 

" Yes," Tyrone replied, carelessly ; " we are believed still 
to retain our Banshee. Everything else that belonged to the 
fkmily has gone. The ghost and I alone remain." 

He ruse up, turned away from the harp and the player ; 
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and Mr. Aspar, who was entering the room at that moment, 
brought honest prose again with him. Coffee was served, 
and Mr. Aspar then pressed Tyrone to enter the library, and 
return to the business conversation of the evening. But 
Tyrone would talk no more business that night, and declared 
that he had to go back to town immediately. He must 
return to the House ; there would, perhaps, be a division. 
He was abnost peremptory, and the business he had come 
expressly to arrange was left unfinished. 

" You have kept your hansom all the time !" Mr. Aspar 
observed, with surprise, as he stood at the gate, taking leaV6 
of his guest. " What a needless expense, my dear sir. I 
proposed to send you back in my own " 

" No matter," said Tyrone, carelessly, as he lit a cigar, 
" it's only going into the Oazette a day sooner. Good night." 

Mr. Aspar paused for a moment until the hansom had dis- 
appeared. Then he entered the house. In the hall he met 
Carpenter. He took out his watch. 

" Five minutes to eleven. There is a train for town at ten 
minutes past. Are you going by that. Carpenter ?" 

" If you please, sir." 

"Yes; you will reach Westminster before he does. I 
wish. Carpenter, you would proceed incontinently to Palace 
Yard, and just wait there and observe if Mr. Tyrone really 
returns to the House. You can tell me to-morrow ; I am 
curious to know." 



CHAPTER m. 

Palace Yabd was almost silent when Mr. Tyrone's cab came 
rattling up there. A division upon an important question 
was expected, but it was not a subject which greatly inte- 
rested the public, and there were still some hours of talking 
to be got through. The pavement had only half-a-dozen 
loungers, and two or three policemen. The great hall, with 
the lights at the members' entrance on its left side, and the 
lights at the upper end, bore an odd resemblance to a gi- 
gantic antique tomb, with lamps burning dimly in it. The 
great glowing face of the clock in the tower overlooking the 
yard, seemed an unnatural and ugly goblin staring out of the 
pale sky and the still summer air. 

Tyroue leaped out of his cab, a policeman hurrying to assist 
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liiiii. There was a moment's delay in paying the fare, tutd 
Tyrone vas entering the hall when a woman, who had been 
slowly pacing the pavement without, came up with hjrn and 
laid her hand upon his arm. Tyrone, hardly even glancing 
at her, was about to continue his way, but she still held to 
bia arm, and spoke his name in a tone so earnest and full of 
pain that he stopped and looked at her. She was poorly 
dressed, and had her veil down, so that he could hardly see 
even her eyes; but she seemed still young, and had somehow 
the appearance of a lady. 

" j5o yon want anytning of me ?" he asked quickly, but 
not ungently. "I am rather pressed for time." 

" I do — 1 do ! I want you, for God's sake, to do a kind- 
ness, a charity — not to me, but to some one who has a claim 
onyou." 

Tyrone was not mucli surprised at this. He was accus- 
tomed to be beset by applications for relief from people who 
conceived that they had a claim on him. Every broken-down 
Irishman or woman assumed to have a claim on him. He 
was accustomed to find stout compatriots leaning their 
shoulden against the lamp-post near his lodgings, waiting 
for him to come out in the morning. He often, as he went 
to put his latchkey into the door at night, saw a figure 
emerge into light from the porch, and found that a claimant 
for his charity had been waiting for him. Tyrone gave when 
he could, gave very often when he ought not to have given, 
and when the money could not justly bo called his own. He 
lifced to give, it burt him to refiisc, which of late he often 
had to do. All the time, he knew perfectly well that there 
was no charity or virtue in that sort of giving, that it was 
partly indolence, and portly vanity, and partly a kind of 
pagan generosity, but he coiUd not help it, or said to himself 
that be could not. 

" What do you want," he said, " and what's your claim on 
me P Do be quick, please." 

His resources really wore so limited that he tried, in mere 
self-defence, to be a little harsh, and show cause against this 
application. 

" I have no claim on you — if it were only my misery ^ou 
should never be troubled. He has a claim, and he's dying 
for want of proper food." 

"Who's dying?" 

" I can't'tell you his name." 
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•' Well, really, then " 

" But he has a claim on you. You mustn't let him di»^ 
you shan't let him die !" 

" Can you t«ll me nothing about him ? Do I tnow Mm ?" 

"Tou never saw him, perhaps, but he has a claim on you. 
Do you think I am deceiving yon ? Look at me." 

She threw back her veil, and. Tyrone could see a dark, 
wasted, pallid face, still symmetrical, and almost beautiful in 
outline, with ec^er and burning eyes, and lips that qaivered 
and trembled with agony of excitement. Imposture never 
looked like that. Tyrone put his band into his pocket. 

"Will you come and see Mm?" she pleaded. "Ob, come 
and look at htm." 

"Is it faraway?" 

" No, not far. Will you pay for a cab ?" 

Tyrone glanced involuntarily around. For a young member 
of parliament to get into a hansom with an unknown woman 
at midnight in Falace Yard, is not quite a common sort of 
proceeding. The woman observed Mb hesitation and under- 
stood it. 

" You are afraid," she stud, " of what people may say 1 I 
look, perhaps, like a disreputable person — a wicked woman ! 
Wicked enough I am in one sense, but not in that. Very 
like a lady of pleasure I look, don't I ? Man, I am only 
imploring you to do a good action — one that Heaven will be 
glad of. Are you always as careful of your reputation when 
you are in worse company? What is your reputo here 
already ?" 

Mr. T7i'<^e looked at Ms watch. "I shall bo back in 
time," he thought, " wherever this expedition leads to. I 
believe this woman is sincere. I will go, let what will be 
said." 

He beckoned to a hansom, and handed the woman in as 
calmly and politely as if she had been a lady of rank whom 
he was conducting to her carriage. He then got in beside 
her. Before he had taken his seat, however, she had opened 
the little window in the roof, and given the driver n direction. 

The cab drove off; and Carpenter, Mr. Aspar's quiet 
emissary, emerged from the station ho had taken up in 
shadow, near the entrance of the hall. He had seen all, and 
beard nothing ; and he had only to report what he hod seen 
to his employer. 

Mr. Tyrone and Ms comxianion drove over Westminster 
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Bridge, southward. They were silent for a while, Tyrone 
could feel that the woman trembled and shivered beside him. 

"Are yoa cold?" be asked in siHprise, for the summer air 
was still aglow. 

"I don't tnow — I'm nervous — I'm wretched." 

" Is this man your husband f " 

"Are you afraid that our relationship isn't quite sanctiSed 
by the church and the law P Is Mr. Tyrone so virtuous and 
proper ?" She spoke in a tone of scornful levity that jarred 
upon the ears of her companion. 

"I only aaked you a plain question," Tyrone answered, 
almost sternly. "lathis man your hasband, your brother, 
or your &ther ?" 

" For his misfortune," she answered, quickly, " and the 
great good fortune of others, be is my husband. Have no 
&ar about that ! TVe are man and wife." 

" Is he very sick r" 

" He is wasting away ; be is dying for want of nourish- 
ment — he is in some sort of low condition and wandering in 
his mind, and I have nothing to give him." 

" Have you nothing in the house ?" 

"Nothing, now." 

" Then, hadn't we better get something ? What good is 
my going with you, otherwise P I am no doctor ; and even 
if 1 were " 

"True, my God I Look here— will you buy a bottle of 
wine, that's all you can get here at this hour ?" 

Tyrone Eto])pod the cab opposite a largo public-house, 
which waa still aflame with lights. Hastily bidding the 
woman remain where she was he went in. The appearanco 
of a " swell" in evening dress created a sort of little sensa- 
tion among the groups still remaining in the public-house, 
the dregs of a night's revelry. A man with a harp, and 
another with a fiddle, were playing a duet, terribly out of 
tune, A beery man was laying down the law on strikes and 
trade unions. A tipsy young fellow was "chaffing" two 
women. Tyrone made his way to the bar and asked for a 
bottle of champagne and a bottle of pnrt. The barman was 
handing him down two bottles from the shelves, when 
Tyrone told liint in a low tone that he wanted the wine for a 
■ick, or perhaps a dying, person ; that be was willing to pay 
the price, but begged to have good wine. The barman 
thereupon went down to a cellar, and brought him out two 
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botUfiB which he aasured him were " real good stuff." Tyrone 
bought also a few soft biscuits that were in a gloss on the 
counter. Accustomed to weat-end prices, he was not a little 
astonished to find that he received a great manj shillingB in 
change out of a soTereign. 

He went back to the cab, and found the woman straining 
her ^es in wild anxiety. 

" I thought you were never coming," she said, pettishly. 
Tyrone looked at her in surprise, for her tone and manner 
seemed those of a woman accustomed to expect and exact 
attention, rather than those of a poor outcast and pauper, 
pleading for charity to sustain a hfe dear to her. 

The cab drove on directly southwards, until it came to a 
great open piece of ground. Then it turned to the left along 
a broad road, then into a narrower street, then into another 
yet narrower. At last it reached the opening of a httle raw 
unfinished street, a. eid de sae, with a row of small houses, 
inhabitable on the one aide, and a row in process of erection 
on the other. The little street vas a mere swamp of mud 
and brick heaps, mortar, rags, broken crockery, and shattered 
bottles. The cab rocked and jolted, laboured and strained, 
in going down as if it were stumbling through a freshly- 
ploughed field. 

"Here I" cried the woman, jumping up in the cab, and 
poshing open the little window, " on your right, where the 
light is I At last! atlaat!" 

She scrambled past Tyrone, and leaped out. He followed. 
She opened the door with a big key, and silently beckoned 
him on. She opened another door; and Tyrone entering 
saw a miserable room, almost absolutely bare of furniture. 
One candle burned there. On the floor was a heap of bed- 
clothes, and seated beside the bed-clothes was a little girl. 
A faint moaning was heard from among the clothes; and 
Tyrone saw the pallid face of a man. 

The little girl kept her place of watcher, and only whispered 
in an undertone, " Oh, mamma. Tm so glad you have come." 

" How has he been, darling?" 

" Only the same." 

Tyrone drew near, and looked down upon the pale face of 
the sick man. 

" Is it fever ?" he asked. 

" No, no, not what people call fever. Excitement, agony 
of mind, hunger, delirium." 
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Tyrone could think of nothiog better to give him than 
champagne. 

" Have you a glass ?" he asked softly. 

" No — only a cup." She handed him a craved old tea-cup. 

He thought it useless to ask for a corkscrew ; but, with 
the ajd of a peuknife, the blades of which he recklessly 
Bmashed, he uncorked the champagne bottle. The little girl 
started when it bubbled, fizzed, and splashed. He bade the 
woman make the sick man drink a cupful, and apparently the 
patient diank it with relish. Of his own motion Tyrone 
ventured then to give some to the little girl, whom its bubbles 
nearly stifled at first ; ajid he made her have some of the soft 
Bweet biscuits, Then he contrived to uncork the bottle of 
port too ; and put it on the chimney-piece, the only available 
Bhelf or stand. 

" Has no doctor been to see him ?" Tyrone asked. 

" No ; and none shall ! He hates doctors, and so do I. 
He wants no doctor. He wants food and quiet." 

While she stooped over the sick man, Tyrone tried to talk 
in whispers with the little child. She seemed a pretty creature, 
for all her pallor and her wasted face, and the heart of tho 
impetuous and careless young man was touched by her. 
Suddenly he heard the sick man murmur, " Tyrone, Tyrone ; 
the old name — the old name." 

"Does he know me ?" Tyrone whispered. 

" He never saw you." 

" But he knows my name ?" 

"I suppose all his people know your name. It used to be 
of some power, I believe, long ago, before you had it." 

"True enough," Tyrone said. 

The woman, who was still appealing for his charity, seemed 
always as if she meant to express a certain dislike and scorn 
for him. His heedless good-nature and generosity made 
little account of this. 

The sleeper, if hia condition could be called sleep, kept ou 
murmuring the names of people and places. He babbled of 
the Palisades and the North Biver, and the Bloomingdale 
Boad. 

" What places are these ?" Tyrone asked, thinking ho 
had heard the names before, but not remembering how or 
where. 

" Places &r off, in another city," she said, kneeling down 
Iwside the man, and trying to raise his head a little with her 
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arm. Tyrone forbore to qneatioii her any further on the gub- 
ject, for she evidently desired to give him no information. He 
drew the little girl towards ^im again, and tried to talk with 
her ; and he was struck with the delicate outlines of her face, 
and with the terribly wistful look in her eyes. There is a 
thoughtless kind of generosity, which is always most easily 
touched by the obvious and superficial sufEeringa of child- 
hood. Tyrone took a sovereign from his purao and gave it 
to the little girl. Her eyes brightened, and she was hurrying 
to show it to her mother, but Tyrone restrained her. 13ie 
woman now turned from the bed with & profound sigh. 

" I fear," said Tyrone, gently, " that your husband is in 
fever. Let me urge you to have him removed to the nearest 



" He's not in fever," she replied, vehemently. " Don't 
talk of it ; I know better. He shan't be taken &om me, he 
shan't go to any hospitaL There are only the two of us in 
all the world." 

" But there is danger, you know. Tour little girl here ; 
there's danger for her." 

" I knew what you were going to say," the woman replied, 
with a kind of passionate waiL " I knew it. But there tm'f 
danger, and I can take care of her, and she's not to me what 
he is ! Talk of children 1 He's more dear to me than all the 
children on earth 1 What do you know of love ? people don't 
learn that in clubs and smoking-rooms. Look at him. I 
ruined him — for the next world aa well as this, I suppose — 
and he ruined me. Don't talk to me of tho love of your 
happy people ! There is no love on earth like that of a man 
and woman who have destroyed each other for love. And 
we are such a pair. If he dies he shall die with me 1 There, 
I am talking like a fool ! What do you know of all this P" 

She stood up in an attitude of enforced calmness, and 
patted her little girl on the head with a grandly protecting 
air, as though aho had been a queen. Tyrone was greatly 
embarrassed. He saw that he could be of no further use, 
and would now gladly have escaped. 

" If I can do anything for you," he said, " I shall be always 
ready, and I am easUy found. I can only now offer you a 
little help. Your husband, I suppose, is a countryman of 
mine. I don't want to ask any of your secrets, but I can 
guess that much, and he may, perhaps, in brighter days, 
have known some of my &nuly, ostlnoDgh not myself. Ton 
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kaow where to find me, and seem to know aomething of me. 
You cau't but know that I am the poorest, aB well as the last, 
of mj hotiBe. All that I now have with me I ask 70a to 
accept." 

Bomething there was which made him fcol a reluctance to 
put mone^ into her hand. He took out all his purse con- 
tained — hterally all — and put it on the chimnej-piece, close 
to where the one sordid candle dickered. It was not much ; 
two sovereigns and a handful of shillings. 

The woman glanced at the monej, then suddculj caught 
^Tyrone's hand and pressed it to her lips. 

" If I can do anything more," he began, " to-morrow, or if 
you would like me to come ^ain " 

" No," she said, gently — speaking gently for the first time — 
*' I don't ask anything more of you except this, that if by any 
chance jou shoiJd ever seo him after ho recovers — oli ! he will 
recover soon, very soon ! — if you should see him anywhere — 
any time — don't recognise Lim, don't speak of ikit. Ho is 
▼ery proud. Even I shouldn't dare to tell him what I have 
done to-night, though it was done to save his life." 

" I should never know him again." 

" Or me with him. If you should see me, promise that 
yon will say nothing ?" 

" Of course. I give you my word." 

" I thank you." She had now taken the candle in her hand 
to light him to the door. He saw that the hand waa white, 
Btill white, and small. She followed his glance quickly as a 
flash, and guessed its meaning. " Yes," she said, with a 
wild, wan smile, " I was a lady once. I am a ruined lady as 
surely as you, Tyrone, are a ruined gentleman ! But you 
may retrieve yourself; I never can. If Ae lives I don't care 
for anything else. You have helped him, and I beg of God 
to bless you." 

" Shall I come again to ask for him P" 

*' No ; oh, no. If I am driven again to utter despair, I 
will find you out, not otherwise. Ono word more. On your 
honour as a gentleman you do not believe me a mere common 
be^ar?" 

"On my honour as a ruined gentleman," he said, with 
some bitterness, " I do not." 

" Thank you again ! I expected as much. Good night, 
and may Qod make it 0. good night to you." 

She turned back into the house. Tyrone entered the cab, 
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and droTc aTsy. When he reached the House of Commooe 
he foond, to hia great vexation, that the debate had miex> 
pectedlj run dry, and that the division was over. He felt 
BOre that tlie absence of his name from the diTision list wonid 
not escape notice. He also found, when he took out his 
purse, that he had not left himself money enough to pay for 
[lis cab. The man knew him, howerer, and would see him 
any day, so the want of money was of httle consequence in 
that case. But Tyrone was in a mood of mind to be annoyed 
by trifles, and this annoyed him. He asked a question or two 
of a policeman at one of the inner doors, and found that the 
House would probably bo " up" in a few minutes. It was 
not worth his while to take the trouble of going in. 

Tyrone turned slowly out of Palace Yard. He felt uncer- 
tain where to go. Hia mood was unuaually irritable, imp&< 
tient, and perplexed. Many things had combined that 
evening to bring home to him a keen sense of his post folly 
and present degradation. The mere exposition of his afiairs to 
Mr. Joseph Aspar, whom, in his heart, he felt inclined to despise 
as at once servile and purse -prond, had been a trial of temper 
and an evidence of humiliation. He was a little ashamed — 
he could not tell why — of the sort of momentary emotion 
he had betrayed when the money-lender's daughter played 
the old Irish air on the harp. He was annoyed that such an 
absurd outburst of feeling should have prevented him from 
bringing to any conclusion the disi^rceable business he had 
sacrificed a whole evening to finish. Many of the words and 
allusions of the woman who had captured him. in Palace 
Yard offended and galled him. He had no douht that the 
sick man was, or once had been, some friend or dependant of 
ihe Tyrone family ; and her words showed him only too 
plainly that he was himself regarded with reproach and con- 
tempt, as a broken-down and ruined prodigal. He was vexed 
that he should have been absent from the division, because 
he knew that his party expected some attention and fideUty, 
and he was conscious that they were beginning to complain 
of him. Finally, though he was incapable of feeling even & ' 
moment's regret for a kindly action, cost what it might, ha 
was nevertheless vexed that he had no money left in his purse. 

Thus, vexed with a variety of vexations, he turned irreso- 
lutely away. It was not yet one o'clock, and he had not 
counted on being in bed before four — ^before bright day. He 
did not care to go home just now. The night would seem to 
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have been utterly wasted if lie went home now. A lover of 
pieaeure feela terribly wronged by fiite if lie boa to do witb- 
tmt pleasure, even though be be in no mood to enjoy it. 

No, be vould not go home just then. There was a draw- 
ing-room where he knew bo was even still expected and 
looked for. Thither he went, rather hstlcssly and mecham- 
caliy, not much caring to go, and more thoughtful than usual. 

The cott^e on the Surrey heath bad meanwhile one rest- 
less and abnoBt sleepless inmate. Mr, Aspar'a youngest 
daughter conid not understand what had befallen her. Her 
bead was hght ; her heart bad a strange aching heaviness in 
it. She seemed to herself wild, and dizzy, and dreamy. She 
avoided her sister, and buried herself in ber own room, and 
was supposed to have been out of temper with eomething, 
and therefore was charitably left to herself. For it must be 
owned that she sometimes had her bttle fits of anger, and 
that the gentler Alicia, did not much care to encounter her in 
sucb momenta. 

But now she was not out of temper ; and looking back upon 
'esterday and the day before, and all the yesterdays, she 
lardly laiew herself, or comprehended how such little things 
could vex and anger ber. Was she then really only a child 
yesterday, and was she now a woman, and does a child change 
into a woman that way, all suddenly, in an hour, in a flash ? 

Wbat was the matter with ber ? She could not read, nor 
think ; she was only possessed by a vague restless, sightless 
craving, and sad longing. Sad it was unquestionably, and 
yet there was, too, a strange sense of ecstasy about it, for 
when once or twice she thought of the possibility of being 
restored to her condition of yesterday, the thought was terrible 
as that of some profound irreparable loss. Something she 
eeemed to have acquired which now, though it pained ber, 
she could not lose without such a struggle as that whicb 
dismisses life itself. Every new emotion sprung of the suc- 
cessive seasons of life is bom in pain as man is ; hut birth is 
a triumph, a new possession, and a glory none the less. 

Jennie Aspar was not naturally a vain and self-conceited 
girl. Yet to-night, before she began undressing, she sat for 
a long time in front of the looking-glass and gazed at her face 
in the mirror, and studied it, and wondered if it had any 
beauty in it, and hoped — oh, hoped so fondly and with such a 
eickenii^ sense of doubt and distrust'. — that she was not 
viUiont a cbarm. She tortured herself with thinking how 
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slie bad looked all the nigbt ; and whether some other dross 
might not have become her better, and whether more oma^ 
mente or lesa om&ments would have improved ber. She 
allowed her hair to fall this way and that way roond her 
shoulders — she enacted, almost without knowing it, coontless 
follies of which, at another time, she would have been 
ashamed. She stood at the window and looked out upon the ■ 
trees, and the sky, and the stars, as women and men have 
done in their youth, since ever youth was, and stars seemed 
^mpathetic. Then she felt a momentary revival of pride and 
shame, and grew angry with herself, and tried to liide from 
herself by covering her face with her hands ; and found that, 
thus screened, she saw herself only all the clearer. She 
hastened into bed, and tossed and tumbled there and could 
not sleep, and knew not how it was with her. 

She began to think bow, formerly, when some sudden illness 
or pain bad come to her in the night, she had arisen and gone 
into her sister's room, and been soothed and petted by Alicia. 
How she shrank from the very thought of any such companion- 
ship with a kind of shudder : and the cla^p of her sister's 
arms would have been unendurable. At la^t, perhaps in 
pity, and to save her from a night of utter unrest, there came 
on her thoughts ot ber father's position and occupations : of 
his servile ways, of their obscurity, and of a certain atmosphere 
of meanness encompassing their lives, despite of their money 
and luiuiy — and a miserable despair seized her and forced her 
passion to relieve itself in tears, and she cried herself to sleep. 

The morning came, in sunlight, atreamiug through green 
leaves, and Jonnio awoke with a vague sweet sense of now 
joy and possession. For the first moment or two it was all joy 
and sweetness, as if she had had some gift of immortality or 
other wonderful endowment conferred upon her, of which the 
world around knew nothing yet. Even when the realities of 
things came in upon her, and she heard the voice of her 
father and of her sister, and of the servants, and knew that 
she had slept rather late, and knew that she had now to dress 
and get up to breakfast and a prosaic world, she was yet con- 
scious of a certain gladness aad pride. The world was not 
the same to her this morning that it showed itself at the 
same time yesterday. It was transfigured. She had entered 
upon a now csistcnce. The first grand exulting epoch in a 
woman's life had come upou ber — she had found a bero. 

There was a dainty little volume, bound in crimson morocco, 
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tiuit l&y Witt otbera on Jennie ABpa^B dressing table. It was 
a Tolome made up of selections &om the early English poets : 
» passa^ from Shakspeare, a description from Spenser, a 
profound couplet of humour and wisdom &om Chaucer, and 
■o forth — an anthology deemed by Mr. Aapar speciallj suit- 
able and safe for girls, that they might know some of the 
beat things from poets of whom it would not be right that 
educated Englishwomen should know absolutely nothing, but 
whose full pages Englishwomen were not properly to be 
allowed to explore. Jennie Aspar as she dressed opened the 
volume listlessly, and her eyes fell upon one " mighty line" by 
Marlowe: 

" Who ever loved that loved not at first sight f " 
The line flamed in her eyes like fire. She read her own sonl 
in its light. Her cheek grew suddenly red ; she put the 
book hurriedly down. Yet in her heart she felt proud, as 
one who has heard the voice of an oracle. 

She came down to bruakfast in a gladsome and exallee sort 
of condition. There was a strange sense of pride in her 
which banished all petty ill-humours, and made her feel very 
tender and considerate to her father and her sister. She 
.thought Alicia was looking very beautiful, and she said so. 
She kissed her father mth special warmth. Mr. Aspar was 
in a terribly moralizing mood, to her great surprise. He 
preached quite a sermon on extravagance, pride, and want of 
principle. This had special reference to their guest of the 
previous evening, as she soon found. Mr. Aspar used long, 
solemn and eloquent words to describe Tyrone's pride, his arro- 
gance, his prodigality of the past and his poverty of the present. 
«H darkly hinted at yet graver offences, hut only very darkly. 
Jennie grew so red that she did not venture to look up lintil 
-the lecture was nearly finished ; then she could rcstraiu her- 
self DO longer. 
" Did you learn all this since last night, papa ?" 
" No, my love — that is not all. I certainly have had some 
confirmation even this morning. Some confirmation — ah yes, 
indeed" (he had already seen Carpenter), — " very sad. Pride 
and poverty !" 

" Especially poverty !" said Jennie, with scornful eyes. 
" Especiallj poverty, of course, my love ! that is, when 
coupled with morals of which one cannot approve. Honest 
poverty is very Afferent." 
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"Is lie ever coming here again?" 

"Who, my dear?" 

" I thought we were only speaking of him— of Mr. Tyrone 
—papa. Is he oTer likely to come any more ?" 

" It is possible, my dear. I do not aay that it may not be 
possible. In business we have often to meet on friendly 
terms with persons whose private conduct we cannot admire. 

" Yes ; hut / would not, if I were a man, go out of my way 
to Inrite such people to my house, and beg of them to come, 
and make myself humble to them, and put myself under their 
feet — I would not do it!" 

" Men often have to conciliate." 

" Then I am glad I am not a man. I could not do it for 
all the world." And so saying, Jennie left the room rather 
hastily as if she had forgotten something. 

Mr. Aepar hod finished bis breakfast. He looked at Ua 
iratcb and rose to go. 

" I am very glad," he said to his elder daughter, " to hear 
Jennie express such sentiments. She puts them a little 
sharply, but they do credit to her moral feelings. I am clad 
to find that she estimates properly such a young man as Mr. 
Tyrone." 

" I hope she does estimate him properly," Alida answered, 
thoughtfully. 

" You heard her, Alicia, my love, you heard how warmly 
she spoke. She positively bluned me for even bringing him 
here ! I am relieved a good deal. You, my dear, I need not 
caution, if Mr. Tyrone should come here again. His pros- 
pects are not by any means so good as I fanded ; and he can't 
well marry for fourteen or fifteen years." 

Alicia tossed her head slightly, but then said quite good- 
Jmmouredly — 

" There isn't the slightest occasion to be uneasy on my ac- 
count, papa dear." 

" No, my love, I thought not." 

" I never thought of him, and I can assure yoa he never 
thought about me." 

"Quite right, all right, so much the better. I think the 
gilding of that cornice wants looking to, Alicia; ril tell Car- 
penter. That hearthrug too — isn't it fading very much, and 
so sotm P You oughtn't to let the sun come in ao much in. 
the momiogs. That blind is quite in order, surely ?" 

The younger daughter had now returned to the room. 
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TTsnally bar father never expected her to go into these litUe 
details about f&dinK carpets and tarnished cornices. It veied 
her, in fact, to see him always casting his eyes about the rooni 
in minote inspection of every cbajr and table. She disliked 
to see him thus converting himself into a housekeeper, and 
chafed often at the good-humoured and congenial zest with 
-which Alicia would go elaborately into her father's views and 
considerations on tibe polishing of a curtain ring, or the 
negligence of a housemaid. Indeed Mr. Aspar yras a man 
who will not allow a woman of spirit, be she wife or daughter, 
to hold him in much respect. She may feel affection for Tiim ; 
but she could not respect his undisguised wordUueas, his 
servile ways, his small pride in costly furniture, his small 
anxieties about its proper preservation. Her father's pecu- 
liarities were a trial in general to Jennie Aspar. But this 
day, for some reason, her heart softened and melted to him, 
with something like a filial pity and compassion for his very 
meannesses; with something likeafeclingof penitence for her 
own past impatience ; something like a sense that she was 
even now deceiving him, keeping a secret emotion from him, 
entering upon a new chapter of life which was to separate 
their hearts more widely than ever. Jennie Aspar was the 
better tdready in soul and spirit for the night that had passed 
over her head. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Mks. Orakoes, "Aunt Lucy," lived in Denzill Street, lead- 
ing out of one of the best squares. Mrs. Granger liked her 
friends to describe her as of Denzill Street. " Tlio Grangers 
of Denzill Street, yon know." The square into which Den- 
zill Street opened was not one of your new crude, Belgravian 
fltmctures of stucco which rose out of a builder's swamp the 
day before yesterday, and might be inhabited by any sort of 
people who had money. Bruton Square was surrounded, or 
nearly so, by family mansions, in which successive c^ooerations 
had lived. The palace and gardens of a great uoblcman 
occupied nearly one side of it, and presented to the public the 
view of a blank dead wall, with a grim gate, and tantalizing 
glimpses of noble trees above it. Many of the houses had stiU 
the iron extinguishers outside their doors, where, in the olden 
days, the torch-bearers put out their flambeaux. Brutoo 
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Square was not specially brigbt and clear, it was not staring J 
it was solid, old, and grand. Your new rich man woidd ha?e 
found himself out of his element there. 

It was a great thing therefore to live in one of the streeta 
opening into Bruton Square. To live in Denzill Street was 
one of Mrs. Granger's dearest sources of pride. But Denzill 
Street itself may not apparently be a desirable place to life ' 
in. Anywhere out of London it would have been impossible j 
to get people of good position to pay a high rent for a house * 
in such a place. It is doubtful whether any stranger to 
London could be induced to believe in an unexaggerated 
picture of the condition of Denzill Street. Yet, the Mthfttl 
picture is worth studying, if only to see what a respectable 
Englishwoman will do for fashion. 

Denzill Street connects Bruton Square with a great west* 
end thoroughfare. When you enter Denzill Street you are 
in a perfect network of fashionable streets. But strangers 
approaching Denzill Street from the great thoroughfare, not 
the square, have been known to turn back in disgust, feeling 
convinced that they must have come to the wrong place. For 
the opening of the street at that end looks like a bit of St. 
Giles's. A narrow, crooked neck or gorge it is, with dirty 
little squalid shops on either side, and it seems to be everv- 
where covered and domineered by the backs of houses. As 
he passes on, the visitor is aware of a rag-and-bottle store, a 
dairy, an establishment which proclaims the sweeping ol 
chimneys and keeping flues in order as its motive, an old* 
clothes dealer's, a small tailor's, two shabby little bonnet- 
frame shops, a timber-yard, oddly crammed away among all 
these dwarf tenements, an undertaker's, a staymaker's, a cob- 
bler's, and the Bruton Arms public-house. Being assuredf 
however, that that positively is Denzill Street, leading to 
Bruton Square, the stranger takes heart of grace and pushes 
on. After a while the shops begin slightly to improve in 
their character. The cobbler is succeeded by a boot and shoe-* 
maker ; the stays give place to " Madame D'Epinay of Paris, 
corsetiere,^' One or two small jewellers appear, and here and 
there a tiny private dwelling-house, mean and dingy of com* 
plexion. At last Denzill Street becomes almost exclusively 
made up of private houses, and it empties itself, still narrow 
and poor, into stately Bruton Square, like some miserable 
muddy stream trickling into a broad blue lake. For the very 
best part of Denzill Street is small, starved, and mean^ 
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The private houses, of fading yellow-white fronts, are all 
given up to portico, diniug-room and drawing-room. The 
halk are narrow; the stairs are diminutive and mc;an ; the 
bedrooms arc hardly the size of a good bath ; the serrajitB 
nearly all sleep oS the premiseB ; the carriagos are kept in 
the neighbouring mews. The only thing large about the 
place is the rent. For one of these shabby stifling little dens 
of gentility jou might have a mansion and grounds at Den- 
mark Kill or Highgate. But then you would not have the 
pride of living in Denzill Street, Bruton Square. 

In one of ^e smallest of these fashionable residences lived 
the Grangers. Mrs. Granger never, under any circumstances, 
approached her house from any but the Bruton Square end. 
She avoided the rag-and-bottle shops, the cobbler's, the 
public-house, and the other eyesores of the locality. Her 
own drawing-room windows looked across, and at small dis- 
tanoo, on a blacking-shop, but she could not help that. 

Our little Jennie had a quick sense of humour, and a 
pretty keen appreciation of the ridiculous. She was not con- 
sidered a very sensible little person. No girl is who has at 
one© a turn of the romantic and a somewhat ha^ty temper. 
Placid, steady-going people set her down at once as wild and 
foolish. But she often saw more truly into the reality of 
things than shrewd and commonplace persons could do. 
She hardly knew where her father conducted his business in 
town, or what manner of business it was, but she divined, in 
some instinctive way, that the people who dined with him 
generally despised him. 

One of the persons who afforded her a great deal of amu90< 
ment, and caused her a little vexation, was her aunt, Mrs. 
Granger, This lady lived, as so many ladies do, for fashion. 
Her means were very limited, considering her objects, and 
she was a perfect martyr to the struggle between objects and 
means. When she gave a dinner party, or more ofU'u an 
evening party, she suffered unheard-of agonies in advance 
and afterwards. There was agony about doing the thing 
properly and the minimum of cost; the agony lest any of 
the best people should fail to come ; the agony about the 
attendance, and so forth. When Jennie and Alicia dined 
with her em /ami'ZZe, they positively had not euough to eat. 
They were healthy girls, with good appetites, and they could 
have eaten ever so much more if they had bad it. If there 
-were but four preeent, Mrs. Granger, Mr. Granger, and the 
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two nieces, all the state of the highest occasion was ohseired, 
the same silTer dishes, the same tperyne, the same display of 
Sowers, the same attendance, the eame low dresses and bare 
arms; the eame little sips of wine, in appropriate glasses, 
at the right time. All thia pageantry sometimes suiroimded 
two or tiiree mutton-chops, which Jennie alone coold have 
eaten if she were hungry. Of late she took good care not to 
he, for she made a specially substantial meal at home at 
luncheon, and so she was able to sustain her character for 
ladylike abstemiousness at her aunt's, and to dinunish but 
slightly the slender substance of the feast. 

All this Alicia took with placid good temper, and even 
respect. Alicia liked her aunt, and considered all her cere- 
monials becoming to her station, and therefore impressive and 
august. Alicia was a very good girL It la so good not to 
have any sense of the ridiculous ! " Passion never laughs," 
says a poet and a thinker. Many people believe that Virtue 
never laughs. 

But Jennie could not help lai^hing, however; although 
she liked her aunt, and was personally rather grateful to her, 
she could never get over the coldness with which Mrs. 
Granger treated the father of her nieces. For a long time 
Jennie had gone to Mrs. Granger's in a rebellious spirit, 
against her will, and only because her &ther and sister talked 
her into it. For Jennie, like many hot-tempered young per- 
Boos, was always doing things she would rather not do. She 
began by protesting vehemently against being asked to do 
this or that, and grew angry because she was asked to do it j 
then she said something sharp, and in a few minutes she was 
aorry, was afraid she had hurt somebody's feelii^, was 
longing to do anything in the way of atonement, and waa 
only too glad to be allowed to do the very thing to which, 
in the first instance, she had so warmly objected. So she 
went to Mrs. Granger's, and at length grew into the habit of 
going there whenever she was bidden, and thinking nothing 
about it. 

But now on odd change had suddenly taken place. She 
became as anxious to go to Mrs. Granger's as she wonld 
formerly have been to stay away. Her aunt Granger came to 
be of singular value and interest in her eyes. Her aunt 
asked her to stay in Deniill Street for a few days, and she 
went joyously, although with penitent conscience, for she was 
leaving behind faer Alicia, and the tree on the lawn, and the 
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lovely riewa all across the Surrey commoii. She went with 
xparrkliug eyes, and perhaps with shame-bl ashing cheeks ; 
clelighted to go, penitent to find herself delighted, ati^d to 
confess to herself why she was glad, or why she was ashamed. 
In tmth, she was willing and joyful to go to Aunt Granger's 
dull little house in Denzill Street, where she would never 
hare quite enough to eat, because there was a dim faint 
shadow of a shade of a chance that Mr. Tyrone might come 
there, or that they might meet him somewhere. 

There was one place of all others which, when Jenuiecame 
to DenziU Street, she wished to see. This was the House of 
Commons. She so particularly longed to hear a debate. 
Mrs. Granger was glad. She Uked girls to show some in- 
terest in the House of Commons. It was the right sort of 
thing. All young ladies of good position liked to go to the 
Ivies' Gallery. She had neter known that Jonnie cared 
about such things, by which Aunt Lucy really meant that 
she never supposed that Mr. Aapar's daughter could have 
had such an instinctive appreciation of the respectabilities. 
She was greatly pleased, she knew ever so many members, 
;^e would make arraDgementa at once, and take Jennie to 
the House. 

So she did: and they went one fine evening, Mr. Granger 
•ciMmpanying them, to give them into the custody of a 
member. Jennie's beartwas beating as they were conducted 
through echoing halls and crowded lobbies, and corridors, 
that seemed all windows, and corridors that seemed all gloom 
And dusk, past white statues and fading frescoes, and the 
effigies of Ungs and queens and princes on painted panes. 
Apart from ^1 peculuir and personal emotion, Jennie was 
intensely excited by the prospect of what she was to see. 
Away, immured in her quiet home, she had often wondered 
what that great arena must be like, where the grand political 
battles were fought, which seemed so fittingly the field for 
modem men to show their power. She had formed an idea 
4>f something stately and awful: something to hold one's 
breath as one gazed at it. She was hurried, all bewildered 
and dazed, into the Ladies' Gallery : and they took their 
seats: and^" Aunt Lucy, is thai the House of Commons?" 

For Jennie only saw an oblong, commonplace room, witli 
s lai^ clock staring at her from beneath a gallery filled with 
«ommonplace-looking persons ; a room with rows of green 
leather benohes, and the benches occupied by lounging and 
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Tawnisg men, who did not appear in tlie least to resemble 
Boman senators. Some buzzing, hamming conviaaitioii was 
going on below, of which Jennie could hainilT catch a word. 
The whole thing looked so uninteresting. That the Honss 
of Commons f Whr, that was exactly her idea of a Testrj- 
meeting, as Dickens would haxe described it: of a board* 
room : of something parochial, unheiv^ic, and unpicturesque. 
Jennie's heart at first sank within her. There was one illu- 
sion ^ne, anvhow. 

However, she had not come there merely to see the House 
of Conmions. 

From her seat behind the gilded bars, Jennie looked 
ea.'erlv down into the House. There was nobody there — 
nolv^dy in her sense; although the House was rather fulL 
Suddenly there was a commotion, and members began to 
rush out as if the bmlding was on fire. Jennie looked up 
at her aunt inquiringly. ^''What a disappointment!" said 
Mrs. Granger. The important debate which was to have 
come on had gone off somehow, collapsed une3:pectedly. 
Jennie was at once depressed. Was there nothing else? 
Nothing to speak of; only some Irish question. Jennie 
trembled ; and manaeed to sav that she thoui^ht she should 
like to remain a little longer just to see a little more — ^if 
aunt would be so kind — and then her voice failed her, and 
her heart beat fast and her eves swam, and she fancied in 
her mingled delight and alarm that everybody in the Ladies* 
Gallery, in the House, in the galleries opposite, wim^ observe 
her emotion, for he had just come in. He was there, 
standing down below in fix>nt of her, surveying the House 
as coolly as though he were Mr. Speaker, and owned the 
whole concern. How handsome he looked, and careless and 
unconscious, with his hand in his pocket, as he stood there 
near the door. Then he went and took a seat, and began 
apparently to be very attentive ; and once or twice removed 
his hat suddenly (Jennie was surprised to see so many gen« 
tlemen with their hats on), and partly rose from his seat, 
as if to speak, but sat down again, and resumed his hat^ 
for something or other was being debated, and some tire- 
some old man (a leading member of the (Government, Mrs. 
Granger told Jennie,) would persist in prosing away, although 
Mr. Tyrone evidently wanted to speak. Jennie half con- 
fessed to herself, with a little secret pang, that she didn't 
quite like Mr. Tyrone's hair parted in the middle. It seemed 
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go like a mere coxcomb or a woman. Ferhapa, too. Ma 
loves looked rather dainty. But what of that? She 
crashed such mean, ignoble criticism ; and, beeides, what 
did it matter to her? 

" Do you see the yoting man seated near Mr. Prinker there, 
Jennie?" her aunt whispered ; "the haudsome young man, 
who has just taken off ms hat, with the curling hair parted 
in the middle — no, not there, my dear, but on the right." 

" I see him, annt." 

" That's Mr. Tyrone, the young Irish member, who " 

" Yes, aunt, I know ; I saw him before." 

" Indeed, Jemiie. Where ?" 

" He dined with us one day, annt. Hush, pray," These 
last two words came out witlt a touch of Jennie's wonted 
impatience. 

For the prosing person had sat down, mumbling something 
vhich he had not quite finished even when he took his seat, 
but kept mumbling still to the tabic; and several members 
had risen, and — Jemiie hardly know how or why — only one 
of them kept his position, and the others collapsed, and she 
TTtts aware that "Tyrone was epeaking. For the first few 
Bcntences she could hardly be said to Usten. Only the voice 
filled her ear and possessed her. It was a strange, inde- 
Bcribable ecstasy to sit there and hear his voice. All else 
silent; only that voice heard! It was clear, musical, vibrat- 
ing, with a ring of scorn in it, or complaint, for Tyrone was 
angry about something or other. He used but a few easy 
gestures ; only a quick motion of the hand now and then. 
Ee spoke but a few sentences, clear, vivid, animated, without 
any exaggeration ; a conversational pitch, and hardly any 
more. Such as it was, the speech didn't seem to please some 
of the listeners — and the House was only half full — for there 
-was a good deal of growling dissent, and there was some 
interruption, at which Tyrono flashed out a bright sarcasm, 
and there was laughter. A sharp, rapid sentence more, and 
the whole thing was over. Tyrone had not spoken for ten 
minutes' altogether. Was that a speech ? Jennie wondered. 
Wa« that eloquence ? It was delightful to her, and the voice 
Traa unlike anything she had ever heard. But how short it 
was, and how easily it seemed to bo done ! And now the 
House was blank again, for Tyrone had gone. 

So, when Mr. Prinker, M.P., "the eminent financier," who 
liad brought them into the House, came to tell them that 
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iihere would be nothing else worth listening to, Jennie waa 
glad. When Mr. Prinker, a handsome, mellilBuous, bald, 
and elderly gentleman, knowing that Jennie was new to 
Westminster Palace, ofEered to show the ladies over the place, 
fihe was glad too, for, after all, she Hked to remain a little 
longer. Just as they were traversing one of the galleries whom 
did they see, right in their way, but Mr. Tyrone. He was walk- 
ing slowly towards them, talking with the Hon. Captain Oadsby 
(son of old Cadsby, the Whig banker, lately made a peer for 
his eminent services in looking wise on the benches just behind 
the Ministry when the Whigs were in power, during fiye-and« 
twenty sessions), and he was looking down. Jennie thought 
he would pass them without looking up, and she did not 
know whether to be glad or sorry. For she thought he 
probably would not recognise her, and she knew that, however 
natural this might be, it would mortify and afflict her terribly, 
and that she could never muster up a pleasant word for the 
rest of the evening, and could never get on with Mrs. Granger. 
All this passed through her mind in half a second, and was 
in vain, for Mr. Tyrone looked up and saw her, and re- 
cognised her, and took off his hat to her ; and to her aunt, 
of course, whom he knew slightly already; and, leaving 
Captain Cadsby, he came up and joined the party, and talked 
to Mrs. Granger in the most charming way, Jennie thought, 
and in another moment they were all walking on ; Mr. Prinker 
ahead with Mrs. Granger, and Jennie with Mr. Tyrone fol- 
lowing. 

Mr. Tyrone was very kind to the little maid, who seemed 
to him CTor so young. Tyrone, with all his follies and faults, 
had a sweet and generous nature, which readily opened 
itself to sympathy with that of a pure and bright girL He 
felt quite a pleasure in showing Jennie all the frescoes and 
statues and corridors, and hearing her fresh and animated 
remarks. It was like going over a foreign city with which 
one is familiar in the company of an intelligent and ingenuous 
fellow-traveller, to whom all is new. Jennie knew so little of 
some subjects, and so much of others, was so well acquainted 
with out-of-the-way chapters of history, with unpopular 
poems, with at least the story of this or tl;o.t painting or 
statue, and so little acquainted with the ways of the House, 
and of politics, that her talk was quite interesting. Some- 
times she began to be afraid that she was talking too much, 
and was on the point of saying so. 
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*' I heard your speech to-night," she said, suddenly. 

" That wasn't a speech ; only a few worda." 

" Yes, it was very short. May I come and hear you make 
a regular speech sometimes P" 

" I don't often make long speeches." 

" But you are a very good speaker, I have heard." 

Tyrone smiled. " I don't care about second-class speak- 
iDg," he s^d. " There are only two or three really good 
apeikikers in the House, and I am not one of them." 

" How beautiful that is — oh, how very beautiful !" 

It was the view along and ftem the terrace which drew 
forth this exclamation. They had now just come on the 
terrace. It was a soft, warm evening, between sinking twi- 
light and rising moon. The river looked silvery-grey in the 
fiunt light. The old Palace at Lambeth was steeped in & 
aoftening beauty ; all unsightly objects faded ; a barge, with 
a heavy sail of dark brown, floated slowly along the stream. 
The lights from the House itself showed orange and crimaon 
in the night ; a star or two was seen in the sky. Jennie felt 
her heart leap up at the beauty of the scene and the influence 
of the hour. 

" I never thought there was anything so beautiful in 
London — although Wordsworth " And then she sud- 
denly stopped, afraid that her companion would think her a 
foolish and romantic person. " Don't you think it exquisite F" 

" I can't say I ever thought much about it. One doesn't 
think of beau^ in London." 

" Oh, yes. At least we oi^ht to." 

" Welt you shall teach me all the beauty of this. "Sow 
Ijegin." 

" Nonsense ; the idea of my teaching yon I But you can 
read Wordsworth." 

" No, I can't. At least I have tried often, and failed. But 
I should be more ready to learn of you. Come, tell me all 
about this scene, and Wordsworth." 

" Oh, I couldn't, I have not the conn^ ; besides, if you 
don't feel it yourself, it would be useless. But I know that 
you do feel it." 

" How do you know ?" 

"Because you are so much affected by music, even when it 
isnot very wdl played. " Don't you remember the Irish air?" 

" Indeed I do remember. Shall I never hear you play it 
again?" 
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"As ofteo as you like ; I meaii when you please — ^I don't 
know how to say it. I lun alVaid you thought me a very rude, 
ill-conditioned ^ri that night." 

" No, indeed ; I had not much opportunity of hearing yon 
speak." 

" Tou didn't think about me at all!" said Jennie, with a 
musical little laugh. " Well, it served me right — is that 
slang ? — for I meant to be rude and bitter, and to ofibnd you 
ternbly ! And all thrown away. Tou were quite imconsciouB. 
But I am sorry and penitent, and I apologize all the same." 

" I forgive you on condition that I may hear you play on 
the harp again. But why did you want to offend me so 
terribly?" 

"Well, because you seemed proud and disdainful, and 
seemed to think so much of yourself. And — oh, pray forgive 
me now, Mr. Tyrone, in good earnest, for talking in such a 
way, and making myself ridiculous." 

" I am sorry," ha said, quite gravely, " that you should 
have thought mo such an unpleasant person. I didn't intend 
to bo so. But, pardon me, I believe I did think, at first, that 
you were very, very young." 

" Just a little girl, in fact I Very well ; then I forgive yon 
for that, which is a grave offence, and so we are quits." 

At this moment Mrs. Granger disturbed the talk, for 
she declared it time to go home. Mr. Tyrone accompanied 
the ladies to their carriage, and asked permission to call. 
Then ho bowed, and went back to the House with Mr. Prinker, 
and they drove home. 

At fi^t Jennie felt happy and elate, and all the air around 
her seemed filled with gladness. Then suddenly everything 
darkened down within her, and she bec:ime wretched. For 
she thought she had talked absurdly and pertly to Mr. Tyrone, 
End made an odious exhibition of herself. Oh, why, she 
asked herself, why had she talked in that sort of way P What 
had prompted her to be so flippant and foolish? The more 
she went over the conversation in her memory the more she 
felt ashamed of her own part in it. She would have liked to 
cover her face with her hands then and there. She hardly 
knew how to answer Sirs. Granger when the latter talked to 
her. The rest of the evening was miserable. And Jennie 
lay awake in her bod half the night through, and cried tears 
«f foolish vesation and shame ; and wondered, through all, 
whether he would really call before she returned to Surrey. 
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CHAFTEE V. 



]IIi.rBTCE T7KDNE wos ft person vho had hitherto accustomed 
himseif to think little of onj incliuatioii but his owa, of uaj 
impelling motive but his own impulse. Happily he had 
come into the world with a Idndlj heart, and a frank, sweet 
nature, which refused to be wholly spoiled. From his earliest 
childhood he had been talked by those around him into 
believing himself tt sort of exiled and ruined prince, the repre- 
■aentative of a lost cause. When he came into his property 
he spent it as became a prince ; that is, he flung it away upon 
idle show, and on favourites, who wero often good for nothing. 
He came to England with a certain hostile and a^rcssive 
pride in supposing himself a sort of anachronism ; aud he 
Tas not a little surprised to find that an anachronism may 
becouie the welcome ornament of a London saloon when it 
presents itself in the form of a handsome and accomplished 
young man, who appears to havo plenty of mouey, and is 
adorned by a kind of semi-mythical rank. Tyrone was at 
once piqued and charmed by the welcome bo received in 
English society, and the boyish, harmless vanity, which 
hitherto he had allowed to hold such sway over his actions, 
was soothed, flattered, and stimulated, Tyrone went in for 
-display, and became a lion. He had come to England only 
to carry out his purpose of being an Irish representative in 
Parliament, but he began to enjoy veir readily his social 
success. In the House of Commons, too, he apoke remarkably 
well, displaying an easy, concise force, which was peculiarly 
attractive, and propounding the most ^gravating doctrines 
and questions with a graceful modera^on of tone, which 
made them all the more effective. In short, he became a 
distinct personage, au individuality in Iiondon politics and 
society. The newspapers all denounced him, and all the 
joumaiists personally liked him. His extravagances became 
famous, and rumour imputed to hiiv many indiBcretions aud 
follies of which he had never been guilty. A noble delusion 
preserves a man often from ignoble errors and vices. Per- 
haps Mr. Tyrone might have sunk to bo a mere voluptuary if 
he had not been uphold by the generous, melancholy dream, 
that it was possiblo to play the part of an O'Neill or a 
.Oeraldine in the nineteenth century, in Bolgravia, in West- 
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minBter Faln.cc, \Tlth a Manchester member aod an Lisb 
tntramoiitaiie for collea^es and allies, and vith frank 
loyalty to British mon&rchy as a condition precedent 

A very few years found Tyrone on the verge of pecuniary 
ruin, and still at once too prond and too weak to acknowledge 
realities and f^kce them out. A dash of the cynical began to 
grow Bp in him, chiefly because of the self-examination which 
theveryneceasitieaof his eiiatence forced upon him. Tempta- 
tion, as he considered it, presented itself to him on two sides. 
He might, perhaps, accept (or obtain) some place nnder 
Qovemmcnt, which woald save him from personal min, at 
the expense of all that dignity of Irish chieflun which h& 
still delighted to wear ; or he might marry a lady who was 
still young, who was remarkably handsome and attractive, 
who was immensely rich, and who, he coold not doabt, would 
have him if he only asked her. This would save all chances, 
for she was a woman who would be only too glad to help him 
to sustain the part of Irish chief by herself becoming Irish 
chiellainess if be wished it. But T^'rone shrank from the 
self-shame of this mercenary surrender. Even if he had loved 
her, he would have shrank from accepting rescue &om ruin 
out of the generous hand of a woman. She was charming, 
Mndly, devoted to him ; he felt an almost painful sense of 
gratefiilness to her. Sometimes he could hardly help yielding 
to the magic of her personal attructions, and her warm, emo- 
tional nature. But his pride and bis self-love had hitherto 
come to his rescue. 

And yet — and yet — something must be done. It was in. 
this condition of mood and of difficulty that Tyrone found 
himself when Jennie Aspar's harp struck an unexpected and 
profoundly sympathetic chord in his sensitive, impulsivd 
Celtic nature. Ufrom that hour he had never seen the child 
again he would never have forgotten her. It was not she 
alone ; It was not the music alone. He might have gone to 
a concert, and, having glanced at the programme and seen 
that that particular air was set down for performance, have 
waited calmly fur it, and listened with pleasure while some 
harpist far superior to Jennie made it thrill from the vibrating 
string, and have forgotten all about it in an hour. But as 
he heard it at Mr. Aspar's, the scene, the time, the surround- 
inga, the business be had come for, the purposes he was 
beginning in his wavering soul to contemplate, tlie unexpected 
irruption of tlie music upon worldly plana, and confiiaed. 
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Mattered bopes, smote him with an influence entirely peculiar, 
and not to be for^tten. It came to him a-lmost as the 
Saster choms comes on Faust. It came, at least, like a voice 
from the r^ons of romantic and generous dreamland, whence 
came once his highest and least selflsh purposes, calling him 
to he true to the dreams of his jouth, and not to sell even a 
noble foUy for the pay of a Ministry or the bounty of a 

He would, therefore, have remembered Jennie Aspar had 
he never seen her a^aiu. But when they met agaiu, ber 
Bomewhat strange blending of fresh, childlike innocence and 
piquant cleverness was so pleasing, new, and attractive to him, 
that he could not or would not deny himself the sense of a 
new enjoyment. He called at Denzill Street every day while 
Jennie stayed there. He took Mrs. Granger aud her niece 
to the Ladies' Qullery, and walked with them on the terrace 
more than once. He was especially glad when one day that 
he happened to call Mrs. Granger happened not to be at 
home, and he bad half an hour's tete-a-tete with Jennie. 
Mrs. Granger was very well pleased that her niece should be 
admired. It gave Jennie a new value if ebe drew fashionable 
young men to Denzill Street. She made Jennie lengthen her 
stay. She sent for Alicia too. The Hon. Captain Cadsby 
came with Tyrone to call, and came again and again on his 
own account, and was very attentive to Alicia. 

"Mr. Tyrone," said Jennie, the day that be found her 
alone, " I have just been reading something about you in this 
stupid paper. What does it all mean ? Is it true that you 
hate Enghnd and English people, and that you would be a 
rebel if yon could? Eebel against what?" 

Tyrone smiled. 

" All that means nothing. It's just the right sort of thing 
to say, I suppose. Perhaps I shall meet the man who wrote it 
in the club smokbg-room to-night, and we shall find that we 
agree in almost all our opinions." 

" But what untruthfulness 1 Write one thing and think 
another." 

" No, not quite that. A man expresses his own opinions 
in private conversation ; the opinions of his newspaper — that 
is, the opinion of the averse Philiutine mind — when he 
writes. At least I suppose so." 

" I wouldn't write a line that I didn't believe every word of." 

" Nor I. But I haven't been trained to the thing." 
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" Yon couldn't be trained to that, I am sore." But now, 
do you hate Englisli people P" 

" All 1117 wannest Triends are Enfrliiih, I think. I sometimes 
feelaaif Iwereasortof rcoegade because of that very thing." 

" But why ? Now that is just what I want to know. 
Why do you feel youreelf like a renegade? Why shouldn't 
you love England as well as I do F" 

" Well, you are English, Miss Aspar, and I am Irish." 

" Still I don't understand. May I not love Ireland ? I 
think I do love her already." 

" I fear it's a long story and a weary one." 

" I wish you would tell me, if you don't think me rude for 
asking, or too stupid to understand." 

Tyrone stood up and walked to the chimney piece, against 
which he leaned, with one hand in his pocket, and an ex- 
pieasion of humorous embarrassment on his face. 

" We were conquered, you know," he began. 

"Hundreds of years ago! tes. Well?" 

" We don't like the idea even yet. We have never quite 
got over it. Qood-humoured English people, who are winners 
m moat things, can't understand that, and think us eullen, 
and foolish, and impossible to please. I come of a family 
which, for seven centuries, has been always in rebellion. X 
am the first of my house who ever wiu willing to live in peace 
under an English government. The Celtic nature is not the 
least in the world like the Anglo-Saxon. With us everything 
ia a sentiment. We can't help it ; English people don't 
understand that, can't understand it. There are times when 
I could laugh at my own folly, or feel ashamed of it ; but I 
can't get over it for all that. What would you have?" 

" But you don't really want another rebellion ?" 

" Of course not. I am not a lunatic or a criminal ; and, 
believe me, I am deeply attached to England and English 
people. But I cannot forget that I belong to a people and a 
&mily which suffered half a dozen conquests, and countlesa 
confiscations. Perhaps this is absurd. We cannot help it. 
X told you once of the Banshee F Very well. The national 
&ncy which originated the Banshee isn't quite the same aa 
that which is represented by the Metropolitan X£ailway. We 
don't believe in the Banshee now any more than you, but it 
is to us a thing intelligible and in keeping." 

" Then do you mean that you and we — the Irish and the 
English — never can get on together?" 
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" Ob, no ; 1>ut tliat the people must sot be surprised if the 
l)ond does not become close and Uvrng all at ouue. You 
mustn't be impatient. Ton mnat allow to the couqnered the 
«onBolatioQ of his grievance." 

" So many hundred years," said Jennie, musingly, " and 
not forgotten yet." 

" Yes," said Tyrone, with a sudden impetuosity, " I grow 
Dometimes weary of the everloBting whine and moan, which 
never come to anything. I sometimes despise myself for 
joining in it, or encouraging it. So impotent and so vain! — 
when nothing can be done-^nothing. We might, at least, 
have the dignity of patience and silence." 

" When nothing can be done P You speak as if you were 
sorry nothing can be done. Isn't that very like what this 
paper says — as if you would be a rebel if ?" 

"If I could P I4'o; I wish for something better. So do 
we all, I hope — in Ireland I mean. But there are momentB, 
of coarse, when the old spirit breaks out, let us do what we 
will. Every Iriabman who is not a lacquey or a coward is a 
conquered rebel, Miss ABpar, and nothing else. This seema 
an odd anachrooiem, does it not, here in the nineteenth 
century, you and I talking together in sight of Piccadilly ? 
It is true, though, all the same. Whererer you see an Irish- 
man yon see a man separated from the E^oglish friend who 
converses with him by the iact that the Irishman always feels 
himself the representative of a lost cause." 

" I don't understand it," said Jennie. " But I wish I re- 
presented a lost cause." 

" Why BO F" 

"Because I think it's poetic and romantib and interesting, 
and not commonplace," 

Tyrone smiled, 

" You have answered the fool according to his folly," he 
said, with a dash of bitterness in hia tone. " I do believe 
there is a good deal of that feeling at the bottom of the whole 
thing," 

He tnmed the conversation to some other subject, and 
would not go back to that any more then. 

Jennie hunted up all the books she could get about Ireland 
in the rebel sense. She read the life of Hugh O'Neill and 
the songs of the Nation, and Lady Morgan's forgotten 
"O'Briens and O'Flaherties," and various other specimcna 
of biography, minstrelsy, and fiction. She kept on at this 
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Boit of study for many days after sho had left DeuzOl Street 
(we are now a little anticipating), and at last there hegan fa> 
rise up in her wondering mind the conamoasneBe that, in two 
little islands side by aide, there really were two Afferent 
natione, different in race, temperament, traditions, and hopes. 
This was, to her, b, new and wonderfiil diacovery. It affected 
her with a deep sense of pain ; for, womanlike, she had a 
personal sentiment mixed up with her contemplationa of 
everything, and she feared that there must always be an 
utterly hopeless gap between England and Ireland — ^that is, 
between England and Mr. Tyrone — ^tbat is, between Mr. 
Tyrone and herself. 

Meanwhile Mr. Tyrone was now haring frequent interviews 
with Jennie's father at the office over the collection of curio- 
sities. No plan Fesmed to unfold itself for the raising of 
money on Tyrone's property or prospects ; and yet Tyrone 
must absolutely have money somehow. He had wasted erery- 
tbing except a little sum which had belonged to his mother, 
and was invested in Government securities. This gave him 
about three hundred a year, and he had always, amid whatever 
follies, steadily refused to cut up the poor little bird which 
gave those small golden eggs. He began to make np his 
mind that he would positively withdraw from all society, and 
live resolutely on that pittance. But just for the hour he 
wanted money badly, and ho would have it — for this once, of 
course, for this last time. He hod a good many valuable 
trin];ets. some of them heirlooms, which hitherto he had not 
dreamed of parting with, but which now must needs go. 
Among them were a diamond cross, which bad belonged to 
some ancient lady of the family, a star which King James II. 
had given to an ancestor, a sword which had a jewelled hilt, 
and was presented by Philip II. of Spain to a Tyrone, and a 
few other such trensures. Tyrone resolved to sell these for 
money. " I don't sfO what good they ever did to me," he 
murmured to himc^elf, endeavouring to excuse his degeneracy, 
" except to fill my head with idle romance and folly. Til begin 
a new career all the more appropriately by getting rid of them." 

Mr. Aspar undertook to dispose of these reliqucs privately. 
He informed Tyrone that ho should be able to get him a 
thousand ]iounds. 

" Give me," said Tyrone, " two or three hundred pounds, 
and keep the rest for the present. I had rather you did, Mr. 
Aspar." 
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" But your banker, Mr. Tyrone : I query, dr, whether it 
wonid not be better " 

" I have not troubled myself much about a bank account 
iMs some time, Mr. ABpar. In fact, I have been a fool, and 
I am not quite free of my folly yet. If I had even those few 
hundred pounds in a bank, I should perhaps spend them all 
the same. But when I leave them with you, and tell you 
why I have done so, I shan't come to you next day, and con- 
fess that I have already broken my resolve." 

" Well, sir, you gentlemen will, I suppose, be a little ex- 
irav^ant ; we humble business men, of course, have not the 
way " 

" If that is to be a gentleman, Mr. Aspar, I think you 
might thank Heaven that you are not one ! If you can make 
a resolve and keep it, if you can save the money you have 
honestly earned, you are far more of a gentleman than — than 
other people, I think. But I am going to try to be a gentle- 
man, too, in that sense. Keep the money for me." 

"With pleasure, sir, since you wish it. Shall I advance 
you three hundred pounds now ? Then when I receive the 
money for you, I will give you a formal memorandum." 

" Thanks ; yes. I should like it now." 

Mr. Aspar counted over the notes, which Tyrone crushed 
up together and thrust into his pocket. Tyrone conversed 
with Mr. Aspar more respectfully than bad been his wont. 
The growth of his acquaintance with Jennie had made him 
more disposed to find merit in her iather, and to give up that 
kind of manner, de haul en bat, with which he had been ac- 
customed to treat him. Still Tyrone could not bring himself 
there, over that curiosity shop, to tell Mr. Aspar the mouOT- 
lender how often of late he had visited his daughter. He 
could not come to a level of equality there. But some word 
or other hastily dropped made it clear to Mr. Aspar now that 
his client was a frequent visitor at Mrs. Granger's. He made 
up his mind that Jennie and her sister must at once return 
home. 

Tyrone, as he passed down the stairs, encountered the 
sedate Carpenter, who bowed with reverential gravity. 
Tyrone hardly saw him. Our hero was, for the moment, 
veiy much elated. He had some money again, and could 
tiiink of nothing just then but the fact that be could hide his 
ruin from Jeuiie'a eyes for a few days, and seem to her still 
something like the descendant of princes 
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C&rpetit«r knocked softlj at liis master's door, and then 
entered. Mr. Aspar ma seated in an old chair drawn up to 
an old desk. Tke room was very shabby. Mr. Aspar only 
cared for handsome and costly things to please his daughters. 
He was biting hia naUs, and as a ray of sun fell upon his 
thin whiskers, and the lines about lus face, he was looking 
Tery much aged. 

"Well, Carpenter," he asked, eagerly, "how are things 
looking?" 

" Bad, sir — very bad." 

Mr. Aspar sighed. 

" As bad as we expected?" and he gazed up, with his head . 
on one side. 

"Worse, sir, worse." 

He rubbed hia hands throngh his hair fretfully, then be 
jumped up all in a nervous tremor. 

"I'll bring those girls away. Carpenter," he screamed, 
" from that cursed old woman's house. She only wants them 
there to draw young west-end cubs around her. What 
would she care whom they married, or what happened? Car- 
penter, he goes there every day — after my little Jennie." 

"Who, sir?" 

"That fellow — that confounded, insolent, broken.down, 
Irish profligate, who gives himself the airs of a prince, by 
Jove ! without a penny in his pocket. What a fool I was to 
bring him to the house. I thought there waa a fortune left 
to him, I'll bring my girls home. Carpenter. She shall come 
home, I tell you — Jennie shall come home !" 

Carpenter hstened quietly. He had seen such gts come on 
his master of late, and he knew the reason why. In another 
moment Mr. Aspar put his head between his hands and burst 
into tears. 

"Oh, Carpenter," he sobbed, in a low tone, "I've only 
worked, and slaved, and thought for them, for my girls — to 
make them ladies — to leave them rich, and I shall die — 1 
shall die ! and they wont have a sixpence in the world !" 

Meanwliilc, Tyrone, sauntering slowly westward, was medi- 
tating on the caprices of fate, which doomed the descendant 
of princes to poverty, and gave wealth to an old money-lender 
and shopteepcr in London. Likewise, he wondered how the 
mean and commonplace personage came to have, besides hia 
wealth, the treasure of such a pretty daughter — a daughter 
irhom even the descendant of princes m^ht strive to please. 
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CHAPTER VL 



Wb have already spoken of a lady whom Tyrone might 
Ii&ve married. It vas to her house ho went when, the night 
vie first saw him, he turned moodily out of Palace Yard, 

Mrs. Richmond Lorn had become, in a certain sense, ono of 
the celebrities of the London seaaou. She was rich, she was 
a widow, she was beautiful. Mrs. I<om was dark of complexion, 
almost like a Cuban, with deep eyes, which gleamed like 
liquid jewels, and hair that naturally crisped and waved. 
She had a fine figure, fiill, but not exuberant ; and her neck 
and shoulders were in their way perfection, and only fell 
short of perfection in eveiy way, because, when they were 
displayed in evening dress, they were so white and beautiful 
as to attract at first perhaps a disproportionate sjnount of 
attention. A stranger seeing Mrs. Lorn in a room for the 
first time was sure to ask either " who is the lady with the 
eyes F" or " who is the lady with the shoulders P" 

Mn. Iiorn was an American. She came from Vii^nia. 
Ifow Virginia is or was an old-fashioned Ei^land, with the 
feudalism unextinguished. It is a great thing to belong to 
one of the first families of Virginia — the "F. F. V.'s" as 
satirical Northerners call them. Not to be of the P. F. V.'s 
is to be nothing. Mrs. Lorn came of one of the first among 
the first. She was a. beautiful girl, and a bdle in her youtl^ 
bat she was also a girl of some talent, and she went in for 
achieving distinction, or having a mission. Down in Dixie's 
Land they have awholeswarmof wonderful women, poetesses, 
novelists, artists, and so forth, whose fame never crosses the 
borders of the old slave dominion, but whom they adore and 
glorify down there, and on whom they lavish the most 
gorgeous expletives of praise. It was very easy for a pretty 
woman with money to become one of that gifted band. The 
men never troubled themselves much about such intellectual 
competition, but left their wives and sisters to do all the 
glowing novels and the impassioned verses, and were proud 
to believe that they had Southern Sappbos, De Staels, 
and I>udevants in their own family circles. Mrs. Lorn, then 
Miss Selina Saulsbury, enrolled herself as a novelist and 
poetess, and was held by her admirers to threaten the laurels 
of the illustrious Mrs. Noithwit, the feminine Walter Scott 
of the South, in the former field of gloiy, and to have dimmed 
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the lustre of the Southern Cormna, the renowned lad; irho 

si^ed herself " Storfire" in the latter. 

But Miss SanlsbuTy desired a mission and a deed. She 
had a kindly heart, and she lored to do startling things. 
She became an abolitionist, and boing a wealthy orphaji, 
mistress of herself, slje emancipated all her slaves. Thus she 
threw down, with an echoing clang, half her forinne, and she 
was denounced in her native State. She paid a visit to 
Saratoga, spent a winter in New York city, received several 
offers of marriage, and finally married Mr. Bichmond Lorn, a 
man of great wealth, from Bu&alo, in New York State. They 
came to Europe not long before the Confederate rebellion 
broke out ; and in Europe they remained, Mrs. Lorn thinking 
America inferior and unattractive as regarded its social life. 
They lived in Borne, in Florence, in Dresden, in Paris. They 
had one child, a Uttle boy, bom about a year after their 
marriage ; and four years after that Mr. Bichmond Lorn 
died. 

Mrs. Lorn lamented him becomingly, although she had 
never made it any secret to him or to her more intimate 
friends that he was not her ideal, that their natures hardly 
corresponded, and that he was rather practical, unaspiring, 
and unimaginative. Lately she had come to live in London, 
and was devoting herself, she said, to her boy. On his behalf, 
donbtless, she gave a great many charming little dinner 
parties and crowded receptions, and did her best to make her 
way into brilliant London society. People said that she was 
looking for an English husband and an Enghsh title. They 
said that her mission and her aspiration were now to become 
Lady Something or other. 

It was to one of Mrs. Lom's evening parties that Maurice 
Tyrone went that night when with uncertain steps he turned 
away from the House of Commons. Certainly, if Mrs. Iiorn 
panted for an English title there was no such honour to be 
obtained through Tyrone. Yet be was one of her most par- 
ticular favourites. From her first meeting with him, she 
admired him, and said so to eveir one, himself included. 
She began to take, she declared, quite a maternal interest in 
him. He was not so much older than her boy, she sud. 
The boy was thirteen. 

A wonderful httle boy he was. Small and slender for his 
years, with curly bur, sparkling dark eyes, and thin sallow 
face, he had so much intelligence and precocity condensed 
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into hu litUe ^age, th&t ho might hare reminded the 
beholder of one of the ancient fiuries vho thought fit to 
subatitate themselves for stolen children, and who were dis- 
covered by the sapematural shrewdness and antiquity peering 
out from nnder their shriTelled eyelids. M&ster Lorn had 
been set to study so early in Qermany and France, and had 
himself such a natural love of reading', that already ho could 
discourse of Schiller, Shakespere, Bacine, and Heine, had 
studied Darwin, and was fond of Quarterly Reviews. But 
he was a bright and spry little man, too, full of animal spirits 
for all his Darwin, a gallant and devoted admirer of hia 
mother, the pet of hia mother's servants, and the perplexity 
of every new visitor to Mrs. Lorn, Tonag Lorn was almost 
as warm an admirer of Tyrone as his mother ; looked up to 
him with as much of personal homage as this premature 
youth could exhibit towards any son of earth, and in his way 
endeavoured to dreaa and make up after his friend and leader. 
He tried to part hia curly little mop of hair down the middle, 
he bathed his kerchief in perfume, he wore gloves of the 
colour apecially favoured by Tyrone, had a Gabion of buttoning 
hia little frock coa.t by one button at the waist as Tyrone had, 
and a way of standing with one hand thrust into one pocket, 
as Tyrone was accustomed to do. Having heard somehow 
that Tyrone was deeply in debt, he longed to be in debt too, 
but his Tnn.TnT^ i i v gave him so much money that he really 
could not work himself into that blest condition. But he was 
proud to think that as Tyrone came of a grand old family, 
nearly faded out now, so, too, did he, at least on the side of 
his mother. 

Mra. Lorn lived in a houae near the Marble Arch. She 
had taken the honse for a year or two from its owner, who 
was abroad ; and el^antly fumiahed as it was already, she 
bad apeut money in still further ornamenting it. One morn- 
ing she is reclining picturesquely on a aofa, and holds a novel 
in her hand, at which she someUmea glances. 

Master l^eodore Lorn entered dressed for aome expedition 
out of doors evidently. His little coat was nattily held in at 
the waiat by the one button ; a handkerchief just showed its 
snowy tip f^om hia breast pocket ; he had a tiny silver-headed 
cane in his hand. 

"Are yon going ont, darling?" 

"Soon, nr^niTnft. I say, how charming yoa do look this 
morning." 
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"Do I, Theodore? I am glad. Toa look pale, my child ; 
I hope yoa have not been stadying too much. 

" Oh, well, you see this GTreek ia rather of a bore ; but I 
want to know all about it. Erery fellow studies — every fel- 
low who has anything in him. It nerer hurts us — don't voa 
believe awoid of it ! Look at the men in the House : tuey 
sit up half the night. Look at Tyrone I There is a chap to 
sit up ! He never looks half so &esh aa when he has gone to 
bed at four o'clock in the morning, and tumbled up at eight." 

" But Mr, Tyrone is a man, my love, and strong^—" 

" Think I'm not strong ? Ton just feel that bicepa^ 
couldn't I punch a fellow's head ! There is that cad Charley 
Elvers ^• 

" That what, darling ?" 

"That cad, mamma. Cad, don't you know P— mean, shabby, 
that sort of thing." 

" Don't you tlunk you learn a little too much slang, Theo- 
dore?" 

" Every one talks slang now : girls even. Cad's a great 
word of Tyrone's." 

" Oh, indeed." 

" Tyrone says be doesn't like to hear women talk slang, 
though." 

" He doesn't hear me indulge in such language, Theodore." 

" No : so he aays ; and he says you're right." 

"Does be — ^Mr. Tyrone^ouen — sometimes talk of me, 
Theodore ?" 

Tou bet ! I mean of course he does ; ever so often." 

" What does he say, love ?" 

"Oh, praises you, you know — ^ihat sort of thing. Bum if 
be didn't " 

*' Rum, darling ?" 

" Tes — queer, you know." 

" Bum is a drink, my dear — sudors and people drink it." 

Theodore burst into a genuine and boyish little spirt of 
laughter. 

" Oh, I say — it isn't that rum. Rum is an adjective signi- 
fyini; odd, droll, absurd. See Dr. Johnson, Noah Webster, 
Walker, and the Slang Dictionary. But I say, TnftTn.ii;v ; is 
Tyrone coming to call here to>day f " 

" I think — perhaps he is." 

" Well, it doesn't matter — ^Fll walk over and give Mm a call 
anyhow, and Til bring him along to luncheon if I can. Bat 
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lie knowB BQch a lot of swells, be is alva^a goii^ some* 
where." 

Mrs. Lorn tojed with the bracelet on her wrist, turning it 
slowly roond and round, and only once sending a glance from 
her deep and liquid eyes into the unconscious face of her 
complacent boy. Perhaps it ought to hare relieved her 
from Bome of her embarrassment that a servant came in and 
banded her a card. She took it as a means of relief, but 
when she had looked at it a new and deeper embarrassment 
came on ber. 

*' What's up, mamma ?" 

" A visit, dear, from a Colonel Qnentin — do you know any 
Colonel Quentin ?" 

" Never heard the name in my life ; who's he — what's his' 
r^pment P" 

" I don't know. Let the gentleman come up, Leonard^ 
you won't care to stay, Theodore?" 

" No, mamma, I'm off. See you soon again." He went 
daintily up to her, stepping jauntily in his little shiny boots, 
kissed her band with the air of a gallant, and left the room 
by another door than that which the visitor was to enter. 

Mrs. Tiom ^ain looked at the card. It bore tbe words 
*' Colonel Quentin, U.S.A." The latter initials, representing 
" Tlnited States Army," Mrs. Lorn had not mentioned when 
speaking to her son. 

"Colonel Quentin? Quentin f" she repeated the words 
slowly to herself, " I never knew any Quentin but the one." 

That moment the visitor himself was announced. Colonel 
Quentin was rather tall, very muscular, but thin, without an 
ounce of flesh anywhere to spare on him. He had a sallow 
face and close-cropped black hair, and a thick black moustache. 
He was fashionably dressed, but looked somehow liko one of 
the darkest of forest Indians disguised as a gentleman. There 
was something about him of the bravo : something of tbe 
professional gambler of the Mississippi steamers. From the 
bat which he held in his hand to tbe tips of his boots he was 
all shine : and the glitter was the more remarkable because 
of the saturnine expression of his face. He bowed so low 
that the bunch of hot-house flowers in his button-hole was 
occulted from Mrs. Lom's point of view. 

Before he had time to speak, Mrs. Lorn rose from her seat 
and advanced to meet him. 

" You are Philip Quentin I" she sud, in a low voice. 
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"I am Fhiljp Qaentin, Mrs. Lon. The eatoe — no, not 
quite the same " 

" You are cbanged in appearance dnoe laat we met." The 
ladj laid a deUcate little emphasis on the word " we." 

" Chained in appearance I I Bhould think so. I am forty 
Tears old, I've been in a dozen battles, I spent a tear in the 
Libby prison in ilichmond: Tve been wounded tmd half- 
starved, and &«zen and scorched 1 There's not a joint nor a 
limb about me that hasn't felt steel or ball, or fire, or some- 
thing of the kind 1 Tes, I have changed, Mrs. Lorn, in ap- 
pearance and otherwise. Tou have led a different sort of life, 
and you have not changed." 

" Philip," she l^d her hand gently upon his sleeve and 
looked up into his eyes — *' Philip, have you come to see your 
old friend only to reproach her P" 

"Not I,'' he an9wered,with seeming carelessness; "Ihaven't 
said a word of the kind." 

" But yon have not forgiven me ?" 

" Oh yes, long since. I have changed. The romantic has 
been a good deal worked out of me since the days when I 
acted like a fool, Mrs. Lorn, and you acted like " 

" Like a coquette, you were going to say P Like a folse and 
heartless girl, that's what you meant to say." 

" Something like that." 

"I don't deserve it — I don't indeed I Sit down: no, ait 
near me : there I We must be friends. Listen to me. I 
was very fond of you then, Philip — I was indeed. But I did 
not believe I could make you happy or you me. Nearly all 
my fortune was gone, and you had nothing. I knew myselt 
and my ambition, and your ambition. Talk to me of people 
like OB being happy in genteel poverty! I had to make a 
resolve ; I went to New York and I found my destiny." 

" Li less poetic words, you married old Lorn for his money." 

"I did — I don't pretend to deny it. Would it have 
pleased you better if I had married somebody for love F I 
made him a good wife ; no word of reproach ever came on 
me. Did there P" 

" I believe not. I never heard of any. Perhaps if I hod 
known of any reproach at the time I should have been glad, 
for I should have made use of it to punish you, if I could." 

"No, you wouldn't! No, you wouldn't, Philip! I know 
TOU better. I know how full of pity your heart always was 
lor onr womanly weaknesses I Ah, we are miserably wei^, 
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ve cre&tinres whom you call goddeBsea when tou flatter Ti» 
and tjrauts when you laugh at ua t We need all Toiur charity 
and pit;, eren the beat of na, from the worst of you! No, 
Philip, eren if I had wronged you, you nerer would have 
tnjared me." 

She talked so earnestly tliat one might have thought she 
waa really pleading to avert some present danger. 

" Well," no replied, " I would not injure you mow, that is 
certain. Listen, Mrs. Lorn. Men don't, I find, keep on 
always caring about a woman, even though she has thrown 
them over. But I did feel your treatment of me at the time. 
It did play the devil with part of my life. What an idiot I 
was ! As sure as you sit there, I flung myself, over and over 
again, in the way of death becatiee of you. Well, let me be 
honest with you; I don't feel that way any more," 

"Tou have forgotten me," she said, quietly. 

" Not forgotten, as you aee, for I have found you out, and 
here I am. But I am not wild about you any more. I shan't 
complain if jou fall in love with somebody else and marry 
him. I have paased my forty years, and I suppose I know 
the worth of a lass, I'll not say I forgive you, for there's a 
twang of Christian virtue about such words that I don't 
pretend to ; but I don't bear any malice." 

" Tou were always generous," she murmured, although not 
quite certain whether that was the right thing to say at the 
moment. Hia hard coldness somewhat puzzled her. He 
evidently would not be sentimental or passionate, or play a 
part in a scene. He seemed to hare grown terribly practical. 
Her memoiy went back to certain moonlight melting scenea 
of bighflown sentiment steeped in a pretty warm atmosphere 
of passion, and she felt herself covered with shame at the 
recollection. "Soea he remember all thattoof" ahe asked 
of herself, in a kind of terror. 

" I was generoua toyou,"he said, "and at least uiore gene- 
rous, by Jove I than most wild young fellows would have been. 
Tou were awarm-bloodedgirl in those days, Mrs. Lorn, and if 
I hadn't thought more of you than you did of yourself " 

" Oh, for shame ! Oh, don't 1" She.covered her face with her 

"I remember oZ!, you seel How could I help remembering? 
I have all your letters — some of them fond and fooliah enough 
to make people believe you had been even more foolish than 
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" fbilip," alie said, looUng up with a pale and friglttetied 
foce, " you hare not really kept tnose letters— the silly letters 
of a mad romantic girl P Ton liave not kept them i" 

*' I have them all — every one. I had a ^d of notion once 
of sending them along to old Lorn, but I suppose I vas too 
generous ; and, besides, I don't think his gutta-percha heart 
vould have been much disturbed." 

"I told him all," she interposed, quickly. 

" Yes, after your own &sluon, no doubt. You will excuse 
me, Mrs. Lorn, if I say that you nerer were remarkable for 
accuracy of statement. AnyhoW) I have the letters." 

"What use could you make of themP What conld yon 
do with them P Suppose you were to publish them in the 
papers, who will think the worse of me now because I was a 
wild romantic girl ever so many years ^o, and threw away 
my heart upon a man ivho was unworthy of it F" 

He smiled rather grimly. 

" The letters are a little equivocal here and there, and some 
people might read them wrongly. Besides, all this talk's 
uBeleaa with me. I know what you are about. I bare been 
looking over the game." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Only that you have given your susceptible heart away 
again to a man whom yon believe worthy of it this time. I 
know it all, Mrs. Lorn. You are in love with my cousin 
l^rone," 

"Your cousin?" 

" Cousin of some sort — Tm not very clear upon the exact 
relationship. Old Tyrone, of New York, who made all the 
money, was married to my mother's sister. In this little 
world, Mrs. Lorn, we are bound up together — all one family." 

" I never knew of this." 

"I never thought much about it, or cared for it, until 
lately. Well, shall I send your letters to my cousin Tyrone, 
and ask him to put any interpretation he likes on them P" 

"You would not — you could not be guilty of such 
wickedness !" 

"Could I notP Fve grown selfish of late, and I could do 
pretty well anything. At all events I could do that. See 
what a tremble you are in already ! Mra. Lom, I hold your 
late in the hollow of my hand. I con crush you." 

As he spoke the word he set his teeth together and clenched 
bis hand as one who actually crushes something within it. 
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and loobed at her \rith glittering and cruel eyea. She gazed 
St him for a moment, and tlien threw herself down, down on 
her very knees, and clasped his hand. 

" Philip," she said, " yon have conquered, yon ham crushed 
me I See how humble lam! Once you used to kneel to me. 
Look how I abase myself before you — I, who was always so 
proud. I have a son, Phihp, a dear, darling eon. For his 
flake I implore of you " 

"And you have a lover too," he coldly observed. 

" I haven't ! No, I haven't ! I don't know whether he 
cares a straw about me, except as a friend." 

" But you — you care about him a httle more than as a 
friend." 

*' What if I do ? Oh, shame to make a woman confess such 
things ! What if I do ? You don't care about me anymore. 
Ton don't want me to many you ; you liave told me that 
already." 

"Quite true. I don't want to marry you, and I am not 
jealoua any more. But I must see your whole heart. 
Mrs. Lorn, you must show me your whole purposes, every 
scrap! Tou must be open, very open, with me, and let me 
know all — everything. Come, then, you are really in love 
with my cousin ? Speak out." 

"I am," she murmured; and then, gaining course, she 
nwe to her feet, put back her hair, and took her seat again 
on the sofa. " I am in love with him. I'm not ashamed of it." 

" This is not the £rat time," he begaji, with a anule. 

"I think it is the first time. I know my own mind now. 
I am not a girl any more, to see a lover and a chivalrous 
hero in the first selfish egotist who chose to flatter me. Tou 
want me to confess all j very well, I came to London to get 
a husband with a title : that, and nothing else. Perhaps I 
could have done it too, but I fell in love with a man who has 
neither title nor money, and I would give my life for him. 
Now you know all. Tou will not harm me, Philip? Oh, if 
I once injured you, forgive me 1 I always trusted in your 
high and generous nature. I left you for your own sake, 
too — I did indeed ! I saw in you a daring ambition and talent 
and energy, and I thought you ought to make a great way in 
the world. Even still — why not do so, even still ? Tou are 
young yet. Let me help you. What good can we get from 
uguring each other F" 

*'None," he answered, composedly; "none whatever. I 
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dont want to inJTue yon, Selisa." For the first time he 
called herbyher name. She caught his hand and pressed it 
warmly. " I will help yon to marry your lover if I can." 

She drew away her band and put it to her eyes again. 

"So,"he said,"yoaarenot aahanied toplan a thing; only 
ashamed to bear it spoken of aloud P Yon do want to marry 
him?" 

" Oh, for heaven's sake, go on, and don't croBS-examine me t" 

" Well, it is for my interest that you should marry him. 
If he marries any time within the next fifteen years — and I 
suppose you hardly mean to defer the business ao long — I 
come into the ownership of a hundred thousand pounds at 
least." 

He told her in a few clear, dry words what we already know 
of the New York will, and she listened in wonder. 

" I shall have other engines at work -too — and I think I 
shall hit him, somehow." 

" But you don't want to injure him T" she asked, in alarm. 

"Oh no. Hare no fear for Attn.- his life's almost as precious 
to me as to you. If be dies without breaking any of the con- 
ditions the money doesn't go to me. It is only as a punishment 
in the event of forfeiture that he's to see the fortune that 
might have been his handed over t« one who doesn't even bear 
the name. Now I am told he is a generous, thoughtless sort 
of fellow, who, if be really cares for a woman, will many her 
right away, and you have money enough for both. I want 
money. I have some embers of ambition still burning in me, 
and I want a career. Tou must help me — ^you owe me that 
much." 

" But how can T help you ?" 

" Simply by marrying him." 

" Oh, what a shame !" she murmured — " what a bnsinesa 
to make of it !" 

" That's all your affair, Mrs. Lorn. You have only in all 
this to please and serve yourseLf, and you will please and serve 
mc. In a word, let ua for the present be confederates." 

" If you will have it " 

"I will Strange, is it not, that yon and I should be con- 
federates f The imforeseen, you see, always comes to 
pass!" 

" One word, Philip, and then I will ask you to go, for my 
Bon will be returning soon. How long have you been here, 
and how did you find me out i" 
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"I Iiave been here some days, and it was the easiest thing 
in life to find out all about jou and yonr movemente." 

" Did you come for this purpose only ?" 

" No, not for this only ; I came partly for a purpose of 
which, perhaps, the world will hear eomething before long." 

" Something dangerous. Ah, I know your old reckless 
ways." 

"Dangerous ; yes, perhaps so. But a good game if the 
fellows can only play it. No matter, I'll not tell you, 
Mrs. Iiom ; it is no business for petticoats. But I, too, am 
going into society, Selina, and I want you to send me cards 
for some of your pleasant receptions ; I am told they are 
rather brilliant things." 

" Do you care for such a life as thatF" she asked, distmst- 
ingly. 

"Just now I do, and so I hare made my formal call, 
Mrs. Lorn, and my address is the lAUgham Hotel. Ton will 
not grudge me an invitation P" 

" Grudge you, Philip ! Ah, if it will do you any pleasure, 
with what gladness I shall welcome you under my poor 
roof!" 

Colonel Quentin was about to make his formal bow and 
withdraw when she spoke those words, and a sudden glitter 
cajne into his eyes. He stopped and, changing his demeanour 
of distant politeness at parting for a manner half familiar, 
half stem, he laid his band on her shoulder and looked fixedly 
at her. 

" Selina," he said, " you wore always, from your childhood, 
a play-actress and a liar. You couldn't help deceiving. A 
thing which might be doue in a plain, str^ghtforward way 
you liked to do by some underhand and deceitful little trick. 
When I was most wild about you I knew this ; but I couldn't 
help myself then ; and I believed you had a generous heart, 
a loving heart. Well, I still think you have some generosity 
in you, and you are welcome to love, and win too, if you can. 
But you are unchanged in your old ways, and it still pleases 
yon to tell lies. Very good. If it gives you any pleasure to 
talk lies to me, do so, I don't object. But understand that 
they don't deceive mo ; I know you perfectly well. Qood 
morning." 

Be went out of the room before she could even ring the 
bell for a servant to open the door. As he went down the 
stairs, Uaster Theodore, bounding up, nearly ran into him. 
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"Halloft!" Colonel Quentin ezcUimed, "is this the son? 
Let me look at jou, mj little maji." 

He took the indignant Theodore in hifl arms and lifted him 
into the air to a. level with his own ejes and coolly studied 
his face. Tho eituation was terrible for Theodore and his 
manly dignity. To submit calmly was to acknowledge him- 
self a child { to struggle would have been jet more childlike 
and humbling. Colonel Quentin hardly seemed to notice the 
flush of anger, and, it must be owned — alas for Theodore's 
manhood!— the starting tears. 

He set the boy down again. 

" So you are Mrs. Lom's son ?" he asked. 

"My name is Lom," replied the iadiga ant Theodore. "I 
haren't the pleasure of knowing your name, and I don't want 
to." He ran up the stairs all glowing and angry. 

Colonel Quentin laughed and went his way. 

<■ Mamma, who's that vulgar cad P'' Theodore exclaimed, as 
he burst into his mother's room. 

"Who, child?" 

" That fellow I met on the stairs. A beastly Tulgar fellow, 
I detest him ! If I were big enough, wouldn't I kick him i" 

" What has he said to you, my love P" 

"SaidP Oh, nothing; it isn't that. But a fellow don't 
like to be called ' little man' and lifted up in the air by a cad 
he never saw before. Let him try it on again — that's all !" 

Mrs. Iiom evaded further inquiry for the moment by 
escaping to her bedroom. Indeed she was greatly disturbed 
and Stated by this unexpected meeting. For years she had 
not heard of Philip Quentin, and she had long given Up 
thinking aboat him, taking it for granted that he was dead 
or had forgotten her. A less welcome visitor she could hardly 
have just now. She sat down before her glass and studied 
her looks. Her eyes were red and swimming in tears ; her 
lips and hands were trembling, and Tyrone would soon be 
here. 

" Oh !" she stud to herself, passionately, and she clutched 
the ivoiy handle of her hairbrush as u it were a dagger, 
" how I should like to have killed him ! I wish he were 
dead ! Good God, to think that I once loved him, and thought 
him handsome and a gentleman! What a cruel, coarse 
wretch t I do believe he was chewing tobacco all the time ; 
the very room smelt of filthy tobacco. And I am in the 
power of that man I" 
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Slif was ikirl; longing to relievo hersolf by the itnlulgenoe 
«f a full outburst of teare ; but sbe bad no time for the 
loiuty. Tyrone was coming soon. 

How it ia certain that Tyrone never chewed tobacco; 
nether was Colonel Quentin indulging in that ungenteel and 
revolting habit when in Mra. Lom's drawing-room. That 
assertion of hers was but the wild outcry of feminine anger 
impotent of revenge. But it is probable that Colonel Quen- 
tin's clothes did smell of tobacco, for he was a great smokw. 
Let it be observed, however, that Mr. Tyrone likewise loved 
a cigar, and that Mrs. Lorn had more than onco permitted, 
nay, encouraged and enjoined him, to sinoko it in her 
presence, and even expressed a contempt for feebler-minded 
ladies whose nostrils and dignity could not endure the aroma 
of the weed. It may also be mentioned that in the old years 
X^iilip Quentin was likewise a great and persistent smoker, 
and Mra. Lorn, then the love-sick Selina Saulabury, had 

f)roIeased to derive joy &om the ^grance of her soldier 
over's cigar. The old, old difference between now and then 1 
Then ! when young Philip Quentin, fresh from West Point 
and dreaming of a career, used to be stationed in the southern 
<dty of which Selina was a poetic belle, and he seemed to her 
the handsome, daring hero of her dreams — ^Djalma (by 
reason of hia olive akin) and the Corsair and Henry Morton 
all in one, with a sweetly bewitching and terrible savour of 
Brian de Boia Ouilbert thrown in I Then! when she fell 
madly in love with him and he with her, and they had secret 
walks together and reclined under trees and floated in boats, 
and kisses were ever so much plentier than blackberries ; and, 
to do common justice to the man who afterwards gave himself 
up BO much to the world, the flesh, and the devil, he might have 
married her, or done anything he pleased with her, but that 
he was heroically resolved to win his bride by making a name 
and a fortune and all the rest of it before he claimed so 
precious a creature for his own ! Then ! when she wrote the 
passionate, extravagant love letters, in which she often and 
often professed a devotion to her lover as wholesale, reckless, 
and scornful of all laws as Eloiaa did 1 Then ! when he, 
terribly in earnest, went away to do great thinga somehow 
in the great cities — the times were times of piping peace then 
in America, and the soldier had little chance of prevailing 
by tbe sword — and in absence his love burned more strongly 
than ever, and hers began to cool and cool, until, in tba 
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gueties of New York and Saratoga, it vent out altogetber, 
and she sold tor money the pretty shrine in which the fire 
had once been burning — the sacred fire which had lost all 
its sanctity, the eternal fire which died so soon I 

That was then ; now had come up the very disagreeable 
and terrible ghost of this old dead love. Some women, 
when they harre loved and now love not any longer or have 
changed to a new fancy, still hold tender and sacred the 
memory of their old passion, dig it a pretty little grave, 
and put a kindly monument over it with a gentle poetio 
inscription, and now and then, when they have a few moments 
quite to spare, will even pay it a visit and lay a little immorteVa 
softly there, and say a peaceful word or two of remembrance 
or of prayer. But others, when they have done with the 
thing, never want to bear of it or see it any more. They 
would have it buried deep down in the bed of a river, hika 
the corpse of the Gothic hero, or given to be entombed in 
the maws of kites, or flung into the dustheap, and finally 
Bw^ away out of sight with the rest of the rubbish. Mrs. 
Lorn was a woman of the latter class. She had hoped never 
to see her old young lover any more, and behold ! he had 
come to haunt her— a pitiless pursuer, who had her in his 
power, a slave transformed into a tyrant. 



CHAPTEE Vn. 

Captain Feliz Macan occupied a handsome little suite of 
apartments at the Langham Hotel, for which he paid a 
considerable price. Captain Macan is perhaps enough of a 
new type of character in the world's history to be worth a 
little description. He is tall, strong, coarsely built, and in 
his civilian dress of dark frock and grey trousers he is so 
evidently a soldier that one might almost call him too evi- 
dently a soldier to be quito natural. At kaat there is so 
much more of a loose-limbed swagger about him than we 
usually observe in British, French, or German officers that 
he occasionally suggests the idea of an actor who rather 
overdoes his part. But Captain Felix ia not playing a part, 
so for, at least, as the soldiering is concerned. He has been 
in half a dozen pitched battles, and in eng^enients out of 
all number. His face strikes the observant gazer as some- 
thing odd and altogether out of keeping. Thwe are the thick 
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^ark monstaclie, the look of reckless resolve that might become 
a brigand, and there are the merry, twiokling, bead-black 
eyes and the somewhat retroiuge nose of the good-humoured 
and jovial Irishman. This is, in fact, the newest and most 
whimsical version of that tjpe of being whereof the Dillons 
and Taafiea and (yDonnells were the more picturesque and 
dignified illustrations. This is the Irishman who has fought 
under a foreign flag. Substitute Fredericksburg for Fonte- 
noy, and the conditions of a land without caste for those of 
an aristocratic monarchical system, and you begin to under- 
stand his existence. The Austrian, French, and Spanish 
services only offered a cordial welcome to the exiled Irish 
gentleman, but the war of the American Bepublic opened 
tiie ranks to everybody. Captain Felix Macan went out to 
"Sqv York a poor liitle emigrant boy, and for a long time 
hawked papers in the streets. He volunteered when the war 
broke out and got on in the service. Everybody liked him. 
He kept his fellows alive on the dreary bivouac nights by 
the songs — comic, warlike, and pathetic — wtiich he would 
sing in his munificent baritone voice. He never knew 
fatigue or sickness, and, with an absolute indifference to 
personal danger which sometimes looked almost like stupidity, 
he had the strange good luck never to get a wound of any 
abiding consequence. 

Still Captain Alacan could hardly have accumulated a 
fortune in the war. The pay of a captain in the regular army 
of the United States is not actual opulence. It may be set 
down, perhaps, at three hundred pounds a year. The most 
saving of men can hardly travel in Europe and spend a long 
time at the Langham Hotel out of that stipend. Moreover 
Captain Macan was never anything more than a volunteer, 
and, now that the war was over, was no more a captain in the 
strict sense than you or I. The title was now a purely hono- 
rary distinction. But if we come to honorary distinctions, 
Captain Macau could boast a higher rank. Among his 
friends in New York and in the bar-rooms of Pulton Street 
and Nassau Street he was known as General Macan, a rank 
which had never been conferred upon him by any of the 
military authorities of the United States. When travelling 
in England, however, he usually preferred to adopt the more 
modest title, thinking it would probably attract less atten- 
tion. " Captain" is a good travelling name, but " General" 
is not — there are too few generals in any service, and people 
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are apt to make inquiries about them wHen tbey do traveL 
So Mr. Felix Macan remained a quiet captain at the Langham 
and paid his way right royally. For he had come to Europe 
on a mission, and those who made him a general found hun 
the funds to pay his way. 

" Captain" Macan in fact was an ex-volunteer in the service 
of the United States who had been mustered out when the 
rebellion was put down, and whose military career therefore 
might be regarded as complete ; but '' General" Macan was a 
Fenian commander whose career was only just going to begin. 
This was the time when Fenianism had high hopes. It had 
a local habitation, a state-house and military head-quarters 
all in one, somewhere near Union Square, the umbilicus of 
New York. The funds were flowing in plentifully, and the 
organizers of the movement were appointing Secretaries of 
State for the Home Department, Secretaries of State for the 
Foreign Department, Commanders of the Army of Irish Inde- 
pendence, the Army of the St. Lawrence, the Army of the 
Thames, and so on, as fast as you please. To a sublime 
intelligence they were probably not a whit more absurd than 
a mock Englisn King at St. Ghermains in older days or a 
mock Neapolitan King in Bome more lately, making appoint- 
ments to imaginary offices of State and giving away titles 
which the world would never acknowledge. Indeed, there 
was something far more substantial about some of the doings 
of the Fenian Ooimcil, for when they appointed Greneral 
Macan to a mission of special service in England and Ireland 
they entrusted him with a handsome sum of money for the 
purpose. General Macan had been elected to this office by 
acclamation, it might be said. He was immensely popular 
because of his animal spirits, his reckless courage, his detes- 
tation of England, and his honesty. Honesty ? Well, that 
does seem a strange word to use, but it has in this case a sort 
of meaning. Everybody knew that Macan, when he got hold 
of the money, would make what he would have called a little 
" splurge" in Europe — that he would drink more champagne 
and smoke more cigars than it would be proper to mention in 
the formal statement of accounts. But everybody knew that 
beyond this he would not embezzle the funds, and that he 
would do his best to give those who contributed some value 
for their expenditure in the shape of a Fenian rising some- 
where. It was left to Macau's military and political judg- 
Ihent to find out where the rising ought to be, whether in 
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London, Olasgov, "Wales, Tippemry, or the Tale of Man. Let 
<HiewordbesaidmMtu:aQ'sfa,Toiir; while be profited gladly by 
the organization which enabled him to go to England in style 
instead of starting a newspaper stall or " running" a grog- 
ahop in New York, he really had a genuine faith in the poa- 
sibiUty of a grand Fenian rising somewhere : he had not yet 
decided where it was to be. 

Oq the day of Colonel Quentin'a visit to Mrs. Lorn Captain 
Macau had risen late. He had been amusing himself rather 
late the previous night. Before he had quite dressed ho 
lighted a cigar and smoked complacently. Ho disdained 
breakfiist, bot he rang his bell and ordered "a bottle of 
Boederer and ice, ice, ice, right away!" When the wine was 
brought and uncorked he drank two foaming glasses of it 
and seemed to feel refreshed. Then he sat in one chair, put 
bis feet on another, smoked, sipped, and was remarkably happy. 

Captain Macan was engaged in trolling out some saatches 
of "The White Cockade" when his friend came in. He 
checked himself in his invitation to aspiring youths to 
"join the bold brigade and learn the soldier's glorious trade" 
when he noted the grim expression on the face of Colonel 
Qoentin. 

"Well, lad, you've been and done it, I guess. Seen the 
lady ? Had it over, eb ?" 

"Tes, I've seen her." 

"Don't say so ! Well, I daresay 'twas touching. It's an 
awful trial, that first meeting with the old fiame afler she's 
gone and married the other fellow. That's a bad metaphor, 
Phil, for a flame doesn't get married, but I haven't anything 
better on hand. I make no doubt it'll do you well enough. 
What did she say ?" 

" Just what I expected. She tried to fool me all over 
again." 

" And didn't succeed?" 

" No." 

" Do you tell me so ? Ton held out ?" 

"I did." 

" See that now ! I couldn't have done it ; I'd never have 
bad the heart. Did she cry ?" 

" I think 80." 

" "Well, I never could stand a woman's tears ; I'd have 
sworn te anything she liked. But I hope you gave the poor 
thing back bei letters?" 
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*' No, I didn't They are my weapons." 

" Yes, but I don't lite weapons against women. X think 
you're wrong, Phil \ I told you so before. Fd nerer keep & 
woman's letters once she wanted them back." 

"Macan, you are a good fellow, but you don't understand 
oUier people's feelings. You can't know what that woman 
made me suffer, and what degradation she drew me into to 
cure my rage and disappointment. You don't seem to under- 
stand that there is such a thing in the world as a feeling of 
revenge," 

" Kever felt a touch of the feeling in all my life ; I mean 
towards anybody, uiy person. Of coarse, revenge on Old 
Mother England's a Afferent thing; that's a holy duty, 
Quentin, my boy I Bat I couldn't feel it to man or woman. 
What does Byron say P ' Sweet is revenge, especially to 
women.' Yes, it's weU enough for womon ; I don't mind it 
in Oiem. 1 think I like to see a pretty little creature in a 
vixenish mood, hut it don't suit a man at all, I think. Give 
it up, PhiL" 

"It would hardly give me up, Macan, if I were to try my 
very best. Besides, you must do me the favour to remember 
that just now I have something more substantial than even 
revenge to look after, and that she ctm help me. Do jon 
suppose she would assist me ont of love — out of old kmd- 
ness P" 

"Well, I don't know tha.t she wouldn't. I fancy a woman 
is rather inclined to be generous to a fellow she has treated 
badly." 

" Not this woman. She will serve me while I can compel 
her; and I had much rather compel her than beseech her." 

" I don't seem to like it." 

" Probably yon couldn't do it, Macan. Perhapa if you had 
ever really suffered yon could ; perhaps you couldn't in any 
case. But, my good fellow, how does that affect met I 
couldn't do what you are doing. I couldn't come to Europe 
and live like a prince here on the dollars subscribed by silly 
Irish helps and mad Irish waiters and barmen." 

" m give them value for their money, Phil, you may 
depend on it ! I'll wake up old Mother England ! There'll 
be a fight where I go !" 

" There generally is, I think. Nobody ever accused you of 
not liking a fight. You shall have my good wishes, I promise 
you. But you must do your prelimiiiaiy work in your own 
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inj — ^1 couldn't for the life of me go into that sort of thing — 
and you must leave me to my work." 

"All right, Phil; I'm not particular. 'John Brown'a 
body lies mouldering in the grave.' (This was a enatcb of 
song.) Have a glass of champagne, won't you i" 

" Thanks ; no, I'll have a cigar, though." 

"I can't keep from the champagne; it's so bully cheap. 
I say, think of that bottle of Koederer for two dollars-fifty I 
Why you wouldn't get it at Delmonico's for seven dollars! 
This London is a glorious place." 

" It is ; I'm tired of it already." 

"By Jove, I think you're in love with that widow still t 
That mast be it! 'Oh, love is the soul of — '"and ^ain 
Oaptain Macan broke into song. 

" How's your work getting on ?" interrupted the other. 

" We'll be soon full blast, sir. I must get hold of your 
friend and rival. Master Tyrone." 

" I can bring that about. I don't suppose anything will 
come of it, but it's worth trying. It would suit us both if 
we could drag him in." 

"Leave me alone for that I Ain't I an Arcadian, too, my 
Iwy ? ' Who fears to speak of Nmety ' " 

"Yes, but I think there aro Arcadians and Arcadians. 
There are degrees in all professions, as the French judge said ; 
and I fancy there was such a thing as class in Arcadia too. 
Tyrone is a gentleman, Macan, such as the old country only 
can breed. You can hardly talk him over in the same way 
as^ou would Mickey the back-driver and Biddy the chamber- 

" Blood's thicker than water, Phil ! The seed of the old 
rebels is in that lad, you bet ! Hemember the civilized ' hig 
Indian' we had with ua out in the campaign of the Wilder- 
ness ? There wasn't more dark colour in his hide than there 
is in yours ! no, by George, nor half so much. He looked as 
good a soldier and as decent a lad as any of us. aud there 
were three removes in his blood any way &om his howling 
Indian progenitor. Very well, what did I soe the devil do 
with my own eyes when we went under fire together one 
day? Bad luck to me if he didn't shriek out a war-whoop 
that would have done credit to Black Eettle himself, and if 
he hadn't a wounded Beb hy the topknot going to scalp him I 
Tme as gospel, Phil ! All right ; you'll find it's the same 
thing with my bold Tyrone. Belgravia puts a coat of paint 
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on him, but there's the clear grit of the bully old Irish chief 
under all, you bet ! ' Then up comes Oenend Bonaparte and 

takes me by the hand * " Captain Macan again gave full 

sway to his baritone voice. 

<* They tell me he's not good for anything but spending 
money and lounging round with young EngUsh lords," said 
Quentin, bitterly. '^That, I suppose, is his charm in the 
eyes of — " and he stopped suddenly. 

*' Of course it is ; to be sure it is. All women like aris- 
tocracy. Why shouldn't he spend money, even when it isn't 
his own? He wouldn't be a real Tyrone if he didn't. What 
are you smiling at? Oh, I see. You mean that other people 
who ain't real Tyrones can spend money that isn't their own? 
You get along ; I scorn the insinuation ! Ain't I going to 
pay for it every coin in a Frenchman's blood ? I'm quoting, 
sir, from the noble words of Claude Melnotte, a hero you're 
not acquainted with, I'll be bound. And why shouldn't he 
keep company with English lords, if he can do so without 
demeaning himself? There never was a Tyrone yet that 
wasn't fit company for any prince of the blood royal." 

Captain Macan poured himself out the last glass of cham- 
pi^ne. 

'' How can you drink that stufE at this hour ?" his friend 
asked. 

"Well, it's so cheap here that I keep drinking it all 
the time, on the principle that makes some women buy up 
whole roomfuls of old furniture that they don't want, just 
because the things can be had a bargain. Besides, I'm fond 
of champagne, anyhow. It's the queen of wines, sir, and, as 
a republican, I am for putting down all royalties. You 
should have seen the waiter the other day at the Star and 
Garter when I insisted on beginning my dinner with cham- 
pagne. 'Champagne with your soup, sir?' says he. * Why not, 
sir P' says L ' It isn't quite usual with us,* says he. ' It isn't 
quite usual with me,* says I, * and that's just the very reason 
why I'm going to have it now, so you bring it along right 
away.' He did bring it, but with a look that told me he was 
acting under compulsion and that he entered his protest." 
And Macan laughed a great boyish horse-laugh. 

" I wish I (! juld get as much amusement out of life as you 
do," Colonel Quentin said, grimly. 

" 1 wish you could. But you are too solemn ; you don't 
see the fun of anything. Live while you may live I We'r^ 
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aHve to-day, Fhil ; I decline to answer for next week. K I 
were to be shot to-morrow, that's only the better reason for 
being pleasant to-night. That's philosophy." 

" It's only temper and nerve, Macan." 

** Devil may care what it is, so long as it keeps one's spirits 
up. Where are you going to-night?" 

"Anywhere you like." 

"I don't care for the opera. I like a ballad, but dam 
your Italian high style of thing. I'd like a real good deep 
tragedy now, something in the tremendous old Forrest style ;. 
but there's nothing of the kind here. Let's go and see some- 
thing pleasant and bright, pretty faces and ankles and all 
that. Do you propose to dine here ?" 

" I don't care." 

" I do. I hate the slow dinners here. There's nothing 
rattling and bachelor-like about them. I want to dine at 
Greenwich and eat clams — I mean whitebait — and do the 
regular thing. Wont you come P We'll get back in time to 
look into a tibeatre somewhere." 

" Very well," said his friend, rising rather languidly, " I'll 
go with you," 

" That's right. Where are you going now ?" 

** I have some letters to write." 

" Oh, bad luck to them for letters, so have I ! And devil 
a thing have I to say yet, except that everything looks 
splendid and that nothing mars the prospect of events ; which 
is true enough as far as I have anything to say to it, for I 
haven't yet given the prospect any chance of marring itself 
in my eyes by taking a look at it. No matter ; to-morrow 
m go to business in good earnest. Eevolutions can't be 
made in a day, sir ! I'll just lie down now and take a sleep,, 
and think over it. Wont you call here for me at six ?" 

" Yes, I'U come." 

Quentin went slowly out, and as he made for his room the 
notes of his friend's voice, uplifted in song, followed him for 
a good part of the way. 

It was an odd caprice of inclination that made these two 
men comrades. Yet they had long been comrades, and even,. 
in a certain sense, friends. Each was in his way unscrupulous, 
and on that basis, perhaps, the acquaintance first founded 
itself. War and imprisonment had flung them together, and 
the connexion survived in dissipation and in worldly schemes. 
Macan was a sort of person to whom any friend might confide 
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anything. If he libed 70a personallr it did cot matter what 
you had done. If you had robbed a hank or shot your coueiii 
you might tell it to him safely, and, however he might dis- 
approre of the deed, it a&cted his personal friendship no 
more than the regard of a schoolboy for his chum is affected 
by the latter's acknowledgment that he has plundered an 
orchard or exploded a cracker under hia aunt's chair. 
Qnentin's was a earriere manque'e — he was a profoundly dis- 
appointed man, and the reckless good humour of his com- 
panion helped to amuse and distract him. Macan WEts the 
only person to whom Colonel Quentin could &eely talk, and 
witiL whom also he could be silent when he pleased. Wm-nn 
was never offended, never out of humour, and never gloomy. 
Thus his easy companionship suited one who, like De Musset's 
hero, was debaitcke par ennui, mats triate par ntdure. 



[CHAPTER Vni. 

Ub. Ttboite lived on the second floor of a house in Claires 
Street. The landlord of the house was legally M. Adolphe 
Pinel, but in fact and reality Madame Finel, his wife. 
Madame Finel was once Miss Johanna Malony, and was bom 
under the shadow of that castle which hw been already 
mentioned as, according to the " Parliamentary Companion, 
one of the residences of our hero. It was not an eligible 
residence at present, for it had not had a roof for generations, 
And a letter delivered there would have found only bats and 
crows, and perhaps a straggling pig or two, to dispute the 
honour of receiving it. During a long part of his minority 
Tyrone lived in the Faubourg St. Glemiain with a maiden 
aunt now dead, and this lady had, in one of her visits to 
Ireland, brought away smart and bright eyed little Johanna 
Malony to be her waiting maid. Adolphe Finel was Tyrone's 
Talet, and in Wv Fauboui^ St. Germain, when Johanna had 
grown to bo a wonkan, Adolphe fell in love with her. l^rone's 
aunt dying left Johanna a substantial legacy, and Johanna 
presently consented to become Madame PineL Soon after 
this I^rone resolved to settle in Iiondon and look after Irish 
affairs, and become an Irish chief under modem conditions. 
Johanna, who was more attached to him than to anything 
in the world, except her husband and her children, in that 
absolutely pure and fiiithful way so well understood by the 
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followers of a great old Irish family, resolved that her husband 
and she would also come to London. Johanna's grand 
ambition, which entirely coincided with that of Adolphe, ^vas 
to have a house in a fashionable quarter and to let lodgings 
there. She was intensely active, hardworkJ!ng, and thrifty, 
while at the same time she dearly loved a position and a 
dignity. Now to be the mistress of a handsome house let off 
as well-paying lodgings would answer all her wishes. She 
could work and save, and yet be a ruling authority and have 
servants of her own. Then, too, Mr. Tyrone could lodge in 
her house, and she could see to his meals and Adolphe could 
look after his clothes and himself. This scheme Tyrone was 
glad to assist. When he was yet in the full flush of his 
money ho advanced a thousand pounds for furniture, and the 
house in Clarges Street was taken. Tyrone only occupied a 
sitting-room and bedroom on the upper floor, and it was 
understood that the money he advanced was to be paid off 
whenever the growing profits of the concern should make it 
convenient. 

Meanwhile the concern did prosper. M. Pinel made himself 
useful in a thousand ways. Tyrone had now long ceased to 
keep a valet, and Madame Pinel was an invaluable landlady, 
with a perfect genius for the management of servants. One 
principle she asserted and maintained with a candour and 
directness rarely known in household affairs. She laid down 
from the first the doctrine that she was to be the absolute 
ruler. M. Pinel was very good, she said, for executing orders, 
but he had not the head for actual command and manage- 
ment. So she good humouredly gave him to understand 
that the house could never do with divided authority ; that 
in all things, small and large, there must be only one will 
and one law, and that these must be hers. On this she was 
firm, nor would she allow M. Pinel or anybody else to dispute 
for one moment her rightful authority. Adolphe, for his 
part, was well contented. He had a fond and faithful wife, 
he was delighted to carry out her plans and orders, and he 
never dreamed of rebelling. It was not merely the pardon- 
able and feminine desire to have her own way that animated 
Johanna. She saw that she could manage matters best, and 
she was resolved that she would manage them. But it would 
never have suited her part to be like Pope's model wife, who, 
if she rules her husband, " never shows she rules." It was 
essential to Madame Pinel's success that her rule should be 
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open and acknowledged. M. Pinel was rather fond of meddling 
and making, and could be turned to good account as a minister 
obeying orders, but would make a sad muddle if he took 
things into his own hands. He was rather easj, too, and 
might be talked over ; he did not understand half the Eaglish 
that was spoken to him, and yet he would not own his 
imperfection. There was no knowing what abatement lodgers 
might obtain, what breaches of discipline servants, coachmen^ 
brougham-drivers (from the livery stables) might be encou- 
raged to commit if it were not distinctly known to everybody 
that Madame Pinel was the master, and that M. Pinel had 
no authority of his own to do anything. Therefore, for M. 
PinePs own good, it was absolutely essential not merely that 
he should obey, but that he should do public homage in 
acknowledgment of his subjection. 

Madame Johanna, who was the kindest creature in the 
world and who loved her husband (although with a certain 
-secret pity for him as a foreigner and a Frenchman), was as 
particular about her authority as Dr. Busby himself when 
he kept his hat on in presence of the King, on the ground 
that if his pupils supposed anybody in the world to be greater 
than their master all his power over them would be gone. It 
happened that on one occasion, Johanna being out, a lady 
And gentleman highly recommended had come to look for 
lodgings. A new servant ignorantly summoned M. Pinel, 
who at once proceeded rather rashly to enter into terms. 
Madame Pinel returned and heard of what was going on. 
She saw that if once such a precedent were established her 
authority would be nowhere. She entered the parlour where 
the lady and gentleman were talking over the arrangements 
with the bowing and smiling Adolphe. She was equaJ to the 
situation. '' We have been making arrangements with M. 
Pinel," said the gentleman, politely. "Not M. Pinel, but 
Madame Pinel," said Johanna, good humouredly but firmly, 
** makes the arrangements here. Now, Adolphe, you can go, 
dear, and I'll settle with the lady and gentleman." Nothing 
on earth could have made Johanna accept the proposals of 
that lady and gentleman. She broke off the negotiations, 
civilly but without much delay, and her position in the eyes 
of the household was reasserted. 

Once, and once only, Madame saw M. Pinel a little too 
civil and gallant in maimer to a remarkably pretty parlour- 
maid. Johanna did not suspect her husband of anything 
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more than a rather florid civility ; but the other servants did 
not quite understand French gallantry, perhaps, and Johanna 
thought she saw a significant glance now and then passing 
between them, and she fancied there was an occasional saucy 
gleam in the eye of the supposed favourite. Here again she 
quickly rose to the level of the situation. She summoned 
the girl to her room, paid her a month's wages in advance, 
wrote her a character such as her capacity and honesty fairly 
deserved, and had her out of the house in ten minutes. 
Adolphe was utterly paralysed by this decisive energy. She 
did not scold him; only remarked, "Voila, Adolphe, vos 
attentions ont coiit^ cette pauvre fille sa situation," — ^for 
Johanna's French was the oddest metamorphosis of bad 
English, though she generally contrived to make her mean- 
ing pretty clear one way or another. Adolphe for the future 
preserved a staid and dignified coldness in his dealings with 
the maids. 

Johanna watched over Tyrone's career and his goings on 
with alternate hope and fear. She was as familiar with him 
as if he had been her brother, as full of respect and venera- 
tion as though he were a sovereign prince. She would knock 
at his door, come in and remonstrate with him, or advise 
him, or encourage him, as freely and earnestly as if she were 
his mother, and she was really only four or five years older 
than himself. Even M. Pinel, Frenchman though he was, 
never thought of jealousy or suspicion in such a frajik, honest, 
and devoted attachment. 

When Tyrone rose every morning he always foimd piles of 
letters and papers to read ; and his breakfast was generally 
a sort of reception of all manner of visitors, political and 
personal — constituents with a grievance, »ro^fe« of con- 
stituents wanting situations in the Custom House, the Inland 
Bevenuc, the Post-office, the police, and what not ; Irishmen 
out of work who sought a little help ; young Irishmen of 
unappreciated genius who desired, through his means, an 
immediate engagement on some first-class newspaper ; and 
sometimes Irishwomen, who were not slow to ask for his 
intervention on behalf of their husbands and sons. It was 
utterly useless for Tyrone to protest to each and everybody 
that he could not ask favours of the Government and that he 
had no influence whatever with the press. No Irishman or 
woman of the place-seeking class ever vet believed that there 
was any favour beyond the power of the Member to obtain ; 
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utd Tyrone, moreorer, had gone in for playing the superb . 
part of an Irish chief. 

Therefore, when Tyrone wanted to get any letters written 
or work of any kind done in the morning ho rose very early, 
before the visitationa bad set in. One morning, soon after 
he had first seen Jennie at tbe House, he got up early for 
this purpose. Early an be was, however, be bad been ajitici- 
pated. He had hardly eat down to write when he heard tbe 
well-known tap of Madame Pinel. Tyrone was always " at 
home" to her knock ; he had quite a warm regard for the 
good woman, and often made himself a merry playfellow for 
her children. Most people thought bim self- conceited and 
proud. Johanna's children, from the baby up, adored him, 
and would make as &ee with him as with papa. 

So Tyrone, without looking np, called out " Come in, 
Johanna," and Johanna entered. She was a bright.ejed, 
dark-skinned western peasant girl converted into a sort of 
lady. She had a supple, vigoroua form now — indeed growing 
tatber plump and maternal — and tbe firm step which she 
had acquired bare-legged among her native bogs and bills. 
8be had a large mouth and white shining teeth, and she was 
dressed in a buff morning gown with a. solid brooch and a 
thick gold chain, as became the landlady of so respectable, 
and even &Bhionable, an establishment. 

"Good moming, Tyrone" (Johanna always called her chief 
" Tyrone" — the Tyrone, tbe one Tyrone ; that was his highest 
honour at home, to be Tyrone ; the poorest beggar thus 
accosted him). " Maybe Fm disturbing you ?" 

" Not at all, Johanna. What is it P" 

" Well, it's this ; there's Ijeen a strange sort of woman this 
moming looking for jou." 

" So early — already ?" 

"Ay, sure; and she seems in trouble, and she begs and 
prays to see you. They told her you weren't up, but that 
didn't satisfy her; she says she'll come again." 

Johanna paused, watching Tyrone with uneasy eyes. 

" What a nuisance !" Then he suddenly thought of his 
Westminster Hall petitioner. " What kind of a woman ia 
she, Johanna? Tall, pale, and thin?" 

" Yes, very thin and pale, and strange like. Poor thing, 
like a lady too." 

^TOne heaved a sigh of res^nation. " I suppose I must 
see ner, Johanna." 
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" I sappose 80. Now look here, Tyrone, there isn't any- 
thing wrong in this ? I wouldn't believe it of you. Tell me, 
dear, there isn't anything wrong ?" 

"Anything wrong, Johanna? Howwrong?" 

" This poor creature, with her eyes full of tears and her 
faded gown, God holp her! she hasn't any claim on you? 
Ob, sure, you know what I mean, but 111 pnt it plainer if 
you like." 

" No, Johanna," said Tyrone, gravely, although a good 
deal inclined to smile, " she has no clwm on me but the same 
that she has on you." 

" Thank Qod for that same ! And I knew it, too, only one 
gets uneasy in a place like this." 

" I never saw her until the other uigbt." And then Tyrone 
gave Johanna a brief account of his adventure, to which she 
ustened with wondering eyes and exclamations of " See that, 
now !" and " The creature," and little clucking sounds ex- 
pressive of sympathy and pity. The pity, of course, was 
profoundly increased when Tyrone spoke of the little child, 
which at first he foi^ot to do. 

" But I don't see what I can do for her," said Tyrone, 
rising and walking impatiently np and down the room, 
striving as be did to harden himself into firmness ; " I am so 
very bard up, and there are so many of these poor people." 

"The poor we shall have always with ub,° said Johanna^ 
in a tone of remonstrance. 

" I suppose so — from Irehind at least," Tyrone replied- 
He sometimes amused himself by railing at Ireland in order 
to draw out Johuma, who fired at a disparaging word from 
any one else, even from bim, but reserved to herself the right 
to sermonize over the laziness of her countrymen and country- 
women whenever occasion offered to read them a lesson which 
she supposed might have a stimulating effect. 

" Fie for shame now, Tyrone 1 Is it to abuse our own ficsh 
and blood you would? There's enough ready to do that 
without our doing it for them." 

" Well, Johanna, it's only to you, of course." 

" I don't Icnow ; when one gets the way of it one might bo 
letting out before strangers. But about ^is poor creature — 
will you see her?" 

" Wouldn't it do for you to see ber, Johanna, if you would 
be kind enough? You know all about my finances" — by the 
way, she didn't know of the recent sale of his relics — " I 
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haTen't any monej really to give away. You might be able 
to give ber some advice. Tm afraid the poor fellow her 
husband is dying ; I thought so the other night." 

'* ril see her if you like, to be sure, but she'll not be satis- 
fied with iJuU ;" and Johanna shook her head despondingly. 

"Wont she?" 

" She wont, depend upon it. She'll think she can get 
more good by talking over a man than a woman. There's 
a ring at the door ; that's she again, I'm sure. Faith, she 
rings as if she was coming to wake up the parish doctor,'* 
Tohanna added, her sympathy a little disturbed by what she 
considered the too imperious tone of the summons. Madame 
Finel hurried out of the room. Tyrone remained standing 
near the chimneypiece, his elbow leaning on it, in dangerous 
proximity to the Ariadne on her tiger, which, carefully covered 
with a glass shade, had been set up by Madame Pinel as 
its special ornament. Madame Pinel attended sales, and 
bought up things " graduously," she said. Tyrone did not 
think of resuming his letter-writing. He knew what would 
be the result of the conference below stairs, and that he 
would have to see his visitor. Besides, there was a strange 
sensation in his mind, telling him that something not common 
was to come of this visit. 

In a moment Madame Pinel herself showed the visitor up, 
gave a glance of wonder and pity blended, which Tyrone 
caught, and then left the room. The visitor came towards 
Tyrone with eager step. She was dressed in a faded gown, 
as Johanna had said — a very, very faded gown ; her face was 
pale, looking almost yellow in the sunny daylight, and 
wasted ; but her forehead was intellectual, her eyebrows were 
beautifully drawn. All the outlines of the face were clear 
and striking ; but the lips were thin, and there were quiver- 
ing, twinkling lines aroimd the eyes and mouth — lines that 
made one thnll as if with a shooting pain* 

Tyrone bowed, and handed her a chair. 

" No, no," she said, in her clear voice, a little sharp in tone, 
and now trembling with emotion, " I don't care to sit down ; 
I haven't long to stay. I xoid you I would only seek you out 
if the worst came. Well, you see me — the worst has come." 

" I feared it was coining," Tyrone said, gently. 

" You did ! I didn't ! I thought it couldn't be ; we had 
been together so long, and suffered so much. I thought I 
could have held him for ever. Well, I couldn't." 
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"Is he — is it all orer?" 

*' Ko, he is not dead." A croel spasm passed across her 
Jkce. " He cannot die in peace, thinking of his child — and of 
me 1 Oh, Tyrone, I don't care for myeeLT, nor much even for 
her note, but I vast you to come and speak to him and ease 
his mind, and tell him you will not let his child starre !" 

In all hie genuine pity for the woman, Tyrone could not 
beep a look of surprise from croBsing his face. She saw it. 

"Yes," she said, bitterly, "you wonder at my coolness, 
don't you f What's the dying pauper's child to the great 
Tyrone ? What claim has he or she on you ? I'll tell you ; 
I don't care now eren if he knows that I have told you. He 
and she have this claim on you, that you stand between them 
and the money that ought to be theirs. Tea, you do, you 
may well look amazed! One of these days you will be 
squandering the wealth that by every law of God and nature, 
if there are such things, belongs to him aud to his child 1" 

" What do you mean ; who are you ; what is his name P" 

" His name ? Tour name ! Maurice Tyrone is his name ; 
ay, and he was the noblest creature that ever bore the name, 
worth ten thousand such as you. He might have done it 
honour, while you — well, no matter, I go mad when I think 
of these things. Now you know our ckim." 

" I guess it partly : if this is so " 

"If this is so? I tell you it is so. He is as surely the 
flon of old Maurice Tyrone of New Tork as you are standing 
there. Do you want proof s ? Come with me and you sh^ 
have them. We have destroyed him between us, Tyrone," 
ehe said, with a vrild snule, " I, because I loved Mm ; you, 
because his foolish old fatherthought there was some promise 
in you that might do honour to tJie name. Come, shall we 
go and look at our work side by sidep" 

" If this is so," said Tyrone, now deeply tnoved, " I can 
only say that your own child is not more innocent of any 
share in the disinheriting of your husband than I am. His 
lather never even saw me. I never knew anything about him 
until I heard of his death " 

" No ; but then F When you knew he had a son who was 
to be plundered to enrich you, you took great pains, I sup- 
pose, to find him out, and to knotr whether he deserved to he 
cast off or whether he didn't F Tes, you thought of all this, 
I suppose F" 

" I thought Tery little about it," said Tyrone, sadly. " I 
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am a&aid I thought too little about most things. I hardly 
gave many BeriotiB thoughts to this money, wluch ia only to 
oome to me if all manner of conditions are fulfilled. But 
now, if this ia bo — I mean since this is bo, and you are the 
wife of my oousin, and I have been, in some sort, the inno- 
cent cause of his losing bis father's property, the only ques- 
tion is, what can I do F I admit your claim freely. Your 
child shall not want, nor yon either, while I have a aovereiga 
or a roof over me. Bat now for the moment f" 

" For the moment, Tyrone, I only ask you to do what you 
did before when you hiiew nothing of us, to come and seo 
him before it is too late. If there is yet time, I shall have to 
ash you oue &vour then — not much, and not for myaeK 
Oome, we have talked too long, and wasted much time." 

With something of that imperious air which he had already 
observed, and wMch made her poor clothing seem like a 
disguise, the woman signified that they must come away. 
Tyrone took his hat and accompanied her downstairs. A 
hansom was passing, he hailed it, assisted his companion, 
who had now dropped her veil, to get in, and thoy drove 
away. 

Tyrone found a rick man wastii^ away into hopeless 
deaUi. He heard some tfaings that gave him a subject for 
sober and serious thought. He overruled the caprice alike 
of the dying man and the half-distracted woman, and brought 
a doctor to the miserable house. He left the house, pro- 
uising to return nest morning ; and he brought away with 
him the quiet little child whom he gave into the care of the 
wondering and sympathetic Johanna. This ^vaa the one 
&vour asked by his cousin's wife— that if the child was to 
be an orphan she might not know it yet. 



CHAPTEE ES. 

It will be easOy believed that Tyrone was not in much mood 
for what is called social enjoyment that day. But he had 
a little penance of that land to endure against which for 
many reasons his soul felt inclined to rebeL He had invited 
Theodore Lorn to dine with him at Greenwich that very day, 
and when Theodore's mother heard of the invitation she had 
declared, with beseeching eyes, that she would like so 
much to be invited too. She insisted that nothing would 
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4eliglit her eo much, as to dine with Mr, ^I^rone ood her son 
at Greenwich. Mrs. Lorn always employed to the full the 
privilege which her widowhood, her wealth, her thirty odd 
years, her beauty, and her traditional family respectability, 
gare her, of saying and doing what she liked. Therefore 
instead of plotting to bring about a tSte-^-tete or something 
nearly as good with Tyrone, she boldly seized on the oppor- 
tunity of his invitation to her boy, and insisted that she must 
be invited too. 

At first Tyrone was very glad of her whim, and welcomed 
eagerly the chance of indulging it. He owed her much hos- 
pitality ; she was a very agreeable companion ; and he had 
just got his three hundred pounds " in crisp bank-no^s," as 
Thackeray would have said, from Mr. Aspar, when ho 
gave the invitation. He was verv glad therefore to play the 
host to a pretty woman, and only wished in his heart that 
Jennie Aspar could be of the party. But in the time between 
the invitation and the dinner came the Bcenes that have just 
been described. He had been brought into close companion- 
iihip with sorrow and death, with a strange story which 
seemed strangely destined to weave itself into the chapter of 
bis own life; he had become the depository of a sad and 
flolemn secret ; he bad taken on himself a soberizing respon- 
libility ; he would soon have doubtless to stand beside a 
grave. All this filled him with gloomy thoughts and fore- 
bodings, and the gaiety of a dinner, the possibility of being 
provoked into a semi-flirtation with Mrs. Lorn, seemed a 
ghastly outrage upon the associations of the hour. It was 
now, however, too late to think of all this. He had to play 
the courteous and genial host, and he tried his very best to 
bring himself up to the mark. 

The dinner was over. Mrs. Lorn had drawn her chair to 
the open window of the hotel-room, and was gazing at the 
water. Tvrone sat near ber. Theodore had fixed his chair 
in the balcony, and was amusing himself by watching the 
steamers and the crowds and the mudlarks, while he devoured 
almonds and raisins by handfuls. The scene was as pictu- 
resque as it ever could be. A merciful dispensation of Provi- 
dence enables people who live in London to think Greenwich 
a beautiful place. They gaze npon a mudbank, and are 
«ontent to believe it equtu to the yellow sands of Ariel. They 
have &rther off a prospect of a low-lying, decaying shore, 
adorned with rickety buildings, vegetoting old boats, and 
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rottiiig whaires, and ihej aaj, " How charming 1" and if tli» 
moon can anjirhera be seen Jadies grow aentimental. 

Mn. Lorn had said, " How charming 1" man; times already. 
The moon was not yet rising, in fact, the sun had not set; 
for Mrs. Lorn had stipnhtted for a very, very early dinner, a 
sort of luncheon delayed, because of the necessity of returning 
home in good time on accountof the night air and Theodore's 
oold. But Mrs. Lorn was growing sentimental without the 
moon ; and she longed for some reaponsiTe utterance or glance 
from her companion. Mr, Tyrone, however, was particularly 
nnresponaiTe and unemotionaL He had not been, she saw, 
in his usual apirita all the day. 

Mrs. Lorn turned away from tbe enchanting prospect and 
looked thoughtfully at him. Then she touched his hand ever 
so l^htly and gently with hers. 

" You are depressed to-day ; yon are not well. I ought 
not to have allowed you to come here." 

" Pray don'tthink so, I am perfectly well." 

*' Then you find your company dull, I fear." 

Tyrone smiled. 

"Gome," he said, "that is proclaiming me stupid with a 
vengeance ; I am sure I deserve it, and you have been very 
patient with me." 

" Why put on any pretence with me P" 

He looked up surprised. 

" Yes, any pretence. Bo you think I can't see that some- 
thing is wrong with you ? Do you think a woman has no 
eyes?" 

The man must have been blind indeed who, in ^I^rone's 

Slace, did not see that Mrs. Lorn had eyes. She turned their 
eep dark light tenderly upon the young man's face, and he 
could not but look with interest and admiration into their 
luminous depths, whore sympathy itself seemed to radiate 
upon him. 

" Come," she said, " my friend, be & friend with me. When 
I see that something weighs heavily on your mind, I can't 
keep myself from offering you sympathy. Don't be offended 
or think me too inquisitive. I am not an Englishwoman — 
cold, sedate, and regular. The glow of a southern climate is 
in me, and I must speak out. Treat me as a friend, think of 
me as Theodore Lorn. I am not a ^1, 1 am ever so much 
older than you, I dare say. Let me have the one only 
advantage that years can ever give a woman, the advantage 
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of inviting, without nusconstmction, the confideoce of a 
man." 

" My dear Mra. Lorn, you are very kind, and " 

"Nov, please don't talk any platitudes or meaningless 
compliments. If you don't think it right to share an; con- 
fidence with me, aaj so frankly, and I shan't be offended. Tell 
me people don't do that sort of thing in England unless —unless 
they stand in very different relationship. I mean that English 
customs don't acknowledge the possibility of friendship 
between man and woman. Tell me all that if you like, and I 
will submit. But don't try to put me off with commonplaces." 

" Well, Mrs. Lam, you are too kind and good a mend to 
be put off with eTasions of any sort, and what would be the 
use ? Ton have guessed pretty rightly. I do feel depressed 
even here with you" — he hurried rather over this poor little 
phrase of compliment. 

" Of course — I knew it. I saw that something was on your 
mind, just as I should see — well, that Theodore was pale, or 
anything of that kind. Now, I want you to go a step farther, 
and tell me what it is that depresses you." 

" What it is p" Tyrone said, with a bitter lltUe laugh. 

" What the causes are, then." 

" Causes enough t Ever so many 1 Look here, Mrs. Lorn, 
you are the only woman I could talk to in this kind of way. I 
am growing utterly ashamed of myself. I hare been leading the 
most idle and wretched existence, and now that the silly game 
on which I entered is prematurely played out, I haven't even 
the spirit to confess my utter £ulure and have done with it." 

" What is your failure," she asked gently ; " what have yoa 
done that is so terrible, bo irretrievable ? I suppose I can 
guess at port of it. You have spent a great deal of money, 
probably. Many young men do that. Perhaps you have 
been a Uttle wild and foolish. I am not a child ; I know the 
realities of life. Well, I don't see anything very dreadful iu 
aU that." 

He shook his head. 

" Well, grant that you have wasted all your fortune ; 1 
may perhaps venture on guessing that much " 

" Guessing it t There isn't a cabman in Palace Tard who 
doosn't know it!" 

" Let it be so. Young men of family not nncommonlj 
squander a fortune in England, I believe, before they begin 
the career that is to be the real business of their lives." 
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"Wbat career is open to me P I am asliamed to bang on 
to the House of Commons, and be looked on as a broken- 
down fellow who has to live in a ^iret somewhere, in order 
that he maj be able to pay for a pair of gloves and a hansom 
every now and then. I have been brought up to nothing — I 
am good for nothing. I hare thought of ^ing to the bar, 
but I should be doomed to inevitable brieflessness, I know. 
X can't write for the papers ; sJid even if I could, I c&n't write 
the sort of opinions that wonld suit them. I have thought 
of trying to take service in the French army or the Austrian, 
as many of my people did before me, only even there the ill- 
luck of my opinions pursues me, for I go for freedom every- 
where. And I coul^'t serve under the Emperor Napoleon : 
and I couldn't have served against a Venetian rebellion I 
Besides, my own people, my own Irish constituents — you 
don't understand these things, though." 

"Yes, I do. Do you think I have not read your speeches, 
and followed your political career P Your constituency is the 
place you represent in Parliament." 

" The place I don't represent in Parliament rather ! Very 
well. These poor people — soma of them engaged in a perpe- 
tual civil war for mure life a^nst their landlords — made all 
sorts of sacrifices to secure my return to Parliament. They 
had &ith in me because of my name : they took me utterly 
untried. They risked everything the landlord, the agent, and 
the police could do: they rejected bribes and laughed at 
threats, and they sent me into the House — to represent their 
cause 1 What nave I done for them p Fooled away their 
time, and their chances, and their cause, and all the rest of 
it; and now, even (hey are beginning to find me out." He 
Bpoke in quick excited words, and closed with a gesture as if 
of despair. 

"This is not good," Mrs. Lorn said, slowly, after a mo- 
ment's pause ; " but it is not irretrievable. Oh, tax from it I 
You have only to knit together the broken threads of your 
life, and weave a new career out of them. You ore only on 
the threshold of your existence. Is this all P" 

" All P Isn't that enough ?" 

" Enough to make you regret, but not enough to make any 
friend of yours despair. Now, might I speak a word — as a 
biend P Believe me, Mr. T7>^ne, you may have many wiser 
and more powerful friends, but you have none in the world 
aincerer than I am." 
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' Theodore burst in and interrupted them for a moment. 

" Hov 70a two do talk politico," he exclaimed. " Mamma 
18 death on politics, Tyrone. I like 'em too, but it's ever eo 
much jollier now to sit out on the balcony and see all thi? 
people. IVe seen no end of fellows whom I know. It's heru 
the whitebait dinner is — the Ministers and Chancellors of tbo 
Exchequer, and all that lot. I say, Tyrone, when are you 
goii^ to be in the OovemmentP" 

He did not wait for an answer, however, bat returned to 
his balcony. 

Mrs. Lorn renewed the conversation, which perhaps Tyrone 
would now have avoided if he could. He dreaded the offer 
of a helping hand, which he knew was coming'. 

"If I were a man," she began, with just a little sigh, 
"how readily you would admit me into your plans and 
councils ! And I too sympathize with your cause — the cause 
of your country — so deeply !" She did certainly look sympa- 
thetic, for she identified the cause with the man, but no mud< 
lark on the strand below had less notion of what the 
cause might be and how and all about it. " Since I was a 
girl I have loved Ireland and would have served her. I 
believe there's Irish blood in our family, on my mother's 
aide" — this was struck off on the spur of the moment — " why 
may I not do something for the cause which you represent? 

Tyrone was about to rise, when she laid her hand gently on 
lis arm. 

" Tou wont resent my offer ?" she said, plaintively; "the 
offer of a friend who sees that his comrade has hod ill luck at 
the game of rouge et noir, and simply offers him a share of 
hispurse?" 

The blood rushed into Tyrone's taae. 

" No, no, Mrs. Lorn I Thank you ten thousand times, hut 
it can't be. It is impossible." 

" Why impossible ? If I were a man, your Mend, surely 
TOU would not revolt at the thought of borrowing a few 
Dundreds or thousands until your affairs came right, as they 
will, I know. You shall pay it all back : if you like, I'll 
charge you ever so much per cent, interest. Forget, for the 
moment, my wretched sex and let me give a helping hand to 
■my Iriend and his cause. Mr. Tyrone, I have Eterally more 
money than I know what to do with. There is only one 
pleasure on earth, except what I can do for my darling . 
Theodore, that it could procure me — the pleasure of doing 
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you some little service. Will you refuse that pleasure to & 
"jfriend who loves you as a brother ?" 

There was so much of earnest frankness in her manner, 
such a simple womanly friendship in her tone, such an absence 
of all apparent coquetry or egotism, that the heart of the 
young man was profoundly touched. On that side was all 
the world— selfish, heartless, cynical — contemplating his ruin 
and his shame ; on this side the one true friend who offered 
rescue and redemption. He had, then, a friend, and it was a 
woman ! To do Tyrone justice he never for a second enter- 
tained the thought of accepting the offer. Pride, prejudice, 
conventionality, manhood utterly forbade that. But he was 
deeply moved. The manner in which Mrs. Lorn had avowed 
the warmth of her friendship seemed the very inspiration of 
womanly delicacy itself; for it appeared as if intended to 
assure him that only friendship could exist between them. 
What words the warmth of Tyrone's impetuous thankfiilness- 
might have uttered, and what they might have led to, Mrs. 
Lorn was not destined to know, for just at that moment 
Theodore burst in again. 

" Oh, I say, Tyrone, you must come here for a moment. 
Here's Cadsby, and two such stunning girls ! I want you to 
tell me their names." 

He dragged his mamma to the balcony. Tyrone followed. 
An open carriage came along with the Hon. Captain Cadsby 
seated on the box. In the carriage, on the back seat, were 
Mrs. G-ranger and Alicia Aspar, the latter looking very hand- 
some. Tyrone saluted the ladies. But as the carriage 
passed there looked up at him from the front seat the face of 
a girl with bright soft eyes, which fixed themselves for one 
moment on his and then drooped, not before they had sent 
him a kindly greeting. A faint colour tinted the face of the 
girl as she looked down. How unspeakably sweet and fresh, 
how bright and innocent and beautiful, she was when those 
eyes rested for a moment on Tyrone ! He thought the air 
vibrated once more with the tremor of her harp-strings. He 
saw that Mrs. Lorn was looking at him anxiously with sur- 
prise on her face, and he became master of himself again — 
and the moment was gone ! 

" Ain't those two stunning girls !" exclaimed Theodore. 
" I wonder where Cadsby got hold of them." 

" I do wish you woulii't use such language, Theodore, my 
love," said his mamma, with some little acerbity in the tone 
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of her voice. " Tbej are handsome girls, especially the girl 
who looked up at you, Mr. Tyrone. Who are they ?'* 

" They are nieces of a Mxs. Granger, of Denzill Street,"^ 
said Tyrone, sullenly, or in a tone as near to sullenness as he 
could ever get. He did not like to see Jennie in the com- 
pany of the Hon. Captain- Cadsby, and he had not the courage 
to mention her name lest Mrs. Lorn should know anything 
of her father and make comment thereon. Even his hurst of 
genuine gratitude did not prevent him from thinking that 
Mrs. Lorn seemed somewhat artificial. 

" How she looked at you, Mr. Tyrone ! Ah ! I am a&aid 
you really are dreadfully bad l" 

Tyrone could not help saying, " If that young lady thought 
me so, Mrs. Lorn, she would never have given me such a 
kindly smile. I bave not known her much, but she's at least 
as pure and good as she is pretty." 

" I like her," said Theodore, flatly. " She is a bully girl, 
I think." 

" Mr. TJyrone doesn't know, I daresay, what a bully girl is, 
Theodore. I hope he doesn't, I am sure." 

" Oh, don't he though ? Haven't I initiated him ? * Bully's' 
only American for ' stunning,' mamma. It's classic ; Juno 
had ox-eyes, you know. That comes very near to being a 
bully girl, don't it?" 

Mrs. Lorn was vexed, but resolved not to show her vexa- 
tion any farther. She was much too clever to think anything 
could be done by disparagement of Jennie. But the contre- 
temps was cruel. She Imew that some burst of gratitude 
was on Tyrone's lips at the very moment of the unfortunate 
interruption ; perhaps she thought it might have gone farther 
than a mere avowal of gratitude. Anyhow, the girl in the 
carriage had killed that chance and Mrs. Lorn hated her, 
although she did not really suppose that Tyrone thought of 
her more than as a mere acquaintance. Mrs. Lorn was not 
very clever in reading through the faces of men. Few women 
are, unless when the faces express emotion awakened by those 
very women themselves. It requires the instinct of genius 
for one sex to read below the surface in the face of the other* 
But the glance in Jennie's eyes and the sudden droop of Jennie's 
head she understood much better than Tyrone did. Had the 
little maiden's heart been bare to her sci-utiny she could not 
have learned any more than she did. " That girl is in love 
with lum," she said to herself| and she detested " that girl.'' 
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But a worse contretemps was still in store. As ^I^rone 
jemained in the balco&y she remained too, looking blankly 
down into the dusty road. 

" I say, mamma," called out Theodore, " see those fellows 
coming across ? One of them's the cad that came to see you 
the other day. Oh ! hang it all, he sees us. Like bis im- 
pudence !" 

Two men were crossing the road, one of whom had already 
taken off his bat to Mrs. Lorn and was evidently waiting foi 
Bome token of recognition on her part. Her dark face grew 
red, but she leaned from the balcony and seemed positively 
effusive in her friendly greetings. 

"An old friend, a very old friend, Mr. Tyrone," she swd, 
in rapid explanation. "I'll tell you all about him. May I 
ask him up ? Ob pray do let me ask him up ?" 

Her expression and her words were so imploring, and her 
acquaintance beneath was so evidently determined to be 
invited up, that Tyrone could only ring the bell and tell a 
waiter to convey Mrs. Lorn's invitation to the stranger. But 
I^rone looked with amazement, and perhaps a sort of disgust, 
at the odd pair below. They were both dressed in the 
loudest conceivable style. One — with a short nose and a 



merry eye — had a crimson necktie, a white hat, and bright 
green gloves, and be carried a riding-whip with a huge silver 
handle in bis band, and he wore two gold chains. Mrs, Lorn's 



friend, a dark and saturnine man, bowed to her ; his ci 
panioa bowed to eveiybody in general. 

The waiter presesuy ushered the strangers in. Tvrone 
drew into the background. Mrs. Lorn hastened to welcome 
lier friend, 

*' My dear Colonel Quentin, how delighted I am to see 
you I What a long time since we last met! What an un- 
expected pleasure ! And this gentleman — have I the pleosuto 
of knowing him? Major — " and she paused inquiringly, 
assuming tbut it was s^e enough to guess at a military title 
of some kind. 

*' Qeneral Macau, madam — Brigadier- General Macan," said 
the hero himself — "always at your service and deUgbted to 
have the honour of being presented to you." 

Mrs. Lorn seemed amtioas to allow as little time as pos- 
sible for speech. She hastened to present her acquaintances 
to IVrone. 

"Mr. Tyrone— Where's Mr. Tyrone P — oh, yes, you will 
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allow me, I am sure, to introduce a distinguished fellow^ 
countryman and very old friend of mine. Colonel Quentin^ 
of the United States Army." 

Tyrone bowed very coldly. So did Colonel Quentin# 
Neither spoke. 

" And his friend General — G^eneral ^' 

^'Macan, madam. Delighted to know you. Colonel 
Tyrone." 

" My name is Tyrone," said our hero. " I am not in the 
Army." 

" No more you are ! To be sure you aren't. How could I 
think of such a thing ? A Tyrone in the British Army would 
be an anomaly, wouldn't it ? I was thinking of our own land 
across the water, where we're all free alike and we're fond of 
our military titles." 

"Theodore, my love, why don't you speak to Colonel 
Quentin?" 

"I haven't yet had the pleasure of an introduction, 
mamma," and Theodore coolly saimtered into the balcony, 
denying himself the pleasure. 

"Your son's a pretty boy," said Quentin, "and fall of 
humours already." 

" Pray be seated, gentlemen," said Mrs. Lorn, who was in 
positive agony, distraught between the horrible necessity of 
conciliating Quentin and the terrible dread of disgusting 
Tyrone. She stole imploring glances under her eyes at each 
in turn. Quentin evidently enjoyed her perplexity. 

" Mr. Tyrone, I am sure, wiU allow me to ask you to take 
seats and remain a few minutes." 

^'Mr. Tyrone, ma'am," said the good-natured General 
Macan, " is hospitality itself. I'll be boimd you need only 
mention his grand old name to tell us that. There never 
was yet a Tyrone, madam, that wasn't a prince in nature as 
well as in name. We know him as well out in the States as 
you do here ; some of us better, bedad, we who hail from the 
old land like myself!" 

This was taking Tyrone a little on his weak side. A 
genuine Irishman finds it as hard to resist a compliment on 
his birth and his hospitality, as a woman does upon her 
beauty and her taste in dress. Macan had, in fact, made a 
sort of appeal which to Tyrone was almost as sacred as the 
mediiBval privilege of sanctuary. 

" I am glad to meet a countryman, and especially one from 
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the United States, the new home of onr people," he nid. 
" Fray do me the &Tonr to be seated, Mr. — I mean Geuetal 
Uacan, and Ton, air, as well ; Mends of Mrs. Lom's must 
always be welcome to me." 

"Come now, that's real kind," the complacent Macau 
observed. "It's a sacrifice that we oughtn't to impose, 
intermpting Mr. Tyrone in snch companionsMp." He 
made a g^lant bow to Mrs. Lorn, "soyr, Mr. Tyrone, 
you'll permit me, wont you, joat to order up a bottle or two 
of the best Clicquot they ve got in the house, to celebrate this 
pleasant meeting. ' And doth not a meeting like tliis make 
amends ?' " Trolling forth the notes of an exquisite air he 
actually rose to ring the bell. Tyrone grew positively red 
with anger, and as, like many other persons of generous 
nature and habitually sweet temper, he was sometimes liable 
to a sudden outbreak of vehement passion, it seemed likely 
that the joy of the meeting would have been a little disturbed. 

Colonel Quentin promptly interfered. 

" Let me apologise for my firiend, Mr. Tyrone ;" and he laid 
his hand upon the arm of the genial Macan, who was serenely 
unconscious of the sensation he had created. " General Macan 
is an entire stranger to the ways of European society, and 
never was much given to society anywhere. His social habits 
were formed round the camp-fire, where anyone who could 
contribute even a bottle of Bourbon was a benefactor to his 
ftllows and needed no other passport. Pray excuse him ; and 
still more let me beg of you to excuse me for our intrusion, 
of which I alone am the cause." 

" So I've been doing something wrong?" said the cheeiy 
Macan. " Ten thousand apologies, Mr. Tyrone ; I only meant 
good-fellowship. Ways of society? Where could I learn the 
ways of society ? I went out to New Tort a ragged little 
boy— driven out by the Saxon robbers and their laws, madam, 
and that's the truth of it — and I fought my way up, and I 
carried the green flag at Fredericksbnrg. Anjhow the Maoans 
weren't like the Tyrones. They were «ie chiefs, and we were 
only too proud to be the followers. Give us your hand, 
Tyrone; sure to put 'Mister' to such a name ought to be a 
misdemeanour ! I ask your pardon with all my heart." 

Tyrone was easily appeased by an apology which so frankly 
put the speaker upon a level ever so much lower than bis 

" Carriage at the door, mamma," said Theodore, stepping 
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in &otn tiie balcony. " Aboat time to return home, I shoold 
tliink." 

" Ib this your eon, ma'am ?" 

" My only son. General Macan." 

"And a fine boy too. A regular American dtizen, isn't 
he now ? See if we don't run hun for president one of these 
days 1 How do you do, air P" 

"Thank you, I am very well," replied the dignified 
Theodore. " Mamma, I think you had better make haste ; I 
don't like tbe evening sir for you." 

" There's a considerate boy, ma'am 1 The like of that now 1 
In Phil's time and mine we hadn't so much thought for our 
mothers. We were awful troubles to our mothers." 

" If it had ended there 1" muttered Theodore, taming away 
and walking out of the room. 

" Tou may well be proud of him, ma'am," the incorrigibly 
unconscious Fenian said, gazing after the boy with eyes of 
unutterable good nature. "AL, but he's like his mother 1 
Just the eyes and the beautiful hair 1" 

Mrs. Lorn was in positive torture. To think that all this 
should take place in the presence of Tyrone ; that she should 
be so imspeakably degraded, and that she should be power- 
less to save herself or him, or to explain the horrid situation I 

Meanwhile Colonel Quentin, as if anxious in some d^^ree 
to retrieve the effect of first impressions, had deliberately 
engaged Tyrone in some conversation about sporting in the 
Far West, and succeeded at least in satisfying Tyrone that 
he bad the education of a gentleman and the experience of a 
daring hunter as well as soldier. Then he said, in a low tone : 

"Tou will excuse our, or rather my intrusion, I hope, Mr, 
Tyrone? Mrs. Lorn and I are old acquaintances; indeed, we 
were brought up together. We had not met for many years, 
and London is such a vast place that if I bad lost this chance 
I might never have found another. And you will, I beg, for- 
give my friend here hia mistakes. He is not a mere buffoon or 
blunderer, I assure you, but as brave a soldier as ever lived, 
and one who can organize and plan with almost the instinct 
of genius. He has come to England, I believe, with a purpose 
which the superficial levity of his nature helps, luckily, to 
conceal. Macaa may write his name in history yet, in a way 
that you, Mr. Tyrone, of all men may be expected to approve. 
Thanks for your courtesy and forbearance. Qood evening." 

He drew Macan away with more ease than might have 
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been expected, and they left Tyrone thorooghly puzzled bj 
the whole scene. Mrs. Lorn begged that she might return 
to town immediately. Theodore besought to be allowed to 
driTe, but he was not indulged in this luxury, and therefore 
Tyrone escaped a tete-a-tete with Mrs. Lorn. The evening 
was beauti^l, but the drive home was dull. Mrs, Lorn 
talked a good deal to keep up appearances, but felt thorougUy 
crushed. Only aa Tyrone handed her into her own house and 
vaa about to take leave did she say, in a tremulous and 
tender voice : 

"Outbroken conversation of tbia evening — shall we not 
sometime renew it?" 

"To what end?" said Tyrone. " Except to bear me give 
you my heartfelt thanks, which you know are yours already, 
and tell you that it ia impossible." 
" Oh, may I not serve you at all P" 
" In that way, no — no." 
" In what way, then ?" 

"If ever any way shows itself that wouldn't shame me to 
accept I shan't fail to ask you." 

" Tou talk to me as if it were a degradation to a man ever 
to exchange a word of confidence on practical affairs with a 
woman. Of course I knew that this was the way with most 
men, but I did expect something better irom you." 

She made a little show of spirit in parting from bim. She 
knew that men don't like abject women, and she wished to 
show Tyrone tbat she was not abject. But there was a cower- 
ing wav about her and a pitiful glance in her eye which 
would have told a tale to any close observer. For she was 
one of the most prostrate of all creatures — a coquette who, 
having, without ever knowing it, a really passionate heart, 
has, after playing with love for years, sudiuiuy become caught 
by the flame. She felt that the occurrence of the day bad 
humbled her in the eyes of Tyrone. She feared that be 
would suspect her of low and doubtful associations, and she 
said to herself many times during the remainder of the weary 
nigbt, " He will not call to-morrow ; I know he will not 
cajl to-morrow." 
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CHAPTEEX. 



Hbb. Lobh might have had some little conaolatiou if she had 
known that the day had proved nearly aa uncomfortable for 
" that girl" aa for herself. That girl had gone out with the 
expectation of a very pleaaant day. Captain Oadsby had in- 
BiBt«d on taking the Grangers and their nieces to Oreenwich 
and Bichmond, to dine at the latter place. Mr. Granger, who 
could not gire them his company all the var, was to meet 
them at Bichmond. Jennie bad a childish pleaeure in 
driving, m rapid motion, and the bright air, ajid she rather 
liked to hear Captain Codsby talk ; and she had aettled it in 
her mind that he must be in love with Alicia. All #as going 
well until they passed the Greenwich hotel, and saw Tyrone 
and Mrs. Lorn in the window. 

" See our friend Brian Bom on the balcony, Mra. Granger P" 
Cadaby called out from the box, looking back at the lady. 

" Your friend who, Captain Cadsby? Do tell me. "So, I 
only saw Mr. Tyrone and that " 

" That's he, don't you know? We olwaya call him Briui 
Boru." 

"Do you really? Howgoodl howvery clever I Batonlr 
tell me who waa Brian Boru. I am so longing to know, fori 
am sure it muat be aomething very interesting. I want to 
appreciate everything. Well, now, Brian Boru 1 How droU ! 
How immensely clever and witty you are I I hope it's 
nothing very wicked. Perhaps I oughtn't to have asked." 

" Oh yes, there's nothing in it. Brian Boru woe aome old 
Irish king who conquered tho Danes, I believe, or the 
SB.ionE, or both together — I'm sure I don't know. But we 
alw^s call Tyrone Brian Boru." 

" Excellent ! capital t Yes, I remember all about it now, 
of course. How stupid of me to have to ask. Isn't he hand- 
some? I do think him so Tery handsome; Mr. Granger 
eays he isn't. But men never aee anything to admire in each 
other. I dare say yon don't think him goodlooking either. 
Captain Cadaby r Men ore so dreadtiilly jealous — twenty 
timea worse than women, I think, don't you, Alicia ?" 

" Indeed I do, aunt." 

" But I think Tyrone's a deuced goodlooking fellow," BaiA 
Cadsby, " bo the criticiam don't apply to me, ladies. A good 
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fellow too, for all his nonsense. I never saw any fellow who 
can stick to a horse better ; but I beHeve all the Irishmen 
can do that. He's a clever fellow too, speaks capitally ; wish 
I had his voice. It's a shame the Government doesn't do 
something fpr him. He mnst be awfully hard up, I should 
say." 

« Who was the lady with him, Captain Cadsby ?" asked 
Alicia, the first moment she got a chance . of edgiag in a 
word. Jennie listened with eager ears. 

'' Alicia, my dear," interfered her aunt, " what can it con- 
cern us to know ? We really mustn't ask these questions. 
We had much better not have them answered, I daresay. 
Captain Cadsby doesn't know who the person was, I presume ; 
and if he did he wouldn't tell us. No, no, my dear ; oh no !" 

Cadsby only laughed. 

'' I know all about it," he said, '^ and it's nothing of the 
kind, I assure you. Not at all; quite the reverse, in fact. 
That's Mrs. Lorn, a rich American widow, and a splendid 
woman too. People say Tyrone's engaged to her ; at least 
they say he will marry her. She will marry him, is the way 
I'd rather put it. She has no end of money, and Tyrone can't 
do without money." 

'' What mercenary creatures all you men are ! Mrs. Lorn, 
a rich widow from America? Is she in good society at all P" 

" Oh yes, I think so." 

'' I wonder we never met her," and Mrs. Granger made 
mental resolve that the acquaintanceship should be formed 
somehow, and that the beautiful and rich widow should be 
seen in Denzill Street. As old Frederick William of Prussia 
surveyed all men with regard to their fitness for a place in 
his gigantic regiment, so Mrs. Granger considered all men 
and women with regcLrd to their desirability as figures in her 
Denzill Street drawing-room. 

'' She's very handsome, I think," said Alicia. 

" Very handsome indeed," echoed Jennie, sadly, and wish- 
ing in her heart that she could hold any other opinion. A 
cloud had come over her for that evening, and she detested 
Captain Cadsby for the manner in which he had spoken of 
Tyrone, the easy, good-humoured way in which he had pic- 
tured him as a mere clever broken-down fortune-hunter. 
'^ That he is not and never could be ; never !" Jennie pro- 
tested energetically in her own heart. "If he's going to 
marry her it is because he loves her. Why should he not 
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love Iier ? She's beautiful, and, I suppose, she is very clever 
and understands all his subjects, and can talk about Parlia- 
ment. She's not like me." 

Jennie had to bite her lips, for the tears were starting to 
her eyes. That would never do. So she talked and rattled 
on as much as she could all the day, drew out her aiuit, flirted 
wildly with Captain Oadsby, and praised Mr. Granger when 
he arrived in a way that delighted him with his niece. Her 
spirits were so exuberant that they almost frightened Alicia, 
who kept all the evening through in expectation that so 
gleeful a mood must suddenly change. When Jennie was a 
little child her sister remembered that a prolonged fit of 
joyous laughter was almost certain to end with her in a sudden 
paroxysm of tears. Even still it did not generally take much 
to make Jennie cry, and Alicia, who was one of the few com- 
posed and even-tempered women in all the world, was much 
afraid that some contradiction or other impulse to a change 
of mood might unseal the foimtain of tears at any moment. 
But Alicia's fears were in vain. The stronger and profounder 
omotions which were beg^inning to govern Jennie's heart were 
bracing up her nerves and her nature, not enfeebling them. 
Jennie would show no tears at such a time as that. 

So the bright day faded and they drove home by starlight, 
and Jennie's heart sank within her. It was a sort of rdief 
to her, when they reached Denzill Street, to find a letter for 
Alicia from her father, in which he declared that he coidd not 
do without his darling girls any longer, and that Carpenter 
shrould bring a carriage for them at three next day. > It 
soothed her to fancy that within the high walls which enclosed 
her Surrey home she might find peace again, and that the old 
tree of her childhood might bring healing in the rustle of its 
branches, for Jennie now knew well enough that she was 
wounded in the heart. 

Alicia could not understand what Jennie meant when the 

girl, clasping her suddenly round the waist and laying her 

head upon her breast, exclaimed, vehemently : 

'' Ohy Alicia^ yes, let us go home I home, home, to-morrow 1" 
• • • • • 

^^ Oh you dear, dear darling old tree I Oh you delightful 
old Mend 1 How glad I am to come to you again, you great, 
faithful, honest, sweet, stupid old friend !" 

Half laughing, half crying, Jennie flung her arms round 
the tree when next day she first came under its shelter, and 
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she put her lips to its ragged bark and kissed it and fonciled 
it again and again. Nobody was near to see her, for her 
&ther had not returned, and Alicia, in company with 
Carpenter, was taking a careful survey of the whole house- 
hold, in order to make sure that nothing had suffered or gone* 
astray during her absence from her home duties. 

Jennie, therefore, had the ground all to herself, and might 
caress her tree and ding around its trunk and shake its old 
branches to make them rustle their best welcome in her ears, 
and there was no one to think her demonstrations ridiculous. 

^ You dear old tree, if you knew what a fool I have been 
and how much ashamed of myself I am, would you welcome* 
me at all, I wonder ? If you knew how wretched I have 
made myself, and how glad I am to be here again and hidden 
somehow, perhaps you would open your kindly arms to me 
again. I am fond of you and you can't preach to me or give 
me good advice, and so I am glad to be in your company. 
There goes my hair down again ! No matter, you wont mind.'*^ 

Finding, however, that her hair had all tumbled about her 
and must be fastened up somehow, Jennie ceased embracing 
her old companion and seated herself under his sheltering 
arms and began to rearrange her tresses. Throwing her head 
a little back for the purpose, her eyes looked through the 
trellis- work of lucent green leaves into the far broad deep of 
the blue heaven, and her mind returned to the time when she 
used to dream herself, through the magical gateways of that 
green and that azure, into the East and the realms of story. 
The breath of the wind reminded her that when she lay in 
the branches and was rocked by a certain summer breeze it 
made her believe — she never could tell why — that she was 
in Persia ; and always the conviction was strong upon her 
mind that that particular wind — ^that and none other — had 
floated from Persia to fan her cheek and bring her its perfumes. 
And she remembered how the name of Persia had for her 
no set geographical meaning, but only conveyed ideas of som& 
land of unsetting siui and odorous breezes, of music and soft 
golden waters drowsily lapping on silver sands, of adventure 
and brilliant costumes, and perpetual happiness. 

All this, which she had nearly forgotten of late, rushed 
back suddenly with a breath of the wind, and, letting fa.ll her 
hand from her hair, she exclaimed, ** Oh, Persia, my Persia ! 
I had forgotten it and it is all come back again I It used to 
make me so happy!" 
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She had not time, however, to indulge any more in the 
pursuit of that kind of happiness now, for a servant came to 
tell her that her father had come. The appearance of 
Mr. Aspar on any scene, real or imaginary, always dispelled 
romance as effectually and quickly as a rousing touch sends 
away a nightmare. But Jennie was so fond of her father, 
and had been so many days without seeing him, that she was 
delighted to hear of his coming, although he banished her 
Persian Fata Morgana, and she ran to meet him with her 
hair still in disorder. 

Mr. Aspar was talking with Alicia and apparently was 
imeasy or annoyed, for he was rubbing his hands nervously 
and looking sideways. Jennie ran to him and kissed him. 
Se was hot and flurried and looked undignified. 

** Darling papa, how glad I am to see you !'* 

** Yes, my love, yes, yes ! I have no doubt, no doubt, and 
J much rejoice at your coming home, my love. I was telling 

Alicia, my dear '* 

. Here he stopped and looked to Alicia as if for help. In 
truth Mr. Aspar was a little afraid of his youngest daughter, 
he was so fond of her and devoted to her. *^ Perfect love 
casteth out fear" does not always hold good in the relation- 
idiip of a man to an impetuous woman. 

Jennie began to feel imcomfortable. She had always 
observed when a child that this sort of thing was a prelude 
to her learning that she had done something wrong. 

" What were you telling Alicia, papa ? Something about 
me ? Wont you tell it to me ?" 

" Only this, my love, that I am glad you are at home, you 
knowy and I don't want you to go to your Aunt Lucy's any 
more — ^for the present, I mean — because I don't like some of 
the people you meet there. I don't want my darling Jennie 
to meet — ^well, to meet that Mr. Tyrone." 

Jennie felt herself tingling all over with nervotui excite* 
ment. But she tried to be easy and self-possessed. 

"Why not, papa?" 

*^ Because he is not a young man of high moral character, 
my love ; because he is very wild and dissipated and all that ; 
and he's full of self-conceit and family pride, and he's as 
poor as Job and as proud as Lucifer." 

" But, papa, what does all that matter to me ? We saw 
bim first here, you know, and I didn't want to see him." 

" I didn't know then what I know now^ Jennie, and I want 
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you to avoid liim, and you mustn't go anywhere tliat he goes 
to. What does he go to see you for ? what right has he *^ 

*^ He never came to see me/' said Jennie, growing red all 
over and abnost inclined to shed tears ; " he has nothing to 
do with me. What could he care about me ? Alicia, why 
don't you tell papa, and why doesn't he speak to you about 
all this as well as to me ?" 

''I have told papa already, dear, that Mr. Q^rrone only 
called to visit Aimt Lucy a few times and was very civil, and 
that's all. He always seemed to me a quiet gentleman. I 
never saw him paying any particular attention to Jennie." 

'* You don't understand these people, Alicia. I tell you 
he's a pauper and he can't marry unless he finds some woman 
with a great fortune ; and perhaps he thinks Jennie has & 
great fortune. And she hasn't. I can tell you she ha8n*L 
rU not have him seeing her I" 

Mr. Aspar's manner was quite wild with excitement and 
his hands were shivering. A weak man overborne by excite-* 
ment is one o( the most pitiable objects in life. A strange 
pang of pathos and pity shot through Jennie's heart as she 
looked at him. It banished all her rising anger. She went 
up to him and took his trembling hands in hers. 

''My dear papa, you are tormenting yourself all about 
nothing. I daresay Mr. Tyrone knows perfectly well that 
I am not a girl with a fortune, and he knows, too, that we 
don't belong to his class. I know it all comes of your love 
for me ; but don't you see, dear, how you degrade yoxir poor 
daughter by speaking of her in such a way ? Don't you see 
that it makes me ashamed and humbled and wretched? 
Suppose any of this talk were to come to Mr. Tyrone's ears. 
What would he think but that our silly and stupid vanity had 
led us to believe that he was thinking of us in such a way ? 
You may be sure he never thought of me, of us, but as 
poor girls to whom he felt bound as a gentleman to be civil. 
Oh, please don't let us speak of this any more." 

She talked to him almost as one might talk to an excited 
child. In her pained and saddened eyes he was indeed, for 
the moment, hardly anything else. Jennie could not tell 
why, then or after, but the demeanour of her father impressed 
her strangely with some vague sense of coming calamity; 
some indistinct, awful presage that all their old world was 
beginning to shatter, that trials and experiences utterly new 
were in store for them. She devoted herself for the moment 
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to soothing and pleasing her father, and after a while he 
allowed her to bring him into quiet and general conversa- 
tion. 

They dined together pleasantly enough, only that Mr. Aspar* 
was always taking up some costly decanter or plate or orna- 
ment of some kind and studying it and appraising its value 
in an anxious and harassed kind of way. He complained, 
too, of the sherry on the table ; said it was far too good for 
dinner wine when nobody was there, and that he could get 
sherry which would answer the purpose just as well for 
twenty-four shillings a dozen. There was on the chimney- 
piece a little fantastic ornament of which Jennie in particular 
always used to be very fond. It was a little child seated on a 
dolphin's back and playing on a tiny pipe, while the waves of 
bright and frosted silver played round his plump feet. The 
whole thing was silver and of rare workmanship. Around 
this trinket Mr. Aspar seemed to hover anxiously all the 
evening. Jennie followed him with wondering eyes. He 
kept constantly taking it in his hand and then glancing 
secretly round to see if anybody was watching. At last 
Jennie saw him take out his handkerchief wrap the 'orna- 
ment carefully in it, and put it in his pocket. After that he 
seemed a little better satisfied and grew more pleasant. 
Alicia played and sang to him, and about nine o'clock Car- 
penter came and the two were closeted together ; and then 
Carpenter went back to town, and Mr. Aspar went early to bed. 

Alicia was nearly imdressed and was brushing her hair in 
her bedroom when Jennie came in. 

*' Alicia dear, don't you think papa seems rather imhappy 
to-night, not quite like himself?" 

" No, Jennie, I didn't notice. Sit down, dear. I thought 
you were in bed." 

" I was going to bed long ago, but then I didn't. I saw 
your light and thought I should like to say good-night once 
more. Then you didn't notice anything strange ?" 

"About papa? Oh, no, dear" — ^Alicia was one of those 
quiet and comfortable persons who always assume that to- 
morrow must needs be Uke to-day, and that their microcosm 
is exempt from the laws of convulsion — " nothing at all. He 
is always distressing himself about something or other. I 
wish he would not talk in that way about Mr. Tyrone, 
because really people might imagine, if they were to hear him, 
that we had been maJdng ourselves ridiculous. I can't think 
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vho can Iiave put Bncb things into hia head. Wbftt is it to 
na whether Hr. Tyrone ia diseipated or not?" 

" I don't believe he is dissipated," said Jennie, with energy. 
"It's all nonsense and calumny, and I don't believe one 
word of it." 

"Bat yon can't know ai^thing about what he is, Jennie. 
How could yoQ know, dear F" 

" I do not know ; I am certain of it" 

** But I don't see that it matters to ns any way. We cant 
help him, and I don't suppose he erer bestowed a thonght 
on you or me." 

** I don't suppose he ever did," said Jennie, rather faintly. 

" Of course not, dear ; why should he ? But then I don t 
see why we should be called apon to distress ourselves about 
him. And I quite forgot to relieve papa's mind altogether 
by t«lling him that Mr. Tyrone is going to man; that hand- 
some American woman," 

" How do you know that he ia ?" 

" Well, Captain Codsby told ua so yesterday," 

"I don't believe Captain Cadshy knows ajiything at all 
about it. But yon may tell papa of it, if you think it will 
please him or do him any good," said Jennie, sadly, and 
recalled by the words from any va^e and selfish dreams. 
" Ton ^dn't think he looked atrangely to-day ?" 

"Who, Jennie?" 

" Oh, papa, of courBe." 

" Why, dear, I have said already that I observed nothing 
particular in Ms appearance. I know his ways, Jennie, better 
tbsnyou do, because of all the household eSaira, you know." 

"Yes, of which all the trouble f&lls on you" aaid Jennie, 
remorsefully. 

" Oh, I am ver^ glad to look after things and to save yoa 
a kind of occnpation you don't like. But I am used to papa's 
ways and I assure you it's nothing. Ton needn't be uneasy ; 
he ia quite well. Now yon must go and sleep, dear." 

Alicia kindly and placidly dismissed her. Jennie did not 
give any further hint of the vague alarm which waa troubling 
her. It would be only mnVing Aliua uneaay for nothing 
probably, and, besidea, there waa a aober contentment in 
Alida which Jennie feared she could hardly bring into sym- 
pathy with her own mood of shadowy apprehension. So she 
went to bed and kept her secret thought to her own breast 
This was tbe second gieat thought which she moat now kee|- 
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liiddea in her heart from tfae light of day atti the eyes eyen 
of affection. How lonely the girl hegan to feel ! How com* 
plet«lj deBert«d and ^pven over to her own ead and douhting 
sonll She considered heiaelf as culpable in deceiving those who 
loved her ; culpable in aajing one thing and thinking all the 
time of another, tr}dng to talk lightly and careleasly where 
her heart ivas all absorbed. Kever a^n, then, comes the 
simple old time ! Kever again could every word that left her 
lips be allowed to leap directly from her heart ! Chill patience 
and self •represBiou only for her, and loneliuees I The shadow 
of a coming trouble, unseen as yet, seemed to be creeping 
upon her. The bitter paina of a hopeless passion which she 
^ared not confeaa, of which she feared she ought to be 
ashamed, were already tormenting her. She tried to sleep, 
and longed for morning. She felt aa one might feel who is 
suddenly plunged into dark and tosaing waters, and who, 
amid all the terrible strangeness of the unexpected fall from 
the firm earth and life above, is conacioua of a wild agony of 
wonder as to the new chapter of existence which is to open 
when the waves shall have closed over their victim and done 
their work. 



CHAPTER XL 

'Thbsb is a great pleaaure to a girl In martyrdom for love. 
To he out of favour with one'a parents for the sake of the 
man who loves her haa a aweot bitterness In it for any maiden 
of character and spirit. But it ia a very different thing for a 
young woman to be out of favour for the sake of a man who 
does not care a straw abont her. This Jennie believed to be 
her case at present, and it was very trying and bitter. Added 
to the vague presentiments of coming troubles it seemed too 
much to bear, at least without motion and fresh air to help. 
Always when anything troubled or veied her — hitherto she 
liad bad only vexations chiefly, and hardly troubles — Jennie 
tried the remedy of a long walk. She was accustomed to 
range over the Surrey common as freely aa if it were her own 
park. To lie under the tree at home was lazy enjoyment; a 
thing to do in happiness and whereby happiness got a new 
vest. 

- . So the day after her return home she made up her mind 
tot a tramp tm the common. Mr. Aspar had gone to town, 
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and Alida, being asked if she would come for a walk bj 
Jennie, wbo hoped so eagerly that she would not, had only 
answered, '* Oh, Jennie dear, you know I can't go ; I must 
Tisit Mrs. Pember, we haven't been near her this ever so 
long. And you ought to go too, but of course you wont go V* 

''That I wont, dear." Jennie had come to enjoy the 
chartered privileges of a genuine Bohemian who wouldn't da 
things just because they were socially right and needful to 
do. '* Not if I know it. But I admire you, Alicia, for going 
all the same. Somebody must do it, I suppose." 

'* Well, yes, somebody must. It would be disgraceful you 
know — such a kind woman. Oh, yes, I must go." 

** I suppose I ought to go too. I don't like the idea of you 
having to do it and I not. It looks like being a sneak. I 
think I ought to go." 

" No, no, Jennie, you needn't go. What would be the use 
of the two of us wasting our time, and when you don't like 
it ? If you did that would be a different thing. Oh no, go 
and have your walk." 

So' Jennie's conscience being pacified on this point, and 
without much difficulty, she staited out for her walk. As 
the sun then stood in the heaven the high walls of the cottage 
grounds kept it effectually out, and the garden in front of the 
windows looked comparatively dark and sad. So when Jennie 
opened the gate the common abroad seemed all glowing in 
light and Jennie passed at once out of shadow into sun. The 
effect upon her spirits was wonderful. " This is living," she 
thought to herself, as she tripped across the common. 

The summer had come slowly into the year that season. 
May and June had been rather wet and misty ; even now the 
air was singularly mild and fresh for so advanced a period, 
and the grass was still soft and green. That momiDg a light 
shower had given new refreshment to the shrubs and the 
brushwood and the wild flowers, and vague sweet fragrances 
hovered aroimd Jennie's path. Her heart swelled with the 
gladdening influences of the hour and she began to think she 
must be happy. 

What made her suddenly start and stop as she glanced to 
the left, towards the little road or beaten path which led to 
the railway station ? It is not too much to say that the 
common trembled for a moment under Jennie's feet and that 
the sun vibrated with sudden incoherent pulsation in the sky^ 
for she saw Mr. Tjtohq coming along that path. 
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She might have passed on her way and left him to follow 

if he would or to go to the cottage, for she did not doubt that 

he had come to pay a visit there. Many girls, though longing 

to meet him, would have had coquetiy enough to pass on and 

pretend not to have seen him. Jennie had not one gleam of 

ooquetry in her nature. She knew there was no one now in the 

house to receive him, for Alicia had gone out before she did, 

and she would not have him go there for nothing. For the 

moment she forgot all about her father's injunctions and 

fears. She not only stopped when she saw Tyrone, but went 

frankly out of her way to meet him. A very pretty sight she 

was, all blushing and animated and glad, as he came near,^ 

He thought he had never seen so bright and pretty a girl, 

and by some inexplicable blending of admiration and regret 

a sudden shade passed over his handsome face. 

" Were you coming to see us ? How kind of you !*' 

" Very kind — to myself. Most of my kindnesses are like^ 

that. I called yesterday at Mrs. Granger's and found that 

you had gone home, and she encouraged me to come out here 

to see you." 

^* Such a long way to come, and so good of you ! Nobody 
ever calls upon us except dull people who live about here. 
But I am so sorry there is no one at home. Papa is in town 
and Alicia has gone to pay a visit." 

** I am sorry too, but some other time I shall, perhaps, be 
more fortunate. But now you were going somewhere ; don't 
let me prevent you." 

" I was only rambling about the common. I hate visiting— 
I mean paying visits." 

" May I ramble with you for a little P" 
" I shall be delighted if you like it. Do you enjoy a walk P" 
^* I don't know that I ever take a walk for the sake of a 
walk, for the enjoyment of a walk, but I know I shall enjoy 
this walk with you Come, which way were you going ?" 

" I wonder which way would you like — ^towards the quarry 
or towards the lake ?" 

" Well, the whole place is new to me ; I was never here 
before but once, the day I had the pleasure of dining at your 
house, and then I hardly looked at anything. The lake 
sounds more tempting perhaps, doesn't it P Is it a lake P" 

'' Oh no, not a lake ; only a little pool or pond with an 
island in the middle about the size of a flower-pot, and such 
a lovely Scotch fir upon it I But Alicia and I call it our 
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lake ; and it is reallj yezy pretty. I am so glad jou like to 
go there." 

They tmmed and walked side by side the way that Jennie 
knew so well. The veiy air seemed trembling with happiness 
to her, and sho longed to consecrate anew her little lake with 
the association of such an unexpected delight. 

'^ Now you must point out to me all the loveliness of the 
plate," said Tyrone. 

" I shall be delighted, but I am rafcher a&aid to talk to you.'' 

'• Why so ? You don't seem afraid." 

'' Yet I am, because you are so clever and know so much 
and I know nothing. Are you fond of ferns and wild flowers 
4uid grasses P" 

• *' I hardly know one flower or plant from another. I know 
-an oak from a birch, and that's about all. Flowers I have 
observed chiefly as Covent Garden bouquets." 

" Is it possible ? You don't care for botany at all ?" 

" I don't know anything about it, or about the stars over 
•our head, or the trees that wave around us, or anything of 
the kind. I shall be afraid to speak before you, for you know 
so much and I know nothing." 

*' Oh, that would be dreadful ! But it's nonsense. You 
make speeches and are very clever, everybody says, and you 
must know a great deaL As to the trees and the ferns and 
the birds and the stars and all that, a school-girl could learn 
enough in half-a-year, and you in haJf-a-day, if you were only 
inclined to take Uie trouble." 

''Inclination to take trouble has never been among my 
gifts, I am sorry to say." 

" You always disparage yourself, I observe. Why is that ?" 

" Perhaps to disarm others." 

"But why not be quite natural? Why have a motive in 
anything P Why not just speak plainly out without caring 
whether people are disarmed or not P Don't you think dis- 
paraging oneself is almost as bad as praising oneself?" 

" I suppose it really is only vanity showing itself in rather 
•a worse form. For myself, I fear I am growing more and 
more of an egotist." 

"Are you?" asked Jennie, meditatively. "Well, yes, I 
think there is something egotistical in you," she said, 
looking frankly up at him. " But I like it in you ; I always 
^d." 

" Come noW| I shall only grow worse instead of better if 
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you tolerate my faults in this way. Wlij do you say you 
Kke it P" 

" Shall I tell you— quite plainly ?" 

** If you please." 

^* Well, becausd it makes you talk of yourself^ and not go- 
oyer the mere commonplaces of conyersation as you must do 
otherwise, for I should neyer haye the courage to talk about 
myself, and in any case there isn't anything to say. But you 
haye seen the world and been in it and of it, the wondeH'ul, 
wonderful outer world that I haye neyer seen, only read of in 
books and papers. Tou haye been already in that great 
battle of life. You haye actually spoken — perhaps chatted — 
with great men, wonderful people, whom I haye only read oi 
and thought of as gods and demigods, creatures of other 
spheres ! So I like you to talk about yourself because you 
haye been with the great people." 

" But would it not be better if I talked of some of the 
great people?'* 

" Oh yes, do tell me something about them ! I neyer spoke 
to a great man ; hardly eyer saw one. Can you tell me of 
Louis Napoleon and Disraeli and Gladstone and Bright, and 
Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer Lytton, Tennyson, Browning— 
any of these — all of them ?" 

** All those I haye seen and met ; some yery often, some I 
know well." 

Tyrone soon found himself discoursing on the personal 
peculiarities of these and yarious other celebrities. He could 
always talk well when he liked or felt interested, as he did on 
the present occasion. This was an entirely new kind of 
experience to him, to deliyer a series of extempore lectures to 
a girl on the characters and habits of great men whom he 
had known. This is not the kind of conyersation for which 
one qualifies in a London drawing-room, and Tyrone was,, 
perhaps, a little surprised to find what an interesting study 
is the great statesman whom you see with indifference eyery 
day, when you set yoxirself to describe him to an intelligent 
and eager listener. 

*'What a magnificent pageant life is!" Jennie suddenly 
said, when Tyrone had been describing some grand riyalry 
of parliamentary orators. 

** Is it ?" he asked, in unaffected surprise and sadness. ** I 
haye not often looked at it in that light." 

** Oh yesy a superb spectacloi if one takes no higher yiew 
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of it. When I hear you describe such scenes it is as if yon 
told me of the battles of the Titans and the GKkLs. And jon 
move in such a life and have a part in it ? How fiEivoiued 
men ore above any possibility to women ! I think I could 
bear anything to come withm the very fringe of such an 
•existence." 

" You must marry a member of Parliament," said Tyrone, 
*' spur him on to make a figure in the House, and then you 
will know all these people and may come to be an influence 
yourself." 

Tyrone had not the least motive in making the remark but 
genuine cood nature. But it sent an odd little pang into 
Jennie's heart and made her red lip quiver. She rallied, 
however, in an instant, and said, with affected gravity : 

" I know Mr. Prinker and Captain Cadsby. Mr. Prinker 
I am afraid is a little elderly, and Captain Cadsby doesn't 
seem likely ever to hold his own among uie giants of debate." 

The conversation had been stunted, however, by Tyrone's 
unlucky remark and the meaningless pleasantry to which 
Jennie felt herself driven. 

" I saw you and your sister with Cadsby the other day,** 
said Tyrone, "at Greenwich." 

" Yes, we were going to Richmond," was all Jennie had to 
answer. 

"A young friend of mine fell forthwith in love with you 
both, and beseeches me to bring him to see you. May I do 
80 ? He is only twelve years old, I think." 

"Oh yes. A boy?" 

" A boy, a wonderful little fellow." 

" I never knew a boy," said Jennie ; " I don't think I ever 
spoke to one." 

"Then begin with Theodore Lorn, the brightest, most 
precocious, most absurd of dear little urchins. He's the son 
ii a lady whom I count among my Mends, Mrs. Lorn." 

" I saw her. She's one of the most beautiful women I ever 



^ " She's veiy handsome and dever and kind. She would 
like to know you very much." 

" Captain Cadsby told me — ^I mean told us — about her,'* 
said Jennie, not feeling quite certain whether she would like 
to know Mfs. Lorn. 

" Now what did Cadsby tell you ?*' 

" Why do you ask P" 
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** Well, because you look as if he had told jou something 
odd, and Oadsbj is such a fooL" 

"And likely, therefore, to converse with me ! Come now, 
that is a compliment." 

" Oh, Oadsby would talk up to Madame de Stael or George 
Sand if he got the chance. Tou wont tell me what he said ? 
Then I'll tell you." 

" Pray don't. What he said was no harm, and it doesn't 
matter." 

" Well, I think it does. Of course I know Oadsby said that 
Mrs. Lorn and I were to be married and all that kind of 
thing. I ask you seriously not to believe this. Miss Aspar. 
^rs. Lorn is a good and tind friend who, I am sure, would 
feel greatly pained if she heard such nonsense." 

" How I wish I hadn't spoke of this," said Jennie, grayely. 
** It has vexed you." 

" But you didn't speak of it. I did. I do ask you, Miss 
Aspar, not to believe anything of the kind if you should hear 
it. I ask you quite seriously." 

** Of course I believe anything you tell me. But it surely 
would have been no discredit ?" 

"It would; to me it would. It would imply that I was 
tiying to marry a rich woman just because of her money. 
Miss Aspar, I am the poorest man, I suppose, in the House 
of Commons. If I were to marry I must either bring my 
wife down to miserable poverty or live on my wife's fortune. 
I will do neither. In Mrs. Lom's case the thing would be 
impossible under any circumstances ; but I tell you frankly 
I should be sorry if you believed me a fortune-hunter." 

" I do not. I never did," said Jennie. " I never believed 
anything people said" — and then she stopped, remembering 
with a pang what her father had said, and wondering whether 
she was not now guilty of a great sin in thus meeting with 
!I^rrone. 

" People did speak against me, then, to vou?" said Tyrone, 
quickly and with bitterness, " Of course they did. They told 
you that I was worthless and poor, and idle and dissipated. 
Come, did they not say all this and ever so much more ?" 

She looked up at him wondering at his sudden impe- 
tuosity, and hardly knowing what to answer or whither the 
conversation was to lead. 

" Half that people say is tru^," Tyrone went on, " and the 
other half is mise. I can't explaia to you, but my worst 
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&iilc8 hare been «xtnT^ance and folly. I want yon to 
believe that and nothing worse, whoever says it. I waa 
badly brought np. Miss Aspar, aa I told you before, I think — 
taught to consider myself an exiled Irish chief with a mission 
and all that ; and I never knew father or mother or sister, 
and the result is as you see. But I want you to believe 
nothing worse of me and without explanation. If I had ft 
sister I would ask the same of her, and I know she would 
accept my word." 

" And so do I," said Jennie, blushing with emotion, and 
almost wHh alarm, at the strange and sudden turn the talk 
had taken. " I believe every word you say to me, Mr. Tyrone,, 
and I shall never believe anything t^ainst you." 

He took her hand in his and pressed it. For half a moment 
it seemed as if he were about to raise it to his lips. Tyrone 
was bred among a stately old society in Paris, where the habits 
still lingered which would have made such an action only a 
becoming expression of a gentleman's loyal respect and de> 
ference. But he remembered that he was in Surrey, and he- 
only pressed her hand and dropped it. To Jennie the mere 
touch of his hand on hers hod created a new world for good 
or ill, and laid oil the old world in ashes. 

There waa a moment's pause. 

"This is the place we were coming to," said Jennie. 
" This is the island. la it not beautiful ? And that Scotch 
flr, how graceful it looks !" 

They were standing by the margin of a large clear pond 
with an ialct of red clay in the middle, and on the islet some 
shrubs and brushwood and one Scotch fir looking lonely and 
pictureaqne. Across the wide common there were few living 
objects to be seen. A gray old mansion-house could be 
discerned through its trees in the distance to the right, and 
a church spire rising not far &om it. 

"I love this place," said Jennie. 

" Are you not tired ?" he asked. 

" A little," she answered. " I will sit here for a moment ;. 
the grass is quite dry." 

She s&t npon the grass ; he threw himself near her. The 
blue sky surrounded them with soft delicious dreamy charms, 
the ripple of the water was in their ears, and for some moments 
neither spoke. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



Jennie went home that evening trembling, delighted, and 
jet half afraid, having a sort of sensation that she had done 
wrong ; not because she had met Mr. Tyrone, for that she 
could not have avoided, in fact ; nor even because she had 
walked with him — that she thought, of her innocence, she 
could not have avoided in good manners ; but simply and 
entirely because she had enjoyed the walk so much. But she 
disdained concealment, and so she told Alicia plump and 
plain all that had happened ; and she would have told her 
lather too, only that he did not come home that night. Alicia 
seemed horrined, whereupon Jennie became reliellious and 
felt remorse no more. 

Next day Alicia went out to pay another visit. She thought 
she was safe in this, for Mr. Tyrone certainly would not call 
two days in succession, and Mr. Aspar would probably be at 
home that night, and it would be all talked out somehow. 
Tyrone did not come certainly ; but Jennie had a male visitor 
for all that. 

A hansom cab rattled up to the gate about one o'clock, 
and a very small yotmg gentleman leaped briskly out and 
sent in a card for either of the ladies. One of the maids 
broj^ht it, with a broad smile upon her face, to Jennie. It 
bore the inscription — 

''Theodobe Lobn, 

" Hyde Park Gardens." 

" Oh !" exclaimed Jennie, in amusement and wonder, " this 
is the little boy. What am I to do with him? I don't 
know anything about boys ! Why did Alicia go out and 
leave me to this dreadful boy ? Show him into the drawing- 
room, Jane ; I'll come down ; I must ! Give him something 
to read ; I don't know what. * AJice's Adventures in Won- 
derland' or ' Lilliput Levee.' We haven't any boys' books." 

Jennie had been idle and lazy all the morning, and was 
now only beginning properly to dress for the day. She was 
really half alarmed at having to entertain this boy, and yet 
wildly delighted at his coming, for he had been sent in a 
manner by Tyrone. She finished her dressing very quickly. 
She wore a short-skirted violet dress with a belt of dark 
leather, and pretty little black slippers with buckles. 

z 
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When she entered the drawing-room her visitor was seated 
in an arm-obalr, reading; but the book he had in his hand 
was certainly not " LilUput Levee" or ** Alice's Adventures." 
He rose the moment he heard the rustle of Jennie's skirts 
and was about to make a very formal bow, but that she went 
over to him and held out her hand in the friendliest way. 

" I am very glad to see you, Master Theodore," she said. 
" I have heard of you, and I feel as if I knew you. But I 
think I must call you Theodore." 

This utter informality rather routed Theodore's original 
plan of campaign as to the opening of the conversation. 
Idke most other clever and precocious boys he was shy and 
awkward with young women. 

" Oh, ah, thanks ; yes, delighted," he began ; then blurted 
out, with a recovering burst of nature, " Do call me Theodore : 
everybody does, you know." There was self-sacrifice in this 
too, for a girl's calling him Theodore at first sight was 
cruelly conclusive as to her opinion of his age. " I wanted 
to come to see you, and Tyrone said I might. Mamma — 
Mrs. Lorn, you know — wants to ask if she may be permitted 
to invite you to call on her, and I said I'd come and ask." 

*^ I am so much obliged to your mamma. She is very kind. 
How beautiful she is !" 

" Yes, isn't she stunning ?" said Theodore, reddening with 
pleasure. " Bat, I say, so are — so is the other girl, your 
sister, I mean. She's splendid." 

" Alicia's charming, I think. I am sorry she's not here. 
But she'll come presently. Would you like to sec the garden *?" 

**0h yes. But may I look at some of the books; you 
have some very nice editions, I see." 

" We have some nice books. Have you read ' Alice's 
Adventures ?' " 

" Just looked into it. I don't care much for that sort of 
thing. Children's stories are all so dull and silly." 

" What were you reading when I came in ?" Jennie asked, 
with growing amusement. 

** Oh, this book of Gladstone's on Homer. I don't think 
much of it, do you ?" 

" Well, I didn't read veiy much of it. I am afraid I soon 
got out of my depth. I don't think I quite understood it. 
Isn't it very clever and profound ?" 

" Don't think so at all. Oh no, the fact is, you see, there 
isn't any real Greek scholarship in England.** 
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"Isn't there? What a pity!" 

" Well, I don't know. The English mind isn't up to it 
somehow. If you want Greek scholarship you must go out 
of England." 

" To America ?" asked Jennie, in perfect good faith, be- 
lieving it quite possible that the New World might have 
opened a great new chapter in classical study as well as in 
other things, and glad to say something gratifying to her 
visitor's national feelings. 

"America!" said Theodore, with a boyish and genuine 
laugh. " Oh, come now, that's your fun ! Why, I say, we're 
worse even than you are." 

" Then Tm very glad ; but I didn't know anything about it.'* 

" Girls don't learn these things," said Theodore, grandly. 
He was becoming quite brave in the presence of a young 
woman who didn't know where Greek scholarship was to be 
found. Jennie's i^orance was the luckiest thing in smoothing 
the way of conversation. It restored the balance of the 
sexes. " No," he proceeded with dignity, " if you want real 
scholarship, you know, you must go to Germany. The 
Germans have anticipated us in everything. We have only 
got to read their books. I studied in Germany for years. 
I tell you it's something awful, the things you have to learn. 
Were jou ever at school?" 

" Never." 

" Ah, then you don't know what study is. But you couldn't 
know it in an English school anyhow. You read French and 
Italian and German though, and all that ?" 

" Yes, I can read them, and speak in a sort of way ; but I 
go wrong in the grammar terribly when I have to speak 
quickly." 

" Ah, yes, of course you must live in a country to speak 
the language properly. I can speak German and Italian quite 
fluently, French not so well. You should hear Tyrone talk 
French and Italian too. He might pass off for a native. 
Tell you a good thing. Tyrone dined with us one day and 
there was a Frenchman there, a splendid fellow, a refugee. 
There was Captain Cadsby, too, and the Frenchman got near 
Gadsby at table and heard he was a member of Parliament, 
and he said he so liked to be near English members of Par- 
liament, for they could talk French like Parisians. Cadsby 
got quite red, for his French is awful. It came out that the 
Frenchman had only met one other member of Parliament 
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before^ and iliai was Tjrooe, He met him twice at diffennt 
iKKuef aod didn^t qiiite catdi the name, and thought each 
lhn« be wa« talking to a different fellow. So he took it into 
1m bead that all English M.P/S can talk French like Paiisians, 
and poor Cadabj thought he waa chaffing him." 

**3lr. Tjrone is rerj clerer,'' said Jennie, spedallj in- 
terested on that point. 

^ Isn't he immense? You should see him shoot ; and do 
jou know that he can transhue Greek like anything ? Such 
a feUow on horseback ! Fm afiraid he's indolent, though ; 
Tm ipeatlj afraid he's indolent. Too bad, jou know, if with 
all hiM talents he shouldn't come to anjthing." 

** Too bad indeed,'' thought Jennie, with a sigh, and much 
wondering at the gravity of the amazing boy who stood near 
ber. They had been standing all the while, and during the 
talk Theodore kept taking up book after book, turning over 
it and making expressive comment of admiration or otherwise 
with moving ejebrows and lips. 

^^Come into the garden, Theodore/* said Jennie; ''the 
day's lovely, and I want to show you my tree and my flowers. 
Don't you care for flowers ? I'll send some for your mamma, 
if you'll take them." 

*'A11 right; she'll be delighted. She's fond of flowers. 
All women are," said Theodore, sententiously. 

He looked as if he thought he ought to offer his arm to 
Jennie, but she in simple imconsciousness took his band in 
hers and led him out. The balance of the sexes was again 
unsettled. 

She showed him everything in the garden, and then her 
tree, her own special tree. 

" I used to climb to the top of it," Jennie said, " and sit 
tliere and read books half the d^." 

" But girls don't climb trees, I thought ?" 

" Good girls don't, I believe," said Jennie, laughing ; 
*• but I did. I could climb it now just as well, only for the 
long petticoats. I used to slide on the little pond behind 
the house when there was ice ; and once the ice broke and I 
fell in, and papa gave orders to Carpenter, our man, that the 
ice must bo all broken early every morning, and that stopped 
my sliding'." 

"I should like to climb that tree," said Theodore, 
feeling bound to prove that he could not be outdone by a 
girL 
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'.' It's a little difficult, Theodore," said Jennie, in fall good 
&itli ; " and if you were to fall ** 

" Oh, come now, I say ! As if I couldn't climb it if you 
could !" 

** I had long practice, you know. And then it was my 
tree and wouldn't hurt me. Then look how you are dressed. 
Those clothes are not made for climbing trees." 

'' I don't care about that a red cent. I meant I don't care 
anything. If you are not afiraid of your tree being spoiled " 

" My dear old tree hasn't much to spoil, he's safe enough. 
But, my dear boy, pray don't hurt yourself." 

"Here goes,'* said Theodore, scrambling in among the 
branches, by first " shinning" up the trunk. Now if he had 
been content to remain among the broad lower boughs all 
would have been well. But he was resolved to get among 
the higher branches, where Jennie used to have her perch 
long ago, and really that one particular perch was rather 
difficult to reach. Jennie, as she said, had grown into the 
practice, having begun the climbing when she was about the 
size of a kitten. But Theodore was new to the peculiarity 
of the tree, and his shiny little high-heeled boots were not 
made for climbing, and he was too eager to show his skill 
and daring. So he caught at a wrong branch, which was 
not strong ; it broke, he lost his seat and foothold with the 
shock, and came crashing down through the boughs. Yery 
cleverly, however, he twined his legs round one of the ex- 
tending lower branches and swung there head downwards 
within five feet and a half of the earth, and Jennie caught 
him in her arms and lifted him bodily down. She was very 
much alarmed, for she saw blood upon his face, and she sat 
on the groimd at once under the tree, and took the boy in 
her lap, and pressed her handkerchief to his face and spoke 
to him in frightened and petting tones, and in her excitement 
utterly set the crushing seal of hopeless boyhood on him by 
kissing his cheek. 

Perhaps it was this indignity which brought Theodore 
fully to himself. For he raUied at once, and declared that 
he wasn't hurt the least in the world, and there really was 
nothing very serious about it ; for the blood which had so 
alarmed Jennie proved to be only from a scratch on the chin, 
inflicted by a spiteful little branch on the falling adventurer. 
So they were soon very happy again and glad, and Theodore 
was able to laugh memly at his mishap. 
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**1 told you the tree was mine, you know," said Jennie ; 
** and it wont allow strangers to dimb it without my permis- 
sion. You know I didn't gire you my permission. That 
was why you failed." 

*' Oh, I could climb it as easily as anything. FU do it 
another time, you bet. But I say, Miss Aspar*' — ^they were 
now seated side by side, under the tree; and Theodore 
looked up to her in a beseeching, shamefeu^d way. 

*^ Don't call me Miss Aspar, Theodore. Call me Jennie, 
please." 

" WeU, Jennie ;" and the boy blushed a little. " I say, 
Jennie, you wont tell anyone P" 

" Tell anyone what, Theodore ?" 

*' Oh, you know, about my fiEtUing down and that I I don't 
want to be laughed at, you know." 

She pressed the bo/s hand. " No, Theodore, I shan't say 
a word about it, you may rely on me; though there was 
nothing to laugh at, for you climbed splendidly." 

" But people would laugh ; so mind you don't say any- 
thing." 

" Parole d^honneur. TU not even give the feintest hint to 
anybody." 

" That's right. I shouldn't like anyone to know ; I don't 
mind you, because " 

" Because what, dear ?" 

" Well, because you saw it for one thing, and then I think 
you're a regular trump !" 

They presently began to chat very pleasantly and familiarly 
under the tree, as if they were brother and sister. Suddenly 
Jennie said : 

" Are you not hungry, Theodore ? I'm very, very, very 
hungry." 

Theodore was accustomed to have a regular luncheon sot 
out for him at three o'clock, a luncheon of rigorously fashion- 
able kind, with every delicacy not of the season and difficult 
to get, and he did not always eat much of it. But what with 
the drive out and the air, and the climbing and the fall and 
the talk, his regular ways were a little unsettled this day, 
and he fancied he did feel hungry. In any case he wanted to 
feel just as Jennie felt ; so he said, in a half-abashed sort of 
way, that he too was hungry. 

*< Come with me," said Jennie, jumping up and taking him 
by the hand. " We dine early to-day, Alicia and I, because 
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papa isn't coining liome to dinner. We dine at fire, and so 
we don't have any regular luncheon. Let's liaye some bread 
and jam." 

Bread and jam for the imitator and friend of Tyrone ! 
Theodore felt almost overwhelmed. But it was of no use 
striying to resist his destiny now; that kiss had brought 
him down. It is hopeless to try to be a grown gentleman 
with a girl who has taken you down from a tree and kissed 
you unasked and of her own accord. Theodore began to 
think that the whole thing, though undoubtedly humbling, 
was very pleasant. 

" Stay, we'll have it out here under the sky," said Jennie. 
" That will be delightful ! Would you like some wine or 
beer ? Would your mamma allow you to have any ? I don't 
care for wine ; but you shall have some, if you like." 

" I think I would like a glass of dry sherry ; very dry," 
said Theodore, who could not even yet surrender all his 
dignity. 

" I don't know dry from wet. Alicia would know all about 
it if she were here, or Carpenter. But Jane shall bring 
the dryest she can find; so dry, Theodore, that it shaU 
crackle !" 

'' Come now, don't chaff a fellow. You know what I mean. 
Tyrone likes dry sherry." 

" Does he ? I wonder does he like bread and jam ?" 

Theodore burst with laughter at the thought ; but he knew 
how to pay a compliment too. 

" Tm sure he'd like it if he were here now, and if you 
liked it. He thinks the world of you. Miss — I mean Jennie." 

" You little flatterer ! Well, you shall have the dry sherry 
all the same." 

Jennie went into the cottage and presently returned, and 
after came a servant bringing a little tray with bread and 
jam and water, and some sherry. 

" Now, Theodore, I hope you are hungry, and don't be 
ashamed to eat." 

She set him an example by taking a slice of bread, covering 
it with strawberry jam, and biting boldly into it with her 
pretty white teeth. Theodore followed, at first a little awk- 
wardly ; but, after all, boys will be boys, and the love of jam 
rarely dies in good earnest before the dawn of the moustache. 
So Theodore, tempted by woman and fruit, fell like his pro- 
genitor from his high estate He ceased to be a man about 
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town and a wesi-end swell ; lie sat on the gronnd and deyoured 
bread and jam and was happj. 

Alicia found the pair at their extemporized feast, and the 
boj had plunged so deeply into folly that he had now hardly 
any shame left, and was little, if at all, confused by the 
appearance of another girl. Alicia was very pleasant and 
kmd, although she had not by any means the qualities of a 
regular trump, which Theodore had so quickly discerned in 
Jennie. The boy lingered and lingered, staying finally to 
dine with the girls, although he was to have his own dinner 
at half-j>ast eight ; and Heaven knows how long he would 
have stayed if Alicia had not insisted that he must go home 
before the evening air had begun to deepen into twilight. 
He went home by train, saying before he left that his mamma 
and the young ladies must become regular chums ; and he 
shook hands several times with Jennie at the gate, and 
gallantly kissed Ms hand to her as he hastened along the 
path to the station. 

" What an odd, clever little boy," said Alicia. 

" A dear little creature," Jennie exclaimed. " I am quite 
fond of him." 

The day had been, on the whole, a bright and happy one 
for Jennie, but she felt depressed and sad at night. She had 
been a child while the sun shone. When the darkness came 
on it seemed to envelop her in a mantle of melancholy fore- 
boding suited to drape a grown woman. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

Thebb was a dinner party in Denzill Street, in the hos- 
pitable house of Mrs. Granger. Half-past eight, and there 
were to have been eight guests — ^Mrs. Lorn, the Hon. Captain 
Cadsby, M.P., Mr. Maurice P. Tyrone, M.P., Mr. Prinker, 
M.P., Colonel Quentin, U.S.A., General Macan (service not 
clearly known), and the Misses Aspar (2). But early that 
day a message had come from the two latter that they must 
not be looked for. It was too late to get any other guests, 
and so Mrs. Granger merely had the arrangement of her 
dinner-table reorganized, and allowed the chairs each a 
greater space. 

Mrs. Granger had succeeded in making the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Lorn, and through Mrs. Lorn had come the 
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acquaintance of tlio two military gentlemen from tlie United 
States. When Mrs. Granger could not, as sometimes in the 
case of gentlemen, easily form an acquaintance herself, she 
sent her husband out to organize it. Mr. Granger was a 
man who still looked quite young until you came very close 
to him, when you saw that the soft, fair, and womanly skin 
of his face was seamed with a perfect labyrinth of minute 
wrinkles, £ne as though the point of a needle had traced 
them. He had yellow hair and a yellow moustache, and 
shaved carefully the rest of his fiice. He had some property, 
not a great deal. He had been in a cavalry regiment and had 
sold out. He was in Parliament once for six months and 
liveU with a vague purpose of getting in again somehow, and 
so was almost as good as a Member of Parliament. He was 
a member of various societies and institutions, and was 
always ready to go on any deputation to any minister. He 
was believed to know a good deal about the colonies and also 
about sanitary legislation. He had once written a pamphlet. 
He belonged to several clubs. He always had on hand an 
alarm and a grievance. He was a good-natured, kindly sort 
of man, and rather liked to hang about women in a drawing- 
room, although he was not skih^ in talking to them. He 
was fond of his wife, and quite content to be overshadowed by 
her, to do her bidding, and to acknowledge her absolute rule. 

Mrs. Lorn and Mr. Prinker had arrived. Mr. Prinker 
stood in the drawing-room near the chimney-piece and talked 
to Mrs. Granger of the Eeform Bill and the prospective 
ballot. Mr. Granger bent over Mrs. Lom's chair and listened 
while she spoke of the opera and the appearance of the 
Princess of Wales. Mrs. Lom's fine eyes were always wan- 
dering towards the door. 

General Macan and Colonel Quentin were announced. 
They had come together in a hansom from the Langham, 
and Macan had paid the fare, observing, with a wink, " Out 
of the fund, my boy— expenses of organization." General 
Macan was splendidly got up. Ho had a stupendously- 
worked shirt with an emerald blazing in the front of it and 
a black waistcoat trimmed with gold-lace, and he seemed to 
float in perfume. His companion was a little overdressed, 
but tame when compared with the gallant General. 

Mrs. Lorn turned pale when Quentin entered, and at the 
very threshold a glance of his eye rested upon her. Quentin 
went up to his hostess with a bearing which would have been 
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gentlemanlike but for a certain dash of military swa^er, and 
spoke a few words to her and to Mr. Granger, and then fell 
back against the chimney-piece. 

'* How are you, madam ? How's your health ? Delighted 
to see you," said General Macan, bowing profoundly and 
making a flourish as if he were waving a cocked hat. " Talk 
of the fogs and smoke of London now ! I don't know where 
one sees beauty like that of a London lady." Another bow 
to point the compliment. " And how are you, sir P Delighted 
to see you looking so well, Mr. Granger. Give you my word 
you're growing younger every day." 

This was addressed with extended hand to the gray, elderly, 
and alarmed Mr. Prinker, who recoiled. 

" ThiB is my husband," said Mrs. Granger, sweetly, as she 
presented the host, who was hesitating to interpose. 

" Of course it is," said the unabashed Macan ; " and well 
he's looking too. What a droll mistake of mine. I beg 
pardon, Mr. Granger, and I beg pardon too of my esteemed 
and worthy friend, whose name has just escaped my memory." 

The Hon. Captain Cadsby arrived and made for his hostess, 
and chattered a few words at her and then backed away, 
having said " Aw ! How do?" to the florid greeting of General 
Macan. 

The party did not seem to weld together very harmo- 
niously. Cadsby did not like the strangers' and Mr. Prinker 
made up his mind to keep clear of them. But then Cadsby 
thought Prinker an old pump and Prinker thought Cadsby 
a yoimg cub, and both thou]^ht their host a decided bore. 
Colonel Quentin had now engaged Mrs. Granger in talk, and 
she was smiling at him grraciously and thinking what a very 
handsome and distinguished man he was. General Macan 
was already expatiating to Mrs. Lorn on the superb beauty 
of one of her bracelets. So the host and the other two guests 
hung about the room awkwardly. Mr. Granger many times 
sought counsel and command from the eye of his wife, but 
what with Colonel Quentin's talk and her anxiety for Tyrone 
to come and complete the party she was too busy to think 
about her husband, and Granger was therefore left helpless 
and purposeless. 

Tyrone came at last, and the moment he entered the room 
he wished he had not come, for he knew that he was late and 
he saw that Jennie was not there ; so he made up his mind 
to get away at the earliest possible moment. He looked 
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handsome and weary ; lie did not show any surprise at the 
presence of (General Macan and Colonel Quentin, but he may, 
perhaps, hare felt a little. 

Tyrone had the honour of taking his hostess in to dinner ; 
he felt glad somehow not to have to sit beside Mrs. Lorn. 
Mr. Granger, of course, took that lady. Colonel Quentin 
sat at Mrs. Granger's left ; General Macan on the right of 
the host ; Captain Cadsby and Mr. Prinker faced each other. 
The dinner was small but well served. The wines were good, 
but poured with, not at, discretion. General Macan once 
tapped the table with his knife-handle and then touched his 
glass to intimate that he stood in need of champagne. 

" Have you seen my nieces lately, since I last saw you ?" 
asked Mrs. Granger, of Tyrone. 

" I had the pleasure of seeing one of the young ladies — ^the 
younger." 

" Jennie ? Oh yes, isn't she pretty, isn't she very pretty ? 
But not so sweet as Alicia ; oh no, not so sweet ; I do think 
Alicia so sweet ! But I Hke Jennie best ; Jennie is a dear 
bright creature. Don't you like Jennie best ?" 

" Yes, I like Jennie best," said Tyrone, smiling involun- 
tarily ; " I know her best." 

"Oh, a dear girl. But Alicia is very sweet. Oh yes, 
Alicia is very sweet." Mrs. Granger passed for being enthu- 
siastic and earnest on the strength of her talking very fast 
and saying the same thing several times over. ''Those 
darling girls, I am so sorry for them 1" She kept to Jennie 
and Alicia as a topic, because she wanted to be seen talking 
confidentially to Mr. Tyrone. 

" Their mother is dead ?" he said, inquiringly, not meaning 
to ask " Is she dead?" but " Is that the cause of your grief 
on their account ?" 

" My darling sister — ^yes, oh yes. How I loved her ! We 
adored each other ; we were never separated, no, never for an 
instant, until — until she married. But it isn't that — I mean 
it isn't that alone. To .be without a mother of course is 
dreadful — ^I have never been quite the same since the loss of 
my dearest mamma — ^but to have such a father!" Mrs. 
Granger drew her shoulders up so much out of her dress af» 
she said this that she seemed to let them fall down into it 
again with quite a collapse when the shrug was over. 

" She seems very fond of her father," Terrene said, coldly, 
''and I think Mr. Aspar is a very respectable man ." 
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^Sokindof joal So good of jou I Of oonrse you wotdd 
Bay 80. Quite a respectable man, I dare say, in business 
matters — oh yes, of course. But a man in such a business ! 
My darling sister I Who could ever have thought of it, so 
differently .brought up— oh, so very differently 1" 

Miss Aspar is not coming to-night P" Tyrone asked. 
No; I am so sorry. But he's suddenly taken ill, you 
know ; and of course eJie couldn't come, although I dare say 
it's nothing." 

"Who is ill, Mrs. Granger?" Captain Cadsby ventured to 
interpose. 

" Mr. Aspar — ^the fsither of my pretty nieces." 

" Very sorry to hear it. Charming girls ; wish they were 
here." 

" Dreadful business tils about our coal," Mr. Granger, at 
his end of the table, observed to Mrs. Lorn. 

** Indeed," said that lady, languidly, and vainly trying with 
her eyes to catch a glance from Tyrone; "I have heard 
nothing." 

" Quite a dreadful thing !" the host hastened to explain, 
delighted to have a chance. "Our coal, you see — all the, 
scientific men are agreed — is nearly exhausted, nearly ex- 
hausted ! At the present rate of consumption it seems that 
the whole contents of our mines will be gone in — oh, well, in 
an awfully short time ! Now England's greatness depends 
upon her coal — ^we all know that ; can't be denied, you know. 
When her coal is gone, then ^" 

"Her pipe is out, of course," interposed the complacent 
Macan. " But don't you fear, old boy, and let old Mother 
England keep up her spirits. There's a land beyond the 
western wave, sir — ^isn't there, Mrs. Lorn ? Aha ! you bet ! — 
where there's bread and coal for all! Pennsylvania, sir, 
Pennsylvania has coal enongh to bum up all Europe in one 
big furnace, and the helps in Philadelphia wouldn't Imow that 
there was any missing the morning after. Isn't that so, 
Quentin? Said I well, old boy? We'll send coal to New- 
castle before long, and it will be no work of superero — what's 
his name, neither. Here, fill this glass, wont you ?" 

" What is the superficial extent, may I ask, of the coal in 
Pennyslvania?" Mr. Prinker gravely inquired. 

" Ninety-five millions of mUes, sir," replied the bold Macan. 
" No, Pm wrong ; I was thinking of the distance of the earth 
firom the sun. It can't be quite so much as that. Let us say 
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twelve Imndred thousand square miles in round numbers all 
told, and going down right to the centre of the earth." 

" Your friend is a humorist," said Mr. Prinker, withdraw- 
ing from that arena of conversation and turning to Colonel 
Quentin. 

" He comes from Mr. Tyrone's country," said Quentin, ** and 
is privileged to indulge in imagination. But I can tell you 
something of our American coalfields." And he began to give 
Mr. Prinker some really valuable and interesting information, 
which soothed Mr. Prinker, who was beginning to doubt 
whether he ought not to feel ofEended at the style of General 
Macau's remarks. 

"Are you in favour of woman's suffrage, Mrs. Lorn?" 
Captain Cadsby inquired. 

"Woman has had great wrongs," Mrs. Lorn answered, 
raising her dark eyes, and, so to speak, calmly flooding Cadsby 
with their light, and then letting them droop again with a 
floating side glance at Tyrone. " She has suffered deeply ; but 
I do not venture to say that the political vote would be the 
best weapon with which to win back her long-lost freedom." 

"As to women voting," said Mr. Granger, " it seems to me 
quite an alarming thing — quite alarming. The mind of the 
country is becoming unsettled. I'm told the effect on some 
of the constituencies is perfectly bewildering. You don't know 
where you are. I saw a man yesterday, great parliamentary 
agent and all that, and he says you can't believe the extent 
to which one's calculations are unsettled." 

" Oh no, please don't say so," Mrs. Granger interposed. 
"I'm quite enthusiastic about the movement myself, quite 
enthusiastic." Mrs. Granger had become converted to the 
principles of woman's rights by the fact that two or three 
ladies of title had lately taken up the agitation, and a sort of 
avenue to aristocratic acquaintanceship was thereby beginning 
to be opened up to energetic ladies without title. 

"And so am I, madam, so am I," said General Macan ; " I'm 
for woman's rule in everything, and more too. * There's all 
we know of heaven about her,' says the poet." 

" But the women who go about in that sort of way are bo 
ugly," pleaded Cadsby. 

" Prejudice, my dear fellow, prejudice I You just come to 
Boston, Mass." 

" The Boston ladies are all bone and double eyeglasses, 
said Mrs. Lorn, viciously. " I am proud to be a Southerner. 
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" There's good people down South, Mrs. LoTn, and lovely 
women ! Eh, Quentin ? You are of Arcadia too ; you come 
from the South. Quentin's heart was riddled through and 
through by the Southern beauties ; it's like a tunnel, ma'am, 
it's so hollow." 

Tyrone was growing weary and was yery glad when the 
ladies rose. He opened the door for their departure, and as 
Mrs. Lorn passed she poured forth the dark light of her eyes 
folly on him, and, in a pathetic little whisper, said: 

" You will not stay too long ?" 

He had no opportunity of answering. 

The gentlemen drew nearer to each other. 

'' Cho^t, eh ('" said Macan. '' No, I don't care about claret. 
If you'll just order in another bottle of champagne. Granger, 
my boy, I'll drink it ; and you needn't look alarmed at my 
eccentricity. It's you're eccentric, my fine fellow. Cham- 
pagne after dinner is drunk in lots of countries." 

Mr. Granger shuddered, but ordered the champagne. 

** Here's the old flag," said Macan, lifting a foammg bumper 
to his lips. 

'* I can't understand what you Irishmen want," said Mr. 
Prinker, continuing a conversation just begun with Tyrone. 

"Can't you?" Tyrone replied coolly. "I'll give you a 
problem to consider. If you find that you really can't solve 
it you may give up the thing ; you never can understand us." 

** Oh, you can't understand us anyhow," Macan cried. " You 
haven't any poetry in you ; the Saxon hasn't. You can't com- 
prehend the Celtic nature. We can't always comprehend it 
ourselves for that matter." 

"Your problem, Mr. Tyrone?" Prinker urp:ecl, quietly 
ignoring the irrepressible Macan. Cadsby was listening to a 
description of Western buffalo hunting from Colonel Quentin. 

" Try," Tyrone said, « to realize in your own mind a con- 
ception of a man who, although perfectly sane, intelligent, and 
honest, does not believe that there is any inherent or heaven- 
bom right in England to govern Ireland — ^brinpf yourself into 
the condition of mind which can understand the possibility 
of such a man being honest and rational — and then we can 
discuss the question further.'' 

" But I don't see any grievances." 

" I haven't talked of grievances ani you haven't tried my 
ci^periment. Think of the possibility of a man being sane and 
yet objecting to the rule of an English parliament." 
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^ Yon see we are a practical people/' said Mr. Prinker, with 
a smile. 

" Very good ; and we are not, if you like. Therefore we 
don't care to be disposed of on what you call practical prin- 
ciples. To be practical means, in common language, to under- 
stand your own business only, and that merely for to-day. 
The practical man is Ego, and no to-morrow." 

" Things are becoming very alarming, though, I am told," 
said Granger. ''A man tells me that Fenians are every- 
where ; in our great cities and in our docks." 

" Does any one believe in Fenians ?" asked Colonel Quentin, 
waking up. 

" I don't," said Tyrone, " for one." 

" Are there any Fenians ?" Quentin asked. 

" Devil a one," replied Macan, with a chuckle. 

" I don't believe there's anything in it," said Cadsby ; " it's 
all nonsense." 

" I am not so certain," said grave Mr. Prinker. " The 
Lord-Lieutenant, you know " 

" Here's his jolly good health," interrupted General Macan. 

Mr. Prinker collapsed. 

"Shall we join the ladies?" said Mr. Granger, hurriedly, 
for although he had received special orders from his wife to 
be very attentive to the two distinguished American officers, 
he still could hardly quite bring himself to accept the wavs of 
General Macan, and was further puzzled by observing a half- 
sardonic smile now and then on the lips of Colonel Quentin. 

"Your friend is overdoing his part," said Tyrone to 
Quentin, as they left the room together. " He had much 
better try to play the gentleman." 

" He's playing no part now," Quentin answered, coolly. 
" You see the genuine Macan — Macan off duty — ^rattling and 
happy. Men have to work in great enterprises with col- 
leagues worse than Macan, Mr. Tyrone. He has a much 
cooler head and readier brain in a moment of trial than I 
can pretend to." 

*' I don't believe in such workers or work," Tyrone pro- 
tested, almost vehemently. 

"Reserve your judgment until to-night; then decide for 
yourself," Quentin carelessly replied. 

This little conversation took place as they ascended the 
stairs, and was unnoticed by any one save the two engaged 
in it. 
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Tyrone and Qnentin were hardly two minutes bcliind the 
other guests in entering the drawing-room. Yet the gallant 
Macan had already succeeded in planting Mrs. Granger on 
the piano- stool and persuading her to sing. Now this was 
not a successful performance. Mrs. Granger once had a fine 
and powerful voice, but everything had left it long since save 
the power. All the shades and edges had been worn away, 
and only a powerful scream now came out. Mrs. Granger 
hardly ever sang of late, not because discretion admonished 
her of her imperfections, but because it was not genteel for a 
lady to entertain her guests with her own performances. But 
she could not resist the conquering Macan. His compliments 
carried her metaphorically off her feet. Had Macan been 
introduced to her as a gentleman from Liverpool or Dublin 
she would have set him down at once as a low-bred, vulgar, 
impudent fellow, and turned her back on him forthwith. But 
a foreigner, though only an American, was privileged to say 
almost anything ; and the title of General was a new charter 
of leave and licence. So she sang for General Macan, and 
got fluttered at his compliments. The singing was loud, 
hoarse, and hard, and the songstress made terrible exhibition 
of shoulder-blades and a thin back. 

" Delightful !" the General exclaimed, clapping his hands. 
** Give you my word, Mrs. Granger, you whip Grisi out of 
her boots! I've heard Grisi and Jenny Lind at Castle 
Garden, if you ever heard tell of the place, in the old times — 
Castle Garden, New York, you know, down there by the 
Battery — and she was like one of the angels out of the skies. 
But she was nothing to you." 

" Who's that fellow at the piano ?'* Captain Cadsby asked 
of Mr. Granger. The house in Denzill Street was one of 
those places where every guest seemed instinctively to do 
and say as he and she liked, without any particular considera- 
tion for the feelings of the host and hostess. People seemed 
to know that they were asked because their presence was a 
sort of favour, and they demeaned themselves accordingly. 
Mrs. Lorn, who had never been there before, hardly troubled 
herself to speak to the hostess, and only tolerated the host. 
Tyrone, the most careless and good-natured of men, and to 
whom, in the very extravagance of his Lrish pride of birth, 
all persons without grand old family names seemed to stand 
on precisely the same level, thought the Denzill Street ways 
well nigh insufferable, and thought what a profound pity it 
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iras tliat a sweet creature like Jennie Aspar should have such 
lelatives. 

So Captain Cadsby coolly and frankly questioned Mr* 
Oranger about the latter's guest. 

"Ho! ah, well, really I don't exactly know," the host 
replied. "Mrs. Granger met him somewhere. Very dis- 
tinguished man, I'm told ; eccentric, perhaps, in manner." 

" Very," said Captain Cadsby, and presently took his leave 
and wondered what Mrs. Granger meant by asking him to 
meet such a fellow. 

When Tyrone entered the drawing-room an appealing 
glance from Mrs. Lorn compelled him to approach her, and 
an almost imperceptible, yet significant, touch to her dress at 
one side invited him to sit beside her. She looked very 
handsome and melancholy. 

" You have not come near me all the evening," she said, 
languidly. " You have left me to these people. I am weary 
of this ; I want to go home. I wish I had not come. Who 
are these people ?" 

" The Grangers ? Very good people, I believe ; I don't 
know a great deal of them." 

** She is the aunt of those beautiful girls I saw the other 
day. Why are they not here ? Jennie is delightfril ; I know 
all about Jennie, your favourite. Do you know that you 
have a rival there ?" 

A sudden uncontrollable flicker of expression on Tyrone's 
£Ekce answered this touch. 

" But don't be alarmed ; it's only Theodore. The child raves 
about her. Tell me all about her. What is she like ? Isn't 
her father a pawnbroker or something in town ? Is she at all, 
is she— oh, you understand what I mean — ^is she ladylike ?" 

" I am not much of an authority on the manners of polite 
society," Tyrone replied, rather sullenly. " To me she seems a 
perfect lady, and to be unconscious of her own good qualities." 

"Now you are vexed, I know; I see a little red spot 
growing on your cheek. But I was only trying to vex you 
as a punishment for neglecting me all the evening and not 
coming to see me for a long time — ever so long. Mr. Tyrone" — 
and she became suddenly serious and dropped her voice — " I 
beseech of you to beware of that man." 

" Of Quentin ?" This latter was now at the other end of the 
room, sipping coffee and listening to Granger discoursing of 
international law. 
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" Of Colonel Qaentuiy yes. Mind, I know nothing bad of 
him — ^my dear mother loved him when he was a child — but 
he is restless, daring, and reckless." 

"I have no fear," Tyrone replied, carelessly. "I don't 
gamble and I don't speculate." 
. " There is a fascination about him " 

" Is there ? I can't say that I have observed it." 

"There is to men, I mean; I was not thinking about 
women ; I was thinking about you. There is a fascination 
to men in his restlessness and his daring. He will draw you 
into somethiog if he can. Do you think I don't see the 
dangerous parts of your own nature — the heedlessness and 
love of excitement ?' 

Nothing can be more flattering to an ardent young man 
than to be told by a beautiful woman that she has studied 
his character and found just those qualities in it. But Tyrone's 
mind was a little out of tune with Mrs. Lom's to-night. He 
was thoughtful, preoccupied. He only thanked her and 
assured her he ran no danger of any kind. 

*' Suppose I tell you that you do run some danger, and 
that I know it ?" she said, in a low and earnest tone. " Sup- 
pose I tell you that I know all about the scheme you are 
engaging in and its chances ? Perhaps I know more than 
you do yourself." 

" That's quite possible," Tyrone answered, with a smile, 
" for I know hardly anything. But there's one thing certain, 
Mrs. Lorn, I shall engage in no scheme which has in it any 
mystery for me or danger for others." 

She threw herself back in her chair, looked vexed and 
sullen for a moment, and then began to talk of the opera, for 
she saw that Colonel Quentin was looking at her. 

This all passed while Mrs. Granger was singing. 

" Now, ma'am," the gallant Macan exclaimed, *' I owe you 
one, and I'm going to pay my debt on the nail. Til sing 
you a song that often cheered some of our boys as we sat 
round the camp-fire and passed the Bourbon — the whisky, I 
grieve to say — ^the night before a big battle. You haven't got 
the music here, I daresay, but you'll soon catch the idea, and 
you can rattle up some sort of an accompaniment offhand, I'll 
be bound. Here goes." 

Macan fell back a pace or two from the piano and eyed it 
sternly as if he were measuring a distance. Then he threw 
out his chest once or twice and coughed^ a cough that meant 
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clearing of throat and something like business. Then, in a 
mellow and indeed a magnificent voice, and with a good deal 
of genuine dramatic energy, he trolled forth a sort of modem 
version of the " White Cockade," interspersed with allusions 
to Fontenoy and Fredericksburg and having many references 
to the flag of green and the stars and stripes. The bewildered 
company were taken wholly by surprise. Nobody ever ex- 
pected this sort of thing. Several evening-party guests had 
arrived by this time, some actually entered the room while these 
native woodnotes wild w^re filling the air, and it was curious to 
notice the scared kind of expression which showed itself on the 
faces of those late-comers. If they had found Mrs. Granger's 
drawing-room in the possession of a band of Ethiopian sere- 
naders, or a crowd of Guy Fawkes mummers they could hardly 
for the moment have been more surprised and disconcerted. 

Even the hostess was weak and faint in her thanks to the 
volunteer singer when the song was over. 

•* It wants a chorus, you know," said General Macan ; " in 
&ct it's nothing without a chorus. You should have heard 
the boys take it up." 

Mrs. Granger tried to intimate with a smile that she should 
have liked of all things to hear the boys take it up. 

** I wish I had a fiddle now," the irrepressible hero went 
on, looking eagerly round. *' I suppose you haven't such a 
thing as a fiddle in the house ? Doesn't Granger play the 
fiddle ? Oh, you ought to make him learn. There's no instru- 
ment in the world comes near the fiddle. You should hear me 
with it ; I flatter myself I can play ! But I've a call now. Let 
me see. Some young lady wiU favour us ; some young lady 
with a singing &ce ! They've all singing faces, I think." 

'' I can't stand any more of this," Tyrone said, to Mrs. 
Lorn. " I must go. Good-night." 

*' You are not angry with me ?" she said, gently detaining 
him. "I wish to be your friend. I will try to be, even 
though you don't encourage friendship." 

** I am deeply grateful, always; I am, indeed!" 

" And you will remember my caution ?" 

*' Surely, if there should be any need of caution* But so 
far there really is none." 

Mrs. Lorn sighed gently, and slightly shrugged her beau- 
tiiul shoulders. 

As Tyrone was edging his way out Colonel Quentin spoke 
to him. 
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** It win soon be time to go there. I must get Macan awaj 
now. Where sliall we have the honour of csdling on you ?" 

*' I am going to the House/' said Tyrone, '* and shall be 
found either there or at the Beform Club." 

" Biay we send in for you P' 

''Certainly. Why not? I don't know that there is any 
need of mystery." 

Tyrone was a little, just a little, haughty in his manner. 

** Not so &r as I am concerned, certamly," Colonel Quentin 
replied. '^ I am an American and my share in the business 
may be placarded at Charing Cross for anything I care." 

** And mine too," said Tyrone, " for anything I care. I am 
not a conspirator, Colonel Quentin." 

'' Not yet," muttered Quentin, as the descendant of seven 
centuries of rebellion bowed and went his way. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

In one of the central and populous districts of London there 
runs a long, rather broad thoroughfare, which, although 
almost absolutely unknown to the country visitor, or to 
Londoners living in other districts, might form the main 
street of a good-sized provincial city. The houses were once 
accounted stately and spacious. Nobles and statesmen lived 
there even so lately as Evelyn's time, nor had it wholly lost 
its character when Swift and Harley walked London streets. 
Then it fell into shops, and now the shops themselves have 
degenerated to almost the lowest grade. The upper window- 
frunes of many a house where small coals and potatoes are 
sold below display the remains of ornamentation which the 
hand of a Wren may have designed. Some of these upper 
rooms are still spacious and with a lingering look of dignity 
about them, although a clothes-line stretched from one end 
to the other bears a load of miscellaneous drapery, visible to 
the street outside, and which makes it plain that the occupant 
of that part of the house lives by taking in washing. Out 
of some of the highest windows dirty children are hanging 
over for a glimpse of the pavement, and are amusing them- 
selves by dropping potato-peels or bits of cabbage-stump on 
the wayfarers below. These children make the \maccustomed 
passer-by hold his breath and tremble, for he expects to see 
them come toppling down upon the pavement. But they are 
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tised to the condition of things, as the Swiss children are 
used to walk on the edge of a precipice, and they never fall 
over. It is not thus that the numbers of the inf&nt popula- 
tion are diminished there. 

This is summer weather, and the windows are open. Where 
there f»re not children, there is to be seen at each upper 
aperture an unshorn and unkempt man, in his shirt-sleeves, 
smoking a pipe, or a woman in what Mr. Pepjs would call 
her smock-sleeves and bodice, who has stopped in her house- 
hold work to have a look at the street. A g9od many windows, 
one is surprised to see, have flowers in pots, and some have 
birdcages. This is not a vicious thorough£u:e — only over- 
crowded, dirty, and poor. The shops may be easily classified. 
Small coals and potatoes, a butcher, a pawnshop, a dining- 
room — with a pudding like a cannon-ball, and ever-steaming, 
sickening meats — a tripe shop, a shop for the sale of sweet- 
meats, cheap toys, ballads, and little story-books, a bakery, 
a carver and gilder's, and several public-houses — some of 
them having concert-rooms, and exhibiting tempting prints 
of a comic singer with a battered hat, and a young lady in 
evening dress. 

There are several lanes or courts, and at the comer of one 
of these stands the Harp of Erin public-house — a rather 
large establishment, with a painted and faded sign on the 
front wall representing a dishevelled and largely developed 
female figure, clad in green, and allowing her hair to fall over 
a. gigantic lyre, the chords of which it drapes like the long 
moss that trails from the branches of trees in a forest of the 
Oarolinas. In the windows of this hostelry are little printed 
bills, announcing that the raffle in aid of the funds of the 
St. Dermod Sick and Burial Society is going on every night 
during the week. 

We have been describing this place by daylight, but it is 
night when we get there. A hansom cab stops in front of 
the Harp of Erin, and Mr. Tyrone and Colonel Quentin leap 
out. Both are in evening dress, and look oddly out of place 
there. Tyrone has a light coat thrown over his other clothes, 
but Colonel Quentin stands out lithe, swaggering, brilliant, 
in his black swallow-tail and white tie. It is late now, and 
there are few people about. 

Qenend Macan had gone on before to prepare for their 
coming. They enter the bar and ask for him. He comes 
down in a moment; there are sounds of laughter and 
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applause and many stamping feet in a large front room on the 
first floor. 

** The raffle's going on above, fnll bkst,** the General says. 
^ The room's verv full, and jou'U not care to pass through it. 
rn take yon to the oommittee^room at once. Show ns the 
private way np, Tim." 

Tim, an Irish barman, with his shirt-sleeves tacked np^ 
and who had just been showing and descanting on his brawny 
mnsde to an admiring customer vrith a blackened £m», striped 
tronsers, and a banjo, opens a door behind the bar, and 
tumbles up a flight of narrow stairs, which leads to a corridor. 
At the street end of this corridor is the room where the raffle 
is going on ; at the other end is seen a door with panes of 
glass in it, which are hung inside with a curtain of green 
baize. When Tim has conducted them thus fEur, he leaves 
them. 

General Lfacan then leads the way, Tyrone follows ; Colonel 
Quentin, smoking a cigar, comes last. 

Macan opens the glass door without any ceremony, and 
Tyrone enters. There is no secrecy and no precaution. 

" Shut the door after you, Phil," the General says, care* 
lessly. And Quentin, entering, shuts the door. 

They are in a tolerably large room, lighted with gas. The 
floor is uneven in many places, but the remains of decaying 
oomices, and even some misty traces of a painted ceiling, 
show that it was once a handsome and stately apartment. 
There is a round table in the centre, looking small when 
compared with the size of the room, and the table is strewn 
with tickets, checks, papers, account-books, all having reference 
to the St. Dermod Sick and Burial Society. The walls are 
hung with bills describing the grand piano, the silver watch, 
the accordion, the railway season-ticket, the arm-chair, the 
oil painting, and the other treasures which are to be disposed 
of for the benefit of the charity. Several men are seated 
round the table ; two or three are lounging in chairs which 
they have tilted back, so that the chair stands on its hind 
legs, and the head of the sitter touches the wall. 

" Gentlemen," General Macan proclaims in grandiloquent 
style, and with one hand proudly outstretched, ** I have the 
distinguished honour to introduce the descendant of the great 
Ty rones — the heir of ages of rebellion— one of the real Pxinces 
of Erin." 

A burst of applause followed, and the men all rose to their 
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feet, and received Tyrone with a perfectly Oriental prodigality 
of bows and homage. Some colour came into Tyrone's cheek — 
he had vanity enough to be pleased with all this for the 
moment. But he had come to observe, and his quick eye 
took in every feature and form at a glance. He did not £a,il 
to notice that one man was much less profuse in his welcome 
than the rest, and that after one formal bow, he instantly 
crossed the room and engaged in conversation with Colonel 
Quentin. This man was evidently a foreigner. Tyrone noted 
his spiked moustache and his quick gestures. He was well- 
dressed, and looked like a gentleman. 

Not so the others. The majority were of the class who 
might have kept small shops in the neighbourhood, and the 
Irish accent rolled off their tongues. The two or three who 
lounged in the chairs were obviously Irish Americans, and 
probably had been soldiers. They were loose -limbed, bold, 
and athletic, with a certain swagger. But the whole gathering 
had little about it of that air of joyous heedlessness which is 
the common atmosphere where Lishmen are in the majority. 
There was a vague suggestion of sternness, or even of ferocity, 
about them. 

" Gentlemen," one man exclaimed, " we welcome our natural 
leader ! Tyrone for ever ! Begor, and 'twas time you come 
among us at last !" 

He caught Tyrone's hand and wrung it, and there were 
tears dancing in his wild eyes. 

" Glory be to the Powers that we've lived to see the day !" 
another cried. " Here's the young chief in his true place ! 
We'll carry him at the head of us yet !" 

" Another cheer, boys, for the bold Tyrone !" a third voice 
exclaimed, and there were fresh plaudits and stampings, and 
Tyrone's gloved fingers were squeezed in many a successive 
grip. 

Tyrone was a little taken by surprise, but not much. He 
had lately begun to suspect the true nature of the important 
association of Irish and American patriots which Macan had 
persuaded him to visit. Heedless as he too often was, ho 
had taken this step deliberately and with his eyes open. 

Now he waited coolly until their excitement had somewhat 
soberized. Colonel Quentin eyed him keenly; so did the 
foreigner who stood beside Quentin. 

" Gentlemen," said Tjrrone, in his clear, frank voice, that 
had something sympathetic and winning in it, " I am always 
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deliglited to meet my oountrjmen. I am Irish, heart and 
soul — I think I have always shown that. But I don't claim 
to be a leader of any Irish movement. I hope Ireland, Gk>d 
bless her ! has wiser heads to guide her, though I think she 
can't have many more fiuthful hearts. But I must plainly 
tell you that at present I don't even know what your move- 
ment is, and I can hardly say whether it is my place to lead 
you until I know whither you want to be led." 

" Oh, begor, it isn't a Tyrone that'll want any teaching on 
that point," remarked one of the audience, with a wink. 

" Explanation only spoils this sort of thing," said General 
Macan, jauntily ; " we'll tell you all about our means, Colonel 
Tyrone, but about our ends, oh, sure, as Lord Byron says, * I 
beseech you to suppose them.' " 

" Excuse me, Gfeneral Macan," said Tyrone, coldly, " and 
pray let me remind you once more that I hold no military 
rank. I must have the clearest knowledge of what your 
objects are before my name is given to help them. Gentle- 
men," he added, with a certain simple dignity, ''I have 
nothing to give to any cause but my name. It is my last and 
only possession. It is your possession indeed as well as 
mine ; it is a poor part of our national history. It shall not 
be given away lightly. What then do you want of 
me?" 

" But this is absurd " the foreigner broke in. Quentin 

checked him. 

"Don't you know what you've been brought here for? 
Didn't the General tell you ?" several voices exclaimed, some 
in blank wonder, some in angry remonstrance. 

" General Macan is not to blame," Tyrone said ; " I refused 
to receive any explanation from him. When he told nie of 
some great patriotic association, I thought a Tyrone had a right 
to know something about it. But I refused to be instructed 
by him. I preferred to see some of my countrymen face to 
face." 

" That's true as Gospel," Macan observed, " but I took it 
for granted you knew all about it." 

An uneasy condition of mind began to show itself, and 
people looked angrily at Macan, who only whistled a tune, 
and bore the complacent mien of one who waits until a little 
becoming comedy of formula has been got properly through. 
He assumed that all this on Tyrone's part was only like the 
feigned reluctance of a singer who wants pressing. 
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" Come," said Tyrone, " let us not be formal. Let ns sit 
•down round the table, and talk the matter agreeably over. 
We are all Irish here, I suppose?" 

"Or friends of Irelwid," quietly observed Colonel 
Quentin. 

"Or friends of Ireland," said Tyrone, very slowly; and 
studying the faces. 

"There are sometimes £unily councils where the offices 
even of the best friends are a little out of place. But Ireland 
lias not so many friends that she can afiford to shut out any. 
Well then, we are all Irishmen here, or friends of Ireland. 
What do we propose to do for Ireland?" 

" Set her free, by God !" exclaimed a stout fellow, bringing 
his fist down with a bang upon the table 

" By what means ?" 

" With the pikes in good repair !" sang out Macau's mellow 
Voice, and a fierce btirst of applause followed. 

" Then you are trying to organize a Fenian rebellion ?" 

" Devil a doubt of it !" exclaimed Macan ; and there was a 
fresh roar of approval. 

" Then," said Tyrone, rising, " all I can say to my country- 
men is to warn them against such insane projects. If there 
18 only one here with whom the name of Tyrone and its old 
memories has any influence, I beg of him — I implore of him — 
to have nothing to do with this ! It will only end in a few 
miserable deaths and a national disgrace." 

"Disgrace!" one man cried. "Does a Tyrone call it 
disgrace to rebel against England ?" 

"No!" Tyrone answered with an equal vehemence, "I 
don't — although I believe in my soul that the English people 
only want to be our true friends. I don't call rebelbon 
disgrace. The traditions of centuries are not so soon forgotten. 
Just now I believe it would be a crime, but not a disgrace. 
But I don't call your Fenian scheme a rebellion. I don't 
give that the name of a rebellion which will never call for 
even one charge of cavalry to put it down." 

Angry murmurs followed. 

" Be easy, boys — easy, now !" said the self-satisfied Macan. 
^' Just let me explain. The condition of things is changed, 
Mr. Tyrone. Look across the ocean, sir! Think of the 
liimdreds of thousands of Irishmen there. Let me show you 
fiome of our figures and few^s " 

" Do you take me for a fool, or a New York serving- woman. 
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GeneralMacaa? IlmowtheTaliieof Toar&etoaiidfigiivBB. 
All the world ought to know what they meuL I want to 
hear no more from yon. I only warn m j oountiTnien heie 
againat yon." 

^ He's in for a QoYerameat place/' growled one Toioe. 

''Tamed tail, by thonder!" one of the Irish Amencans 
exclaimed. 

^ Be gorra, he's in the €k>yemment pay already !" some 
one else cried oat. '' He's a spy ! Shat the door !" 

Sereral hands hastened to make fsksX the door. The ferocity 
of panic was beginning to set in. The men crowded roana 
Tyrone. 

''One's life isn't worth a cent here," Colonel Qaentin. 
coolly remarked. Then he called out in a clear Toice, 
" Gentlemen, we can't conyince Mr. Tyrone ; but I am sore 
he will promise that if he is allowed to go— I am sure he will 
gi?e his word of honour not to disclose anything he has seen 
or heard " 

" I will pledge myself to nothing," Tyrone answered, yehe« 
mently. '* If I go out of this place aJiye, I will go out as 
free and unpledged as I came in. I will promise nothing. 
If it seems to me right for the interests of Ireland, I wUl 
denounce all this at the next police-station. You may murdet 
me, but you shan't get any promise from me." 

The terror of premature disclosure has always been, and 
for good reasoD, a sort of overmastering panic among the 
humbler class of Irish conspiritors. The men in the Hajrp of 
Erin who now gathered round Tyrone were almost beside 
themselves at the thought that they were to be betrayed to 
the police. Not personal fear influenced tbem alone, but the 
thought of the frustration of their plans. Through many a 
rude, fierce mind the suggestion flashed that a trial and 
conviction for murder would not disclose the conspiracy ; that 
Tyrone's dead body might convict his slayer, but would not 
betray the cause. A ring of furious faces was quickly drawn 
around him, and the Irish Americans significantly put their 
right hands behind them for their revolvers. Tyrone stood 
with perfect composure, unarmed, defenceless, well knowing 
defence to bo out of the question, but resolute and quiet, with 
all the brave blood of his race sustaining him. For a moment 
his life hung upon a chance, a word, a glance — only for a 
moment. 

" Easy, now — easy," said the gallant Macan, elbowing his 
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way witli a carekss rouglmess througli the circle, slionldering 
tluB man out of the way and dragging another back, until he 
came side by side with Tyrone. " No, you don't I Colonel 
TjTouQ came here with me of his own will, trusting to my 
word ; and he's going out of this of his own free will too, just 
whenever he feels like it. Na'ry promise, na'ry pledge ! I 
never asked for any promise when I brought him in, and by 
the immortal Jupiter, he shan't be asked for any promise when 
he's going out ! Fall back, every mother's son of you ! I 
reckon I'm in command here. Any fellow that just steps one 
inch nearer to Colonel Tyrone will save his wife the trouble 
of cooking his breakfast to-mono v morning, and aftord her 
the pleasure of seeing how she looks in a widow's cap !" 

Gteneral Macan lent additional point to the humour of his 
conclusion by presenting the barrel of a very elegant silver- 
mounted '* six shooter" for the inspection of the angry group. 

<< Come, that's all right and pleasant," the Gteneral con- 
tinued, when the murmuring and sullen circle had dispersed. 
'' I'm always in command when business is on, and any fellow 
that don't feel like obeying, would do well to arrange before- 
hand for his fiskvourite pattern in the matter of a coffin. Bad 
luck to ye all ! Do you think Owen Eoe 0*NeiU was in the 
habit of assassinating people, or that Wolfe Tone would have 
shot an unarmed man on sight ? I'm ashamed of you ! All 
right now, Mr. Tyrone ; the boys are sorry, and they'll never 
do it again. They didn't think of themselves just for the 
moment. Well for them that Macan has brains enough to 
think for all." 

"General Macan," said Tyrone, "I thank you, and I 
esteem you a soldier and a gentleman." 

Macau's eyes flashed with delighted pride. " See that, 
now !" he exclaimed. " Praise from a Tyrone. By the im- 
mortal Jupiter ^" 

" But Mr. Tyrone," said the foreigner with the moustache, 
now entering into the conversation, " will know how to make 
excuses for the anxiety of men who have a great cause — the 
cause of Ireland — in their hand, and who cannot stand on 
ceremony." 

" I have not the honour of knowing you, sir," Tyrone said, 
coldly. " Is the cause of Ireland in your hands ?" 

" I serve Ireland as Mr. Tyrone's ancestors served France. 
My name is perhaps not unknown to Mr. Tyrone. I am 
General Charette." 
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" I tliOTiflrht as mncli," Tyrone replied, who had for some 
time suspected that he saw before him a famous conspirator 
and military adventurer known to many countries, a stormy 
petrel of political revolution, a cosmopolitan rebel who had 
begun at the barricades of July, fought under Gkiribaldi in 
1848, and under John Brown in Keuisas ; was one of the 
thousand of Marsala, and was ''out" with Langiewitz in 
Poland, a brave, restless, irrepressible, self-conceited, and 
feather-headed sort of man, whose instinctive notion of a 
Government was something like the nine-pins in a game, 
something that strong and skilful men were to try to over- 
inim. Established institutions anywhere were to General 
Charette what a butterfly is to a child, irresistibly tempting 
to all the destructive faculties. This was just the sort of 
man to whom Tyrone had an inherent objection, and, in part, 
perhaps, an unreasonable objection, and his demeanour now 
probably showed some of this feeling. 

** Does Mr. Tyrone mean to imply F" 

" I don't mean to imply, but to say, very distinctly, that I 
think the cause of Irehmd would get on better if it were left in 
the hands of Irishmen, and not mixed up in the melange of the 
Bevolution, as you, General Charette, would call it. I would 
-earnestly urge my countrymen to keep out of all that, and to 
avoid all professional and trading Eevolutionists." 

" But this is insolence !" 

Tyrone reddened, but took no notice of the words. He 
had turned to leave the room, and only stayed to deliver this 
parting injunction. 

" The cause of Ireland is not that of mere revolution. It 
is the cause of national freedom, and nothing else. The less 
we have to do with strangers the better." 

" It is time," Charette almost screamed, planting himself 
straight before Tyrone, and staring him full in the face, " it 
is time that strangers should cease to fight for Ireland, when 
the descendants of her old leaders are too much coward — 
coward ! — to fight for her." 

This was too much. Tyrone had been fighting with passion 
of one kind or another all the night. He flung all self-com- 
mand away, and, with his gloved hand, struck General Charette 
in the face. The General went down like Dante when Fran- 
oesca's story smote him. 

He was up in a moment with Quentin at his side, and a 
little crowd round him. Charette was pale with passion, but 
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muok calmer now than before, and he talked to Quentin with 
fierce subdued eagerness. General Macan abruptly threw 
his arm under Tyrone's to lead him away. 

" Oh, by the immortal Jupiter !" he exclaimed, " this sort 
of thing wiU never do. We'll be having a free fight here if 
this goes on any further. It's a pity you lost your temper^ 
Colonel Tyrone ; but I confess the General was a little too 
cheeky for the patience of an Irishman. He's a vindictive 
devil, too, that same Gharette, and there wont be much good 
come of this. I suppose there's no chance of your apologizing?" 

" To him — to that insolent scoundrel ?" 

" Oh, by the Lord Harry, come away, do." 

" I ought to apologize to you, Macan," Tyrone said, good- 
humouredly, *' for getting into a quarrel here, and I owe an 
apology to myself for having made myself ridiculous." 

*' Welly as to that, I don't know; it's the genius of an 
Irishman always to be making himself ridiculous. But I 
don't like this quarrel at all, and that's an odd thing, too, for 

S>ple tell me I haven't much objection to quarrels as a rule, 
me away, Colonel, it's all over — for the present." 

Tyrone, escorted by Macan, went down stairs and quitted 
fhe Harp of Erin. All the tumult in the room he left was 
now stilled. General Charette was pale and calm, and ho 
still talked in an undertone with Colonel Quentin. 

Tyrone jumped into the cab which was waiting, and drove 
away. 

Gfeneral Macan returned slowly to the committee-room» 
whistling meditatively. When he entered he took Quentin 
aside. 

"This is a bad business, Phil! I wonder if the Head 
Centre could do anjrthing ?" 

" The Centre of Gravity," said Quentin, " couldn't do any- 
thing with our friend yonder. He says he will kill Tyrone, 
or l^one shall kill him. I think he means it, too." 

" It's been a muddle," Macan observed, with a shake of 
fhe head, " an awful muddle." 

•« I don't think so," 

" Well, there's this row — and then he*ll never go with us 
anyhow." 

"Tyrone?" 

Macan nodded assent. 

** I tell you he shall ; and he will easily enough, if you only 
play your cards welL" 
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« I don't see it, PhiL" 

"Bon'tyou? I do." 

** Let*8 have some cliampagiie," Macan said, ** anyhow ; I 
want a drink. I'll stand — ^it's bard if the St. Dermod Sick 
and Buna] Society can't afford a diink all round. How many 
of us are here? Eight, nine, ten. Never mind. I'll pay 
for alL Give a pull to that bedl, Phil, and then we will have 
a talk about business." 



CHAPTER XV. 

It would not be easy to overrate the disagreeable nature of 
fcho reflections with which IVrone awoke tiie next morning. 
The manner in which he had been drawn into a knowledge 
of the Fenian plot greatly embarrassed him. To allow the 
thing to go on would, in aU probability, only end in a miser- 
able little abortive outbreak — and yet how to stop it in time? 

An English reader will say at once that Tyrone's course 
was dear. He was a member of Parliament, and had vowed 
allegiance to the Sovereign of Great Britain. He had no 
right to become a party to the concealment of a treasonable 
plan. He was bound to reveal the whole afifiair. 

But the English reader must be asked to endeavour to 
look at all this from Tyrone's point of view. He came of a 
race in whose annals rebellion against England had been 
always esteemed a sacred duty. He was himself entirely 
opposed to all such projects ; paitly because he believed them 
utterly hopeless, but also, in a great measure, because he was 
honestly convinced that the great mass of Englishmen, 
including even most of the governing classes, were now 
anxious to deal justly with Ireland. Still, an Irish scheme 
of rebellion did not appear to him unnatural, or necessarily 
criminal. It was an enterprise of which ho disapproved on 
every ground, but he could not pretend to any instinctive 
and loyal horror of it. On the other hand, the idea of 
turning over Irish rebels to English police was repugnant 
to every feeling of his whole soul. Even when he said to 
himself that for the dear sake of Ireland, for the sake of the 
very Irishmen concerned in this afiair, it would be wise and 
well to destroy it by premature disclosure, his nature revolted 
against the thought. 

More than that, he could not disguise from himself that 
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lie must have been, imconsciouslj and innocentlj/the means 
of fostering the delusion under which some of these men 
were acting. His humbler countrymen, especially across the 
Atlantic, evidently misunderstood his attitude in Parliament, 
and looked to him as a natural leader of rebellion. He 
remembered with a certain pang how thoughtlessly he had 
accepted the part of Irish chieftain, revived and adapted to 
modem usage ; and he felt as if he was a sharer in the folly 
And the wrong of those very enterprises which now shocked 
him with their rashness and their barren danger. 

The best thing he could think of, at least for the present, 
and as a first resource, was to endeavour to persuade Macan 
and Quentin of the madness of the enterprise. He had heard, 
too, of a mysterious Head Centre, a sort of hidden Mikado 
of Fenianism. He would endeavour to see this man, and to 
•convince him. 

These thoughts were complicated now with the unpleasant 
recollections of his imlucky quarrel with the Frenchmauj 
dharette, whose eternal enmity he had of course incurred ; 
and then his own personal embarrassments were daily 
growing greater and greater. 

Tyrone usually breakfasted at his lodgings and then went 
to his club. He was just about to go out this morning, when 
a card was brought to him from Colonel Quentin. On the 
whole, he was glad to have a chance of speaking to Quentin 
at once, for though he rather disliked the man, yet he saw 
that there was some sense and capacity in him. 

Colonel Quentin entered, elegantlv dressed in black frock 
coat, fawn-coloured trousers, and lavender gloves, with a 
superb camellia in his button-hole. Tyrone received him with 
a civility perhaps less cold than usual. 

''I have come on unpleasant business, Mr. Tyrone," 
<3uentin said, in his clear, somewhat sharp voice ; " a kind of 
mission I would gladly have declined. But it was pressed on 
me by my friend (General Charette." 

Tyrone could not help looking up with a surprised ex- 
pression. 

" I see you anticipate my business already, and Tm very 
glad of it, for it reeves me from the necessity of much 
explanation." 

" Still, if you please. Colonel Quentin, we'll have a little 
explanation.'' 

<< If you wish it, certainly. My friend General Charette 
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feels deeply insulted and aggrieved bj jour action last night. 
Ton are not surprised at that, Mr. Tyrone, I am sure." 

" Your friend, if he is so. Colonel Quentin, was grossly and 
purposely insolent ; and when men are so, they generally get 
beaten, don't they ? I confess I am very sorry " 

** I don't know," Quentin said, with studied slowness, " I 
don't know, Mr. Tyrone, whether it is fair to you to allow 
you to go on. Excuse the interruption, but I really don't 
think it would be handsome in me to allow you to go on." 

Tyrone generally encountered what seemed to him rudeness 
by a little extra poUteness, and thus rebuked it. When 
Quentin interrupted him, he bowed and listened in perfect 
silence. 

** Because, Mr. Tyrone, I fear General Charette thinks the* 
thing went too far to admit of apology now." 

Tyrone smiled slightly. 

" If you will do me the fevour to listen. Colonel Quentin, 
you will find that the question is not likely to arise. I was 
going to say that I am sorry, indeed very sorry, for having- 
allowed myself to be drawn into any sort of quarrel with a 
person of that stamp. The man you call General Charette- 
is only, I presume, a better sort of brigand." 

" Pardon me. He really does or did hold a commission 
from the military authorities of the United States." 

" Indeed ? I am sorry to hear it. Well, Colonel Quentin ?'*^ 

"WeU, sir, G^eneral Charette insists on having proper 
satisfaction rendered to him." 

" A duel. Colonel Quentin ?" 

" I reckon it does amount to that, sir," Colonel Quentin 
answered, gravely. 

"People don't fight duels in England now. Colonel 
Quentin," said Tyrone, with a smile. " They are rather out 
of fashion. They are — I was going to say, an impossibility 
here— at all events, they would be considered an absurd 
anachronism." 

<< So I am told, sir. But General Charette does not consider 
that he is bound to adopt the English fashion, and submit 
to an insult." 

" Your friend does not know what he is asking for," said 
Tyrone, still with a smile, which he could not repress. " He 
is asking me to make myself ridiculous. Do you know. 
Colonel Quentin, that if I were to comply with his wishes, I 
should be the laughing-stock of London? Even if I weie 
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fortunate enough to be killed, not deatli itself couM m&ke tlie 
thing eeriouB enough to save me from an epitaph of public 
ridicule. I should be buried with all the honoura doe to a 
wild Irishman." 

" M; &iend knows England, iSr. Tjione, and was not 
unprepared for tltis view of the question. But he thinks — 
and you will allow me to aay that I think too — you had no 
right to inflict an intolerable insult upon a stranger, and 
then shelter yourself behind the usages of English society to 
deny him satisfaction." 

" But it was your friend who gave the first insult. Could 
you. Colonel Quentin, have borne such insolence F" 

"Well, sir, I don't say that I could. But then I should 
hare been ready to see the thing out. I am a Tii^inian, Mr. 
IVrone, and we haven't yet, thank God, whoUy lost the ways 
of manhood down in Dixie ! If a man doesn't mean fighting, 
he ought to keep to words. If duels are out of fasMon in 
England, blows ought to be 1 You might have answered him 
with, 'You are another!'" Quentin said with his peculiar smile. 

Tyrone rose and walked uneasily up and down the room. 
There was a stem logic in all this, undoubtedly ; and he was 
an Irishman, and had been brought up in France, and had 
actually, in his wilder days, fought a duel in the woods at 
Vincennes. But he positively shrank from the outburst of 
ridicule and contempt which a duel would bring upon him 
now in England. Let us do him justice, too. Ho thought 
of the ridicule and obloquy and misuuderstanding that his 
action would bring upon his country. " Those Irish can 
never be civilized." It was characteristic of him that he had 
not yet remembered that, supposing he survived the duel 
and faced down the ridicule, the amusement would cost him, 
imder the terms of the American will, some hundred thousand 
pounds. 

Colonel Quentin sat patiently waiting. No quiver of 
emotion showed the personal and profound interest he felt 
in the matter. 

Tyrone stopped suddenly. 

" Colonel Quentin," he said, " you are a professional soldier, 
and, I have no doubt, a gentleman. I will apeak with you 
&ankly. For my ovm life in this sort of thing I don't care 
three straws. Neither do I care how my reputation as a man 
of some courage may suffer in the estimation of your prindpaL 
I come of a counti; and a &nul; which, Qod knows, nave 
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always loyed fighting only too well, and my own cbaracter 
has, up to this, been marked, I am afraid, by recklessness 
rather than discretion. I don*t care about that. But I tdl 
you openly that I am very anxious not to bring public ridi- 
cule and contempt upon myself just at present. I think J 
can be of some service, perhaps, to Ireland, if only I can con- 
trive to get some credit in the English public mind as a man 
of fair judgment and steady conduct. I want to retrieve 
myself in the world's opinion, not for my own sake. 11 1 
fight your friend, and the thing gets known — as it must get 
known — I shall be looked on merely as a hair-brained fooL — 
one other evidence of the hopeless character of the Irishman." 

<'I don't see how this could be expected to influence 
€kneral Charette," said Quentin, shaking his head. '' This 
was all a very good reason for not getting into a quarrel ; 
but it's hardly an excuse for refusing to bear your part in it 
when you are in. It won't wipe the shame of your blow 
off Charette's face, I guess, Mr. Tyrone." 

** There's hardly any man in this country. Colonel Quentin, 
who would not in my place simply laugh at your proposal, 
and teU your friend that the kind of satis^Eiction you look for 
is as ridiculously obsolete in England as the ordeal by fire. 
Suppose I take this course, what then P" 

*' I can't suppose it. You are not English, but Irish." 

" But stiU " 

" Then General Charette says he can have no alterna- 
tive but to insult you grossly in every public place where he 
can meet you, and to brand the name of Tyrone — for the 
first time in its history, I guess, as that of " 

" Stop, sir," Tyrone exclaimed, breaking out of all self- 
control. " Don't venture to say a word farther. Tell your 
friend that he shall have his wish. Make the arrangements 
for this foolery as quickly as possible, the sooner the better ; 
and, for Heaven's sake, as secretly as can be." 

''We thought of the French coast, somewhere between 
Calais and Boulogne." 

" Anywhere ; only let me know in time." 

** And your i^econd, Mr. Tyrone ?" 

^ Second ? Oh, confound it, must we have the mummery 
in all due form ? Very well ; let it be so. I can think of 
no one better suited than your friend, Macan. I haven't 
seen him, of course, but I dare say he will act for me, and 
that, at least, will keep the idiocy from having outsiders for 
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intnesses. Pray forgive me, Colonel Quentm, if I showed a 
little bad temper. You can have no idea of how society 
Tiews this sort of thing in England." 

"I dare say not," Quentin replied, contemptuously, 
** although I've been in New England, ana I know what 
they think of man's honour in the nursery of woman's rights I" 

Then Tyrone added, suddenly remembering the American 
will, and completely resuming his habitual sweetness of 
temper, now that the thing was settled and inevitable, 
" You probably don't know. Colonel Quentin, what an expen- 
sive amusement this is to which you are inviting me. 
Cleopatra's most extravagant banquet, dissolved pearls and 
all, never cost her a tenth of the amount. If you were my 
next of kin, you might have reason to grieve over the warlike 
propensities of your friend ! Well, let us dismiss the matter 
for the present. Will you have a cigar ? I think you'll find 
these pretty good." 

"Thanks. Yes, this is good. Obliged to you, Mr. Tyrone, for 
your courtesy, every way. I'll see Macau at once, and I think 
we shall be able to report the arrangements all made this even- 
ing. By the way, your weapons ? You are the challenged?" 

GTyrone felt tempted, in his contempt and detestation of 
the whole affair, to suggest battle-axes, or two-handed swords. 
But he only said, " I'B keep to the old lines of the consti- 
tution. Colonel Quentin. People fought with pistols in 
Ireland when they did fight. Let it be pistols now for me." 

Soon after the meeting just described. Colonel Quentin 
lounged into G^eneral Macau's room at the Langham. Macan 
was late, as usual, and was breakfasting in his bedroom, and 
finishing his toilette the while. His breakfast consisted of 
devilled kidneys, poached eggs, fried ham, and a more than 
liberal allowance of seltzer water and brandy. At intervals 
the g^allant General smoked a cigar — or, rather, it should be 
said that he smoked a cigar, and at intervals applied himself, 
with vigorous efforts, to his breakfiLst. 

" It's all right," Quentin said, carelessly. 

" All right, is it ? All wrong, I suspect !" 

« Wrong or right, he'll fight." 

" I thought as much — ^I knew you'd talk him into it. The 
old Irish blood. I don't like this, PhU." 

** Things don't always shape themselves to suit our likings. 
Wo could hardly expect Chorette to bear such an insult to 
please uf." 
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''Thxee instances. How is that, now? Wont Ton hare 
soma brandr and seltzer?" 

** Ko ; thanks, first it was not King Solomon ; next, I 
am not patting Trione in the fin:>nt of the &^ht ; thhd, I am 
not in the kast degree jealous of Tyrone, but, on the oontrarT, 
should be delighted to act as his best man, or to gire the 
bride awaj at St. Geoige*s Church, Hanover Sqnaxe, to- 
morrow morning," 

^Then what is jonr motire for driTing on this fight? 
You haTe some motive in it — that's certain." 

** Here comes Cbarette," Quendn said, as a quick tiead was 
heard in the corridor. A tap at the door was answered by 
Macan, who opened it, and admitted General Oharettew 

Cbarette wore a blue firock coat as tight in the waist as 
though he had stays on ; and, indeed, his prominent chest 
gave him somewbat the appearance, on a large scale, of one 
of the young ladies who dress up as princes or miUtaiy 
officers in some of our burlesques. He bad a white waist* 
coat, a pink tie, grey trousers, and varnished boots. The 
swelling bust and the slender waist gave him, at the first 
glance, an epicene, grotesque, and almost ludicrous ap- 
pearance. But the broad, receding forehead, the large, 
slightly-flattened nose, and the flashing grey eyes, under 
the thick reddish eyebrows, removed any thought of the 
ridiculous. Any one might read there a history of restless 
and insatiable daring, self-sufficiency, and ferocity. 

" I give you good morning, gentlemen," he said, in exoeU 
lent English, with an odd little touch of French-American 
accent. " Have we news of Mr. Tyrone ?" 

" It's all right," said Quentin ; " he'll meet you." 

" Where, and when ?" 
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^' That we may arrange. He'll come anywhere, and at any 
time." 

" Content ! And his witness — ^his second ?" 

" To be sure — ^yes ! I quite forgot, Macan, to say that he 
expects you to act as his second." 

" Of course I will. Tm proud to be his second. Where 
should a Macan be but standing by the side of one of the 
real old bully-boy princes of Ireland ?" 

^' I don't understand you gentlemen Irish Bevolutionists, 
with your imaginary princes and your loyal sentiments," 
General Oharette observed, leaning one arm on the chimney- 
piece, and tapping his boot with a silver-headed cane. 

" Of course you don't understand us. How could you be 
expected to understand us ?" 

" But if you are for the revolution, why do you rhapsodize 
About your princes ?" 

" "Why not, man ? Didn't you ever read George Gk)rdon, 
Lord Byron ? and doesn't he tell how the Greeks liked to 
have their own cotmtrymen for their masters, anyhow ?" 

'* Bepublicanism has no masters." 

** Only mistresses, maybe ! Well, there's Republicans and 
Hepublicans, you see. I often think the Irish breed and your 
Continental breed don't pull naturally together in harness. 
I don't know that there isn't some truth in that notion of 
Tyrone's — that Irishmen ought to run their own revolution 
for themselves, without bothering with any foreign help." 

'' Not even American P" Oharette asked with a smile. 

"America isn't foreign, Oharette, my bold soldier boy! 
America's a greater Ireland over the water, sir. Here's to 
the Star-spangled Banner, waving, by the immortal Jupiter, 
from Hudson's Bay to the Isthmus of Panama!" 

"Well, I rejoice, myself, to hear that your young Irish 
prince has the courage of his insolence. Who succeeds to the 
princely title if — if there should come a vacuity — or a vacancy, 
or what is it ?" 

" No fear of that, Oharette ! I don't want to discourage 
jou, but I shouldn't wonder if it was quite another pair of 
shoes. Tyrone's an awful good hand with the rifle and the 
pistol, Fm told ; and I take it you're not much at that sort 
of work. Excuse me, but no true Frenchman ever was, you 
know. 'Tisn't your fault, man ; and it's no offence to your 
•country — God bless her I Every one to his trade. The 
sword's your weapon.' 
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Charette looked angry, but made no direct reply. 

** I have no fear," he said, contemptuously. 

** Never supposed you had, old boy." 

** And I will kill your Prince Tyrone if I can.** 

** Don't doubt you. I'm sorry for the whole affair. Fve 
been partly the cause of it all, by bringing him there. Do 
you know, Charette, if anything should happen to Tyrone, I 
think you and I must have it out. The lad's blood would bo 
on my head if I didn't have revenge for him." 

Oharette was about to render back some quick and angry 
answer, when Quentin interposed. 

^' One affair at a time, gentlemen, if you please ; and 
besides, hawks really should not pick hawks' eyes out. You 
are wrong, Macan, in blaming Charette." 

" Why did he call Tyrone a coward ? Who did he think 
was going to stand that ? Look here, Oharette, let me give 
you a case in point. I got a ball in my shoulder on those 
blessed heights of Fredericksburg. I knew I must soon 
drop, and so I quietly began walking to the rear, saying 
nothing to nobody. Down below, whom do I meet, sir, but 
my own Ooloncl — I was only a Lieutenant then. * WTiere 
are you going. Lieutenant ?* said he. * To the rear,' says L 

* Why the blazes don't you fight the enemy r' he roars, not 
seeing that I was hit. ' Because I can't, bedad,' says I. 

* You're a coward !' says he. 'Twas my right shoulder had 
the ball in it. I out with my left fist, quick as a flash, and 
hit him right between the eyes. If I didn't, call me a New 
Jersey man — and my own commanding officer too. Deuce a 
care I cared — if 'twas Oeneral Bumside himself said that to 
me, I'd have just done the same thing." 

" It's quite true," Quentin said, in answer to Oharette's look 
of wonder; "I saw it. Ithinklamtheonlylivingmanthatdid.'* 

" Struck his Oolonel, and in front of the enemy ! But how 
did you escape the court-martial and the file of soldiers next 
morning — the volley and the fosse ?" 

Macan laughed. 

" Bedad, then, the drollest piece of good luck ever you 
heard in all your life ! Down he went — oh ! just as you went 
down when Tyrone went for you. Up he jumped, all red and 
purple, and foaming at the mouth. Just at that moment 
there comes a shell ; killed him as dead as Julius Osesar, and 
saved me. Wasn't that providential? and don't I bear a 
charmed life, sir — ^like Macbeth? 
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* There's a sweet little cherub that sits up alof t^* " 

and Macan broke off into a burst of Dibdin. 

" But that is extraordinary." 

'' It's true, all the same/' said Quentin. '' The children of 
the devil '' 

''Are wiser than the children of light," said Macan, 
piously, and slightly confusing matters. *' But the fun of it 
was, that I wasn't wise there, for I didn't know a bit about it 
^until that evening. The moment I hit out I fell down — 
exhausted nature and the bullet in my shoulder — and I just 
fainted, for all the world Hke a school- girl. I came to in the 
hospital tent, and I didn't know, until Phil, there, told me of 
it, that night, that some kind-hearted shell from the rebels 
had saved me to fight another day. So take the warning, 
Charette, my Napoleonic hero, and remember that in me you 
carry Ceesar and his fortunes." 

'' Had we not better arrange at once for this meeting — 
since it must be P" Quentin suggested. 

" I suppose we had," Macan replied, with a rueful look ; 
" but I don't like it. I'm getting old, I suppose ; for I don't 
ever remember before to have felt uneasy about going into a 
fight ; and I don't like this." 

" Your prince is in danger," Charette sneered. 

"Devil a bit, sir!" replied the somewhat inconsistent 
Macan. " There isn't a Frenchman bom, sir, that could kill 
the heir of the Tyrones !" 

It required every effort of Colonel Quentin's decisiveness 
and coolness to keep this uncongenial pair of conspirators 
from plunging into an extemporaneous quarrel on their own 
account. Macan seemed as if he were doing his best to pro« 
voke his colleague, and perhaps only the bitter, burning 
memory of Tyrone's blow could have enabled Charette to 
retain some control over his temper. There did not appear 
much danger to Saxon rule from such an entente cordiale. 

CHAPTER XVL 

Ttbone surely had his hands, head, and heart full of busi- 
ness for the next day or two. The moment Quentin had 
gone, he stood up, and strode up and down the room hur- 
riedly, as a man does when he has so much to do that he 
hardly knows where to begin, just as we see a pigeon hover 
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Tagaely in the air for a moment or two with idly-beating 
wings, before it quite settles in its own mind which way to 
go. He resolved at all events to get out of the house as 
quickly as possible, and thus not merely avoid all visitors, 
but escape the chance of any inquiries on the part of the 
faithful Johanna, whose friendly interest in his affairs would 
be particularly inconvenient at the present moment. 

Madame Piners sitting-room was a little back room on the 
ground floor, with its door hidden away at the end of the pas- 
sage, and covered or protected by the stairs. As Tyrone was 
passing out he heard an odd murmuring or moaning sound 
coming from this room, and glancing involuntarily back he 
saw that the door was open, and that the little girl he had 
brought for shelter there was seated on the carpet, murmur- 
ing to herself some faint little song. She was a wonderfully 
quiet and obedient child, on whom suffering and poverty had 
set a premature stamp of passiveness and patience. When 
bidden by her mother to go with Tyrone, she had gone with- 
out a murmur. She would sit with Madame Pinel, and talk 
with her all day long, and Johanna was gentle and tender 
with her, but she seemed rather to shrink from the noisy and 
healthy children, and did not care to play with them in their 
high and remote nursery, or to walk with them and their 
nurse in the neighbouring park. She was a blue-eyed and 
yellow-haired little maid, and Johanna declared that the 
truth of her mother's story was written on her face — "a 
Q^one all over." 

Tyrone went into the little parlour and spoke to the child, 
whose quiet face grew bright to see him. "Are mamma 
and papa coming soon?" she asked. It was curious to observe 
how — perhaps in obedience to some caution from her mother 
— she never would say a word of papa and mamma to any one 
but him. 

" I hope so." 

"Papa will soon be quite \7ell?" she asked, looking up 
wistfully. 

"He will soon be quite well," Tyrone replied, and was 
glad then to get away, after asking the child a commonplace 
question or two, where Madame Pinel was, and so forth. 

For he was then going, first of all, to see the child's father, 
who would soon indeed be well — quite well. Tyrone had 
gone every day, and now all would soon be over. He had 
gone, and Maoame Pinel had gone. With great difficulty hia 
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cousin's wife had been prevailed on to receive Johanna, and 

they had a doctor, and nourishment, and everything too 

late. Indeed, the physicians assured Tyrone that the patient 
had long been a doomed man, that disease had sentenced him 
to death, even if poverty and over- work and excitement had 
not come to its aid. They were all only waiting now for the 
inevitable end. An almost profound composure had settled 
down upon the unfortunate wife of the dying man. She was 
cool and calm in demeanour as a hospital nurse. 

Tyrone as yet knew hardly anything more of her story 
than he did at first, except that she had shown him several 
old letters addressed by her husband's father to the man now 
fading — letters at which Tyrone barely glanced, having in- 
deed no doubt of the truth of what she told him. He had 
asked her no questions. Once she said, " I*U tell you all — 
everything — some other time — when — ^when — " And he 
stopped her from trying to go any further, and was content 
to wait. The patient had never been conscious since Tyrone 
came near him, and so the promise to take care of his child 
could not be made. The man— the other Maurice Tyrone — 
lay there in the most strange and touching state of feeble 
imconsciousness. He could hardly be said to rave, he onlv 
talked in a low tone of " Margaretta," his wife, of " Mattie,^' 
the child, and of places far away. 

" He will last out this day, perhaps even to-morrow," said 
the doctor to Tyrone, who met him just at the door this 
morning. Let it be said that the whole event had done some- 
thing to thin the remains of the crisp bank-notes which 
Tyrone had drawn from Mr. Aspar. 

GTyrone remained for a while with the wife. " I may not 
"be able to come to-morrow," he said, ** perhaps not even the 
next day," and an odd sensation passed through him as he 
reflected that he might perhaps never come at all ; that the 
GTyrone lying there unconsciously awaiting his approaching 
death, might outlive the Tyrone who stood up, young, strong, 
and glowing with life by the bedside ; " but Madame Pinel 
wiU come." 

" There b nothing to be done ; you have been better than I 
thought any one on earth can be. We have only to wait !" 

Tyrone came out into the open air as one might come from 
a vault. To see the free light was in itself like the sense of 
a relief from oppression and pain. Then he called a hansom 
— he never coidd remember to be economic in the matter of 
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liansoms — and drove to the Waterloo railway station. For 
he vras determined to go to the cottage on the Surrey com* 
mon and see Jennie. He thought he ought to go in any caae, 
having heard last night that her father was ill ; and though 
of course he could have formally inquired after Mr. Aspar's 
condition at the Strand office, yet that formality would show 
but a poor and lukewarm interest. Besides, he thought to 
himself, " I may be killed to-morrow, and then what matter 
can it make ?" 

From this last observation it will be seen that our hero 
was excusing himself in his own mind for his purpose of 
visiting Jennie Aspar. So he was. He knew he was going 
out to Surrey to see the girl ; he felt an uneasy conviction 
that he ought not to go, and he excused himself by saying 
that perhaps Oharette's bullet to-morrow or next day might 
render further visits impossible. For the hour that he spent 
with Jennie by the little lake had been so delightful, that it 
had compelled him, amid whatever distractions, to think it 
over and over, and ask himself the source of his new and 
strange enjoyment. That first visit was but right and proper, 
and his meeting with her was accidental ; and he had deter- 
mined in any case, that after what had passed at Greenwich, 
he would not allow her (or anybody, he said, but he thought 
particularly about her) to suppose that he was going to marry 
Mrs. Lorn — ^hunting after Mrs. Lom's fortune. But now 
that that was done, and he had set himself right in Jennie's 
eyes, he thought he ought not to go again ; and yet he 
craved with inexplicable longing to see her again. " Am I 
falling in love with Aspar*s daughter ?*' he put the question 
point-blank to himself ; " Aspar, the money-lender ? Am I 
falling in love with a pretty child, hardly beyond the years of 
a school-girl ? If so, it wanted only that. Absurd ! there 
can be nothing of the kind. I like Jennie Aspar, she is so 
fresh and innocent, so utterly unlike the women one meets in 
society. If I had a sister, that is just the sort of girl I 
should wish to hear calling me brother. No, there's nothings 
in it ; she is too young and innocent, she never thinks of any- 
thing of the kind ; the idea is absurd on my part ; why 
shoiHd I not go ? I may never see her again." 

Tyrone had a great deal of pride, and a good deal of vanity, 
but both were traditional and ancestral rather than personal 
He was weak on the point of his descent, of his cause and oi 
his chieftainship, but he was singularly devoid of mere self- 
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oonoeit. He had none of that sort of feeling which sets young' 
men fimcjing that every woman must needs fall in love with 
them. If, therefore, he thought he ought not to go out 
again to see Jennie A spar, it was on his own account and not 
on hers, and this not selfishly but honestly ; for it seemed a 
mean sort of thing thus to seek the society of a girl whose 
father one would not receive as an equal ; it seemed dangerous 
to one's self to go too near a pretty girl whom one coidd not 
well think of marrying ; but it never occurred to him that it 
was quite likely Jennie might fsdl in love with him and be 
made miserable. Perhaps if he had thought that Jennie's heart 
was in danger he might have held back and not gone. Or 
perhaps not ! Perhaps his pangs of conscience might have 
been ever so much keener, and yet his eagerness to go only 
still more intense. Anyhow, he said to himself, now that the 
day after to-morrow might end the whole thing, there could 
be no harm in his seeing her once more. 

What a wretched thing is any manner of small deceit to a 
nature quite unused to it ! Tyrone had all his life followed 
openly his own whims and humours whither they led him. 
He felt somehow ashamed of himself and almost timid as he 
got out of the train and skirted the Common to make a civil 
inquiry about the health of Mr. Aspar. 

The maid who opened the gate told him Mr. Aspar had 
been poorly in the night, but was better that morning, and 
had gone to town. The young ladies were not at home. 
Miss Alicia had gone into town — to Denzill Street — ^Miss 
Jennie had gone for a walk only. Both would be home to 
dinner, and Mr. ALspar too. . 

Tyrone left his card, and turned away, feeling rather more 
ashamed of himself than before ; for the little social hypocrisy 
had been all for nothing. 

He lounged slowly and idly on the Common, and took out 
his watch. " No train to town for three-quarters of an hour, 
and I have so many things to put in order, and letters to write." 
A sudden strong gleam of purpose came to his relief. He 
turned his back on the railway station and the tall Victoria 
Tower rising on the far edge of the landscape, and bulking 
dimly out of a grey-purple haze ; he directed his steps towards 
the little lake, thin^ng he should like at least to look on that 
again ; thinking perhaps that — ^who shall say ? The day was 
warm but obscure; perhaps a thunderstorm hung in those 
low, heavy clouds that darkened the horizon before him» 
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The (^>r8ey the grass, the brambles, stood oat with a won* 
derful deamess in the sombre atmosphere. Tyrone looked 
at the whole soene, the trees, the grass, the sky, with the half 
melancholy interest of one who feels that he has neglected to 
do reverence to the beauty of nature so long that perhaps 
repentance comes too late. 

The lake or pool lay in a little hollow beneath the 
breasts of the gentle ascents one of which Tyrone was now 
mounting. He could already see the branches of the lonely 
Scotch fir which stood upon the islet. Presently he reached 
the height, and saw the lakelet and the tiny island, and there, 
seated on the grass, at the verge of the pool, her head sup* 
ported on her hand, her side-S^» turned to him, was Jennie 
Aspar. The expression of her face, with its large motionless 
eyes fixed on vacancy, with the lips closely set, and the chin 
leaning on the small white, ungloved hand, was one of profound 
melancholy. Perhaps the melancholy was deepened in its 
effect by the slender and child-like appearance of the figure 
and the face. 

Tyrone stood for a moment and gazed full of admiration 
and sympathy at that exquisite impersonation of vouth and 
purity and sadness, set in the framework of that lonely and 
beaudful landscape. An unspeakable sense of exaltation 
seemed to fill his soul, and bear it away from himself and his 
own thoughts and purposes. A few lines of Heine's, unseen 
and unremembered for years, flashed upon his mind, and 
fixed themselves there, to be for ever identified with the 
memory of that place, that hour, and that figure. 

** Ein Madchen sitzt 
Den Eopf auf den Arm (j^t&tit 
Wie ein armes vergcsaenea Kind — 
Und ich kenno dich, armos, vergessenes Kind !" 

He did not stop long to gaze, however, but went down the 
steps towards her, and the sound of his tread aroused her and 
made her look round. A change came over her foce, as 
sudden as that which a voyager sees on mid-ocean in early 
morning, when suddenly, on tibe livid purple of the horizon, 
the sun seems to shoot up above the sea-line, and floods the 
sky with light. A deep blush came glowing into Jennie's fiuse, 
the red colour mantled over her : she had to turn away for 
a moment to hide her face. Then she rose lightly to her feet^ 
and came, still blushingly and shame-faced, to meet Tyrone. 
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** I called at the house to ask about Mr. Aspar/' he said, 
*' and as you were not in, and nobody, I came this way. I 
thought you might be here/' he added, frankly. 

" It was so kind of you to come." She did not know what 
else to say, and was still fighting with her emotion. 

'* I saw you from a little distance, and you were looking 
Tery melancholy." 

" I vxLS very melancholy." 

" But Mr. Aspar is much better?" 

**Yes, he is much better, and perhaps it was nothing; 
but — ^I don't know why — I have been making myself miserable 
all the morning with wretched forebodings. The sky seems 
to be hung in black, somehow." 

"It ia hung in black, now," said Tyrone, *' and looks as if 
there were going to be a storm." He thought to turn her 
away from her reflections. 

" Ah, but I don't mean that ! Are there not some days when 
everything looks dark, and all the omens seem against you ?' 

Tyrone thought the present time looked very much of that 
kind for him. But he was resolved to be cheerful. 

** Come, Miss Aspar, you are too much alarmed about your 
£Either. He cannot be seriously ill." 

" I believe not — ^I hope not ; but I feel so sad ! No 
matter — it's nothing ! It was very kind of you to come out 
here, and then to come to this place looking for me ; and I 
don't mean to repay you by inflicting dismalness on you." 

" But you couldn't repay me better than by showing your- 
self quite as your mood is, and treating me as a friend." 

" I am sure you are a friend, Mr. Tyrone, and I don't think 
I have any other. But had we not better walk back ? It 
grows darker, and seems likely to rain." 

An embarrassment was evident in Jennie's manner, for she 
was thinking of her father, and that she was in a manner 
** breaking his best/* as Miranda did, by thus remaining in 
talk with Tyrona But Tyrone was not inclined to go back 
just yet. He felt a certain purity of happiness in her com* 
pany, and he thought to himself, '* Perhaps it is for the last 
time !" So he still detained her, not unwilling to be detained ; 
and they sat upon the grass, and he beguiled her into talk, 
and she gradually brightened. It delighted him to watch 
her sparkling eyes, and to see the smile break upon her red 
lips, and to note how, as she changed her position, her pretty 
little foot would show itself beneath the skirt of her dress. 
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There was sometbing so fresh and unconscioiiB in all her rerj 
moTements, that it was a purifying pleasure eyen to look at 
her. 

" How kind you are," she said, " to come here — out of the 
real world— rand talk to me! I know you have remained 
here and set me talking purposely, because you thought I 
was miserable, and that it would do me good. And I was 
miserable, but I am not so now. But you — ^to come here — 
out of your real world !" 

'' Don't you know the delight it is to get out of that real 
world for a while ?" 

'* No, I don't. My dream always is of the real world, and 
I look on you with wonder, because you have come from it. 
We haye only lived here in a sort of cage, hung up on a tree, 
out of the reach of realities. I used to long for the real 
world, but sometimes lately I have begun to think that when 
real life finds me — if it finds me — it may be a sadder thing 
than I expected. I haye had bodings to-day of the real world, 
Mr. Tyrone." 

" Tell me what they told you of." 

''Vague things — disappointments and the yanishing of 
illusions, and hard struggles, and loneliness, and something 
terrible — like death ! Oh, I wish my father had not kept us 
here caged away in such stupid and helpless ignorance ! But 
I am not going to talk of that. What do you think of my 
real world ? Is it like " 

'* It oughtn't to be like your real world ; although loneli- 
ness and disappointment are realities enough for most of us, 
and death. But what have you to do with that sort of thing ? 
Tour reality ought to be brightness, and hope, and " 

" Yes, and what ?" 

" And love. Miss Aspar." 

The word came out involuntarily, and Jennie's cheek 
burned ; and Tyrone wished he had not spoken the word. 

" See," she said, *' how dark and darker it grows ! and 
listen — thunder !" 

" I must take you home," said Tyrone, springing to his 
feet. " Give me your arm." 

He drew her arm within his, and they hastened across the 
common. He had longed more than once to ask her if her 
real world should need a friend to think of him. But he re- 
membered his helplessness and his present danger; he 
thought of what a day or two might bring. A whimsical 
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memoiy camo over him of Don GaBsar de Bazan and Ids Ioto- 
plight just before liis expected execution, and his vow, " The 
rest of my existence*' (presumed to be some half-hour) " I 
•devote to thee !" So Tyrone made no offer of friendship, 
4Uid would not yet admit of any other feeling while things 
seemed so desperate. But he could feel the throbbings of 
her heart as they hurried along, the thunder now crashing, 
the lightning blazing around them, the rain beating into 
their fiskces, and he was conscious of a longing that if he wero 
to die she might remember him. 

When they reached the gate of Jennie's home they were 
both drenched with rain. But Tyrone would not stay, or 
•enter ; he pressed her hand and hurried away. He hardly 
heeded the rain which beat upon him as he strode towards 
the railway station. When he reached his lodgings he found 
a note from Macan to inform him that they two were to cross 
to Calais, while Quentin and Charette were to go to Boulogne, 
the evening of the next day. 

That same day, while Tyrone and Jennie were hurrying 
through the storm, a grim piece of Fate- work was enacted in 
the shop where Mr. Joseph Aspar had his collection of art 
treasures and curiosities. Mr. Aspar had come to the place 
from his Surrey cottage rather late, and alarmed the faithful 
Carpenter very much by his haggard looks and wild de- 
meanour. 

" Look here, Carpenter," he whispered, with a scared face, 
*** Tve seen him. I*ve consulted Dr. Plymley, and I'm marked 
out for death ! He says I may live a year — if I keep my mind 
in perfect repose ! Kcpose, Carpenter ; and I'm ruined ! And 
my little girls : my Jennie ! They have nothing — nothing — 
nothing ! Everything here is mortgaged, and the money is 
gone. Look here ! I'm not a robber. I'm an honest man, 
Carpenter, as you know. There's a letter for Mr. Tyrone — 
it's an acknowledgment of the money I have belonging to 
him. Give him that if he comes while I am out to-day. But 
if anything should happen — anything, you know what — ^then 
you'll find seven hundred pounds in my little leather writing- 
case at home — I put it there to have it safe any way, for I'm 
not a swindler — and be sure you give it to ■" 

His face writhed in a sudden convulsion. 

'' Air, Carpenter, air ! Open that window ; no, help me to 
the door. I can walk — ^I'm not dying yet !" 

Then he gasped, stretched his handis wildly out, like a man 
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groping in the dark. Carpenter caught bim as he was about 
to&U. 

" I'm dying, Carpenter ! Jennie !" 

He screamed her name with all his last strength forced 
into one spasmodic crj, and then all was at an end. He 
might have lived a year if he could but have kept his mind 
in repose ! That ** if" was his sentence of death. 

This scene took place in a little office screened away at the 
back of the great shop — a little den which Mr. Aspar rarely 
occupied, but into which he had hurried that day, dreading 
to attempt the flight of stairs. Carpenter and one or two 
clerks brought him towards the air, not yet knowing that all 
was over. They laid him on a Louis Quatorze sofa. Imme- 
diately above the sofa a fine copy of one of Hogarth's pictures 
smiled in its broad and robust humour. Near the head of 
the so£Et the Florentine Venus stood in her serene self-con- 
sciousness. Between the two intervened the Egyptian Sphinx. 
Such were the companions of the dead man. Humour com- 
pleted the ghastliness of the sight ; the presence of immortal 
beauty made more hideous the horror of distorted humanity ; 
and the Mystery of the Ages seemed to gaze in wonder on 
that oldest of all mysteries, Death ! 

Next day Tyrone, preparing to leave England on hia 
mission of anachronism, passed the shop and saw the shutters 
up. He went in, wondering and alarmed, and found Car- 
penter thei*e, and learned all. Tyrone was deeply shocked 
and grieved. He forgot all about his own affairs for tho 
moment in the thought of Jennie's loss. Then he learned 
for the first time that Mr. Aspar had lost and muddled his 
money away in vain efforts to grow rich that his daughters 
might be ladies of fortune, and in heaping them meanwhile 
with useless luxuries, as if they were already such. He 
learned that every article of property in the shop and the 
cottage was pawned for debt, and that those and the insur- 
ance on Mr. Aspar's life would clear off the liabilities, and 
leave the daughters nothing but the clothes they wore. 

" How did the girls bear it ?" 

" It was strange," Carpenter said. " Miss Jennie bore up 
much the best, although, perhaps, she felt it the most. She 
didn't cry so much. She went about the house, and tried to 
arrange things. Miss Alicia was quite broken down. Sht' 
did nothing but cry, and was like one out of her mind." 
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"Do they know all? Do they know that they have been 
left nothing ?" 

" Miss Jennie does : she began to suspect how things were, 
lately, sir. She hasn't told Miss Alicia anything yet." 

" And they have really nothing ? no property, no money ?" 

" Nothing, I may say, sir. We have found in his desk 
seven hundred pounds in notes. He told me the day he died 
—just before his death— that the money was there, and he 
was going to tell me whom it was for when ** and Car- 
penter broke down. 

Now, Carpenter had little doubt that this money was 
Tyrone's. Neither had Tyrone. The men avoided each other's 
eyes. Both were meditating a fraud. 

"Oh, I beg pardon, sir!" said Carpenter, "my poor 
master ! he did leave that for you, sir, yesterday, but I quite 
forgot." 

And he handed Tyrone the letter addressed to him. He 
felt sure that letter contained an acknowledgment of the 
money. 

So it did. Tyrone read it, avoiding Carpenter's eye. Then 
he said, in a rather constrained voice — 

" Poor fellow ! he was trying to settle some affairs for me, 
Carpenter, and he was attentive to the very last. I owe him 
much gratitude for his kindness ; I only wish I could do any- 
thing to repay it. My cigar is out, and I have a vrretched 
habit, Carpenter — ^I must smoke when anything troubles 



me. 



There was a little jet of gas always burning in the back 
room where this conversation went on. Tyrone folded the 
letter he held into a narrow strip, and lighted it at the flame. 
He lit his cigar, and then watched the paper as it burned 
down ; when the flame came near his hand, he let the paper 
fall, and saw it burn into black ashes on the ground. 

" And all the young ladies have," he said, ** is that miser- 
able seven hundred pounds ?" 

" That's all, sir — if they have that. I suppose it was put 
there for them." 

" Of course it was — what else could it be ?" 

" If nobody comes to claim it " 

" Yes, yes — ^to be sure ! But nobody will, you may depend 
upon it. It was for them.^^ 

For a moment the two men looked at each other. They 
knew that they were parties to a fraud. 
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''I haye to leave town this evening for a few days," said 
Tyrone, liastily. " I hope I may be allowed to visit the young 
ladies when I come back." He said to himself, '* Perhaps the 
better word would be, if I come back." 

An unconquerable instinct or impulse compelled Carpenter 
to put out his hand. Tyrone gave it a frank and manly grip, 
and the two conspirators understood each other. There were 
tears in the elderly man's eyes ; he winked and blinked in the 
sunshine as he stood at the door, and looked after Tyrone, 
who hurried away. 

Tyrone went on with a heavy heart and a remarkably light 
purse. He had, as we know, drawn three himdred pounds 
from Mr. Aspar a few days before, and the remains of this 
sum was now all his stock in hand. But he was not thinking 
about that ; nor was he thinking now of the expedition he 
had to take. Its danger in nowise affected him. Tyrone had 
that vigorous, vital nature which makes men sceptical of 
death. Although he had mentally corrected himself a few 
moments before when he spoke too confidently of his return, 
he had really no more faith in the possibility of his being 
killed than he bad in the extinction of the world. Such 
courage as that is, of course, not the highest and most heroic. 
The highest is that with which a commanding spirit con- 
quers the frail physique which would tremble at danger, and 
the too impartial judgment which says, " I, too, am mortal, 
and my death will probably come of this." That highest 
courage was not Tyrone's. Not many very lofty qualities 
indeed were his. He was only a young man, with a generous 
heart, and a manly, sweet nature, spoiled much by circum- 
stances and education, and now honestly trying to regenerate 
itself. He was not depressed on his own account now. He 
was thinking only of Jennie Aspar : of her youth, her beauty, 
her goodness, her grief, and his own miserable inability to 
serve her. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

There are quarters of London — chiefly, perhaps, in the West 
Central district — where many elements of the picturesque 
still abide, unnoticed by the careless eye, and absolutely invi- 
sible to any eye during the monotonous fogs and grey mists 
of winter. They are to be discerned at any time rather at 
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the backs than at the fronts of houses. A new comer to one 
of these regions looks out of his window any day during 
winter, and sees only dreary little oblong patches of soil 
belieyed to be gardens beneath, and some tiles and chimneys 
weakly striving with the fog above. This is not enchanting, 
and he soon ceases to look at such sights at all. But the 
spring comes. It brightens and brightens, and our West 
<3entralist sees with amazement a field of imexpected objects 
bursting into view. Yonder is a queer, red-tiled cottage, 
with a positive fruit garden behind it, and with latticed 
windows in its roof. Hard by is the spire of an ancient 
church. There is a trim, neat-shaven garden, with girls 
playing croquet; here are tall, broad-spreading trees, with 
birds among the branches. A garret window is open not far 
off, and a boy stretching out claps his hands and sends a 
flight of pigeons streaming across the sky. Two or three 
rgardens off there is a man in his shirt sleeves, with an axe in 
his hands, positively chopping at the limb of a tree. Close 
your eyes, and, what with the sound of the axe and the caw 
of the rooks and the cooing of the pigeons, you might fancy 
yourself in the greenwood. Even with your eyes wide open 
and staring, there are green leaves, red tiles, quaint old roofs, 
fimtastic and ancient windows enough to fill the field of sight 
with the picturesque. But all this you never saw or sus- 
pected during the winter, for the good reason that the fogs of 
the commonplace winter covered it. 

There are many human characters that are like those odd 
West Central landscapes, having a good deal of the pictu- 
resque amid commonplace surroimdings, and concealed, per- 
haps, for ever from the eyes of observers by the dull mists of 
a weary routine existence. Possibly the character of Jennie 
Aspar's father was one of these. It is not an unfitting repose, 
that which he takes now, as he lies dead beneath the marble 
goddess and the painted satire and the sphinx. Never man 
seemed more commonplace than he — ^in one sense, never man 
was naturally more commonplace. But his life had always 
had its goddess and its sphinx. He had lived, struggled, 
schemed, cajoled, and cringed for one purpose, and he died 
for it. The meanest of natures in many ways, he was almost 
sublime in his utter unselfishness. He had a sort of genius, 
too, in his idea of the way to do things — a sort of genius, 
only it did not succeed. He had loved his wife with an 
affection that had reverence in it. She had come down to his 
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Bpbere like a goddess to a man, and she had always shown 
contentment there ; never even implied, by a word or glance^ 
that she had come down, and Mr. Aspar thought his life 
would have been well spent merely in adorning her life and 
making it rich in gifts. She died, and then his one object 
became the elevation of his daughters— of her daughters. To 
make them ladies he lived. He surrounded them with all 
manner of luxuries, that they might be used to such things 
when the crowning of his pains should come. He had them 
educated well, and made them xmderstand all things that an 
English lady ought to be able to talk about. He secluded 
them away in Surrey that they might have no acquaintances 
but such as he could choose for them and bring to them. 
His grand idea was to make himself useful to young men of 
fieunily, not as the vulgar money-lender does, but as a faithful 
and confidential friend might do. He had advanced large 
sums on a word of promise without a scrap of writing, and 
often without a penny of interest. Some of his clients won- 
dered and were puzzled. Many supposed that he was " deefp,** 
and was making money out of them somehow. Others set 
him down as eccentric — a word which to certain minds ex- 
plains everything sufficiently by declaring explanation impos- 
sible. * Others thought he did all for the honour and pleasure 
of rubbing skirts with the aristocracy. 

Mr. Aspar was very cautious about the young men of 
&mily whom he brought to his house. His girls were too 
pretty to run any risks with. His general idea was to pre- 
sent to the mind of some generous young fellow this vision : 
— ^** Here is a lovely, educated, and pure girl, with all the 
manners of a lady ; here is a father who does not pretend to 
the ways of society, but who has the soul of a gentleman ; 
who was a friend, and more than a friend, to me in my diffi- 
culties, and who, evidently, would be quite willing to keep 
himself in the background. How could I do anything better 
than marry the girl ?" The first step, the first girl married, 
would, Mr. Aspar felt convinced, settle all. The unmarried 
daughter would be taken under the shelter of the married 
** lady,'* and receive the benefit of her social position, while 
he would proudly and gladly efface himself altogether. He 
did not even ask the reward of seeing his daughters ladies. 
He only wanted to make them ladies ; to know that it was 
so ; that his task was accomplished. 

When chance brought Tyrone in Aspar's way, the specu* 
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lating father thought he saw peculiar hopes there. He did 
not think it likely the young man's afEairs could be irre- 
trieyable — ^young men naturally are extravagant, even in their 
-confessions of ruin: he had heard, too, something of the 
f^reat expectations which overshadowed Tyrone's life. Now, 
this seemed a splendid chance. Tyrone was a man of un- 
doubted position, and even with a kind of mythical family 
dignity, a sort of semi-fabulous royalty about Inm. His wife 
might go anywhere. Then, on the otlier hand, he was poor^ 
and it was not likely that any daughter of the English aris- 
tocracy would be given to one who was poor and half a rebel. 
He was handsome, he was reputed to be generous ; he might 
one day be rich. There was a time when Mr. Aspar would 
gladly have given his daughter to a man of family were he 
never so poor. But that time was when his own money- 
making was at its zenith, and that time had gone for ever* 
When Tyrone came to Mr. Aspar's house, the task of the 
latter had grown terribly severe, for he wanted rank and 
money too. That was a cruel bargain he had now to drive 
■with fate. Who in England would give the old lamps of 
family and fortime for the new lamps of beauty and youth ? 

Mr. Aspar did not lay much account by Tyrone's extrava- 
gance or the follies and even vices which were imputed to 
him ; young men would be young men, he thought. There 
«re no Josephs to be found among the youth of Belgravia. 
Indeed, perhaps, Madame Potiphar was not very good-look- 
ing. Dearly and devotedly as Mr. Aspar loved his daughter, 
yet he could not lift its soul out of its sphere, or contem- 
plate marriage with any higher view than bis clients in Bel- 
gravia assigned to it. A man amuses himself first, then he 
80WS his wUd oats and marries — that is all the natural sort 
of thing. He had seen many and many a marriage turn out 
to all appearances perfectly happy, the preliminaries of which 
he had himself helped to arrange, by advancing the money 
which was to pension oflT the favourite, who would thenceforth 
be superfluous if not inconvenient. Therefore, although he 
fully believed that Tyrone was guilty of follies infinitely 
worse than could fairly be laid to our hero's charge, Aspar 
eared little about that until he found that Tyrone's great ex- 
pectations were so little worth. Then, when he found out 
all, a positive terror seized him. He trembled at the thought 
of a continued acquaintance between this handsome, brilliant, 
reckless, ruined young man, and his romantic, eccentric little 
Jennie. 
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Meanwhile Ids affiedrs had gone steadily from bad to- 
worse. Usuallj the money he advanced was made good to 
him, as debts of honour are paid. But one young man of 
high rank, who was within six months of accession to a mag- 
nificent fortune, died of dissipation prematurely, and lefb no 
acknowledgment of his debts, and Mr. Aspar lost all that 
money. Another turned out such an utter scapegrace that 
his father, still in the prime of life and not at all likely to 
die, renoimced all communication with him, and the youth 
actually went into the Austrian service and was killed at 
Sadowa, Mr. Aspar's money perishing with him. Mr. Aspar 
then tried a speculation or two and failed ; he mortgaged his 
shop, its contents, his Surrey cottage, everything he had in 
the world, to meet his liabilities. For this man who had 
been dealing with spendthrifts, and prodigals, and profligates 
all his life, was austerely honest. 

Then he saw that his whole scheme was shattered into 
pieces. He had no longer any faint shade of a hope. He 
was only trying to retreat ; he was in constant agony lest the 
retreat itself should be a failure and a tragedy. His mind 
became haunted with unreasonable and morbid alarms, chiefly 
in connexion with Tyrone. 

At last he consulted a physician, and found that he had 
for a long time been practically under sentence of death. 
With perfect quiet of mind he might yet live a year, he was 
told. He knew that his mind would never be at rest again 
while life remained to him, and in the spasmodic, despairing- 
agony of the thought, he died. 

The ruined man was laid in earth, and no one ever knew, 
save the faithful Carpenter, what the game of his life had 
been, and the forfeit ; what he had lived for and died for. 
Not even the sad lustre of defeat hung over his obscure 
grave. 

CHAPTER XYni. 

Tyrone and Macan walked slowly along a patch of shore ia 
the early dawn of a summer morning. The sky was grey as 
yet, ana the water looked livid beneath it. There were no 
waves, but the whole volume of water seemed to pulsate, 
seemed to be lifted and withdrawn by profound alternate 
throbs, so that every other moment a heavy, solemn fall was 
heard upon the beach. The tide was nearly at the fxQL 
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The strip of beach along which they paced was enclosed 
within two outstretched arms of the clayey cliffs that rose 
high above them. It would not be easy to climb those 
heights. The soft and crumbling nature of the soil would 
have defied the craftiest cragsman. The whole coast here 
was lonely ; the nearest village of any kind was two miles 
off. The place was nearly midway between Boulogne and 
Calais, and seated between these two points of attraction to 
tourists was naturally almost as safe as a cottage which 
stands between two buildings provided with lightning con- 
ductors. But this little spot had another and a peculiar ad- 
vantage for the purpose to which it was now turned. When 
the tide was fiill it was completely cut off from the shore 
beyond either arm of the hills which embraced it. The little 
patch of soil then resembled an arc, of which the high water 
line was the chord. 

" They're late," said Macau, looking anxiously along the 
shore ; " and that's a droll thing too ! Fellows are generally 
in good time for devil's work like this. If it was to do a 
real service to anybody now, I shouldn't wonder, but this 
sort of thing — " 

" We are idlers," Tyrone answered, carelessly, " and can 
afford to wait. They couldn't, I suppose, have missed the 
way ?" 

''Not a bit of it. Sure, 'twas Charette himself pointed 
out the place, because of its convenience. Once the tide 
comes in there'll be no getting at us, except in a boat. He 
says he's had more than one little affair here before. Bedad, 
Mr. Tyrone, I sometimes wish the devil had him ! I think 
you're about right as to these foreign Eed Eepublicans. I 
don't know what business they have with us at aJl. What 
does Charette know or care about Ireland P" 

" About, I suppose, as much as he knew of any other of 
the countries he has fought in — next to nothiiig. Poor 
Ireland ! She only wanted that !" 

" And yet now, do you know," Macan said, halting in his 
walk, and touching Tyrone on the elbow to induce him to face 
round — "do you know, Mr. Tyrone, there's something in 
what he says, too. You wont be angry ? You wont take 
offence at what a blunt Irishman says, who never was much 
of a scholar, and isn't anything at all of a swell? I'm 
talking now to my Chief, he and I alone, and facing one 
another.'' 
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" Qo on, Oenerat Macau, I am glad to hear aoythmg yoa 
■ay." 

" W<^, then, I think it isn't any wonder we tsJte up with 
foreigners when our own Chi^ desert ns. ' Welcome 
trompeTy for the want of company,' yon know, saya the old 
proverb. I think you ought to be with us ! What do yon 
want in the English House of Commons? Gome and lead 
ub! Think of the thousands — ah! the hundreds of thoa- 
sands — that would rally at the name of Maurice Tyrone, and 
have to be argufied, and talked, and bamboozled, by the im- 
mortal Jnpiter, to follow Felix Macau. Wouldn't it be better 
for yon anyhow — ay, and for your soul, too, if you care 
about that — to riak your life for your country than in blazing 
away at that red-headed devil, Chorette P" 

Tyrone shook his head. 

"No, Macan! My own life is my own. If this fellow 
were to shoot me to-day, th6 world would have no loss. I 
don't know that the average of humanity would not even 
stand a trifle higher. But if I encourage a rebellion, and 
bring scores and hundreds of poor fellows to death, the curses 
of their widows would be on my head, and rightly " 

" Oh, come, be easy now " 

" Bightly. Their lives would be spent for nothing. I tell 
you, Macan, you don't understand the slate of things. Toa 
are concocting in America only a gigantic &rce,with a tragedy 
at the end of it. Yonr rebellion hasn't a shadow of a chance 
even of making a decent appearance in the papers. I said 
before, and I tell you again, it will never einxit of tbe Oovem- 
ment one single eharf^ of cavalry. If it did I might almost 
be satisfied, but it will not." 

" Then has it come to this, that the Irish people are a race 
of cowards P" 

" No, but they have no organization. No rebeUion ever 
succeeds without local institutions to start from. Our people 
know it couldn't succeed, and they have no heart fur it. You 
dou't know Englishmen. You fimcy the days of Cromwell 
ore still in existence. We can have everything wo wont, or 
can fairly claim, by proving our case. There is not a fairer 
body in the world than the English Parliament, with all its 
faults. It only wants to hear the truth." 

" I'm Bonj to hear you talk in that way," said Macan 
" Bedad, it looks bad for the old cause of Ireland when a, 
Tyrone defends the English Parliament. Fair! Just you 
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let your Parliament know that you've gone to a Fenian meet- 
ing and kept its counsels, and see liow fair they'll be. Oh 
no, * We'll never trust John Bull again, nor let his lies 
allure' " — aud the General vented his dissatisfaction in a 
snatch of song. 

" Here comes one of our men at least," Tyrone said. " I see 
Oolonel Quentin scrambling over the height yonder." 

"And only in time, too. The tide's nearly full; a few 
minutes more, and he'd have had to swim to us. But where's 
my bold Charette, I wonder?" 

Colonel Quentin came along the strand with a cloak thrown 
over his shoulder and displaying his usual easy swagger. He 
touched his hat when he came near, and Tyrone acknowledged 
the courtesy. 

"I am sorry to have kept you waiting, gentlemen," 
<3uentin said, " but the fault was not mine. Now, first of all, 
will you kindly follow my guidance back over that height, 
for if the tide catches us here, we shall have an hour's im- 
prisonment for nothing." 

" But what about your French fellow ? Where's Charette ?'* 
Macan asked, with open-mouthed wonder. 

Tyrone, a good deal surprised too, thought it best to say 
nothing. 

" I am the bearer of General Charette's apologies," said 
Quentin, composedly ; ** I mean apologies for his imexpected 
absence. Circumstances over which, I can assure you, ho has 
no control whatever, deprive us of the pleasure of his com- 
pany. Can't we have the explanation on the other side of 
that ridge of cliff? I don't care to spend an hour hero trying 
to guess what the wild waves are saying." 

" It's a matter of indifference to me," interposed Tyrone, 
^* what has kept Monsieur Charette away, but I think Colonel 
Quentin might give us some clearer explanation than this 
about his absence. I don't care to play a part in a farce." 

"No farce, Itlr. Tjrrone, I assure you. I was only anxious 
to save our time. General Charette is arrested." 

"The devil ho is!" exclaimed Macan. "Arrested for 
what ?" 

" Arrested by the authority of the British Government as 
a Fenian conspirator." 

" They couldn't do it ! they daren't do it !" cried Macan. 

" Perhaps not, but I can assure you they have done it," 
Quentin coolly replied. " General Charette is now as fast in 
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prison^ Macan, as we shall be fast here for the next hour, if 
we continae talking on this spot five minutes longer." 

The tide was coming close on them, and even in the excite- 
ment of the unexpected news there was leisure to contem- 
plate the unpleasantness of an hour's imprisonment on a small 
strip of sand. The whole party, therefore, hurriedly climbed 
over one of the clay reefs, if we may use such a word, which, 
stretching down from the wall of cliff that formed the back- 
ground, embraced the little patch of strand whereon the duel 
was to have taken place. No word was spoken aloud, but 
Macan kept continually humming a tune, whistling, and 
muttering to himself as they were accomplishing their passage 
over. At last they were safe on the open strand, and could 
see at a little distance the narrow path winding down the cliff 
by which they had descended. The dawn was now glow- 
ing with long purple streaks across a sky-field of bright 
saffron. On the edge of the sea some fisher girls were already 
seen. 

*' Now then, Phil, tell us how and all about it !" the impa- 
tient Macan exclaimed. 

'' All that I have to tell is easily told. Somehow or other 
the British Gk>vemment seems to have learned what was 
going on, for a descent was made upon Charett^ when he 
tiiought himself perfectly safe ; he and his papers were seized, 
and he was carried off to prison." 

"Can this be?" asked Macan, looking at Tyrone. "Can 
the British Government arrest men who are not British 
subjects ?" 

"Certainly, for taking part in rebellious conspiracies on 
British soil. I am not surprised at this ; not in the least. 
All your fine plots are betrayed the moment they are ripe for 
betrayaL This ought to cure you of such folly,' Macan." 

" Then do you mean to say they'll try Charette and con- 
demn him ?" 

"If they think him worth the trouble; I shouldn't if I 
were the Government." 

" Charette is in prison," said Quentin, calmly pursuing the 
thread of his story ; " and I think if I were you, Macan, I 
wouldn't return to London just now ; it might be injudicious. 
You will find Paris a more agreeable sojourn about this time 
of the year." 

** Oh, pshaw ! You don't mean to hint that the Stars and 
Stripes can't protect a fellow ? Old Uncle Sam ain't quite 
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played out just yet. No, you bet ! If they touch me you'll 
find they'll drop me like a hot potato." 

"Perhaps so; though I doubt much whether our folks 
would be at all disposed to keep you out of any such difficulty* 
It's all very well, Macan, to hint of Uncle Sam's Government 
standing ready in the background. That sort of thing may 
have all effect on the raw recruits of Fenianism ; you and I 
know how much of his countenance Uncle Sam really gives 
you. Besides, even if you did get off in the end, the preli- 
minary revelations might not suit you." 

" They mightn't suit the cause, and that's what I'm think- 
ing of. I'd rather like the fun of the thing myself. What da 
you advise, Mr. Tyrone ?" 

" This, and this only. Give up all this insane plotting and 
scheming. General Macan. I am glad with all my heart that 
this wretched thing has been exploded so harmlessly and so 
soon. I beg of you to let it be a warning to you ; you are tk 
good fellow and deserve better work. Go back to the United 
States and tell our countrymen there to serve the land which 
has adopted them ; to help Ireland by making new homes 
and openings there for Irishmen, and not to add to Ireland's 
misery by exposing her to new woimds and to new ridicule. 
Dissolve your absurd Fenian organization " 

" Never, by the Almighty ! Never while there's a drop of 
blood — " Macan was breaking into a wild exclamation, when 
Quentin actually put his hand upon his mouth. 

" Pray no swearing, Macan ! Mr. Tyrone talks good sense 
from his point of view and we ought to be obliged to him* 
Anyhow, we don't care for any Fenian oaths just now and 
here; Mr. Tyrone and I are only lookers-on. Take my 
advice, Macan, and go on to Paris until this little storm blows 
over." 

" I suppose I'd better," Macan said, rather ruefully, as he 
took off his hat and looked at it as if it could lend him coun- 
sel ; "I suppose I'd better. And yet, dog on my skin, as the 
Western fellows say, if I like it. It looks like leaving 
Charette in the hole ; and, though I never much liked the 
red-headed thief, I hate the notion of seeming to run away 
and desert him. But I suppose I must go." 

" You can't help Charette," Quentin said ; " and your pre* 
sence, I suspect, would rather injure him than serve him. 
Mr. Tyrone, I am sure, will see that justice is done." 

<< True enough. You're a big IiMLian, a Parliament mao^ 
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and all that^ you'll not see poor Cbarette im&irlj dealt with 
by John Biill, will you?'' General Macan asked, turning 
eagerly to Tyrone. ** Tou wont remember any little un- 
pleasantness tbat may have happened between you at such a 
time r 

" Oh, Charette is safe enough," Tyrone said ; " they wiU 
probably only keep him in untU this whole affair is exploded. 
But you may depend upon it that anything I can do for him 
«hall be done, if he needs it. I think I owe him that much ;" 
And Tyrone smiled. 

" Bedad you do," chuckled Macan, " for you tumbled him 
like ten-pins. I can't help laughing when I think of it. Well, 
I suppose we must part ; but we only part like the blades of 
the scissors, to meet aj> ain, I hope." 

" I hope not," Tyrone said, gravely, " for your sake, Macan. 
Think of my advice ; go back to America and serve her ; you 
oan*t serve Ireland in your way " 

" When I forget thee, oh Jerusalem — " the General began, 
and then he stopped with a grim smile. " Where are you 
bound for, PhU?" 

" 1*11 go to Paris with you for a few days ; then I'll come 
back to London ; I am safe there. Like Mr. Tyrone, I am no 
Fenian ; I speak Fenian daggers, but I use none." 

Tyrone looked round with an angry gleam in his eyes. But 
Quentin seemed calmly imconsdous of having said anything 
which could possibly give offence. 

** You're not the rose, though you live near it — ^under it, 
for that matter," said Macan. " Well, never mind ; some 
must watch while others sleep, as Shakspeare says." 

"I have a carriage on the road above," said Colonel 
Quentin, pointing in that direction. " It will take us to the 
town, into the railway station, and then we can all go our 
ways." 

So they mounted the cliff in silence. Quentin smoked ; 
Macan hummed an air between his teeth. Tyrone felt greatly 
relieved for two reasons. He was free of the absurdity of the 
duel ; he felt a strong hope that a premature explosion had 
shattered hamdessly the Fenian plot. In some way that he 
would have found it hard to explain in words he seemed to 
have got a new charter and lease of life. Little as the thought 
of death had pressed upon him, it yet was eviJent to his mind 
that in coming to meet Charette he might have been coming 
to his death. Now that the danger was over it presented 
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itself more emphaticallj to his mind. Suppose he had been 
killed by the bullet of that crack-brained Frenchman (Tyrone, 
a capital shot, had resolved that he would not, under any 
provocation, aim at his antagonist), what a death and what 
a life ! A life of senseless, tasteless extravagance and folly, of 
shameful debt and difficulty, of playing at patriotism and poli-^ 
tics ; and a death springing out of a quarrel with a half-crazy 
adventurer. Something in the circumstances — the scene, the 
hour, the sweet morning air, the simrise, the breath of the 
sea, the dear old memories of childhood and youth which the 
touch of French soil sent rushing to his heart — something in 
all this filled the young man with regret for the past and re- 
solve for the future. Mounting the cliff silently he cast one 
bold, reliant glance over the sea, and he determined to take 
up his broken life and honestly mend it. And, mingling with 
the resolve, came somehow the thought of Jennie Aspar, now 
an orphan. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Colonel Qtjentin did not think of remaining in Paris. Un-- 
like most Americans, he cared little for the Boulevards and 
the Champs Elysees. He had come to London on business 
of various kinds, and Paris only interrupted his pursuits. In 
Paris, too, he found it hard to get along, except through the 
influence of the American Minister and other Americans of 
distinction ; and, to say the truth, these somehow did not 
seem to care much for Colonel Quentin. On the other hand, 
in London he could do without his countrymen. He could 
make the acquaintance of English people for himself, and it 
was with English people he especially wished to have to do. 

Philip Quentin, as he had called himself from boyhood, 
was a man of some talent and of great ambition, but, un- 
luckily for his ambitiou, of a keenly sensitive and egotistic 
nature. He had gone through life conscious of a sort of 
pariah mark upon him, for Quentin's flEither and mother were 
of the class who used to be branded throughout the Southern 
States of America as the mean whites. Quentin's mother 
was the sister of old Tyrone's wife, the old Tyrone whose son 
now lay dead in the miserable house on the southern side of 
London. Both sisters were pretty and poor and " fast." Old 
Tyrone of New York married one and was not happy with her f 
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always suspected lier, and nerer without good reason for 
suspicion. The other sister, much younger^ was taken down 
South by a rich Tennessean who came up to New York one 
winter and made her acquaintance one day on a Brooklyn 
ferry-boat. The young Southerner^ howevery dropped her 
Tery soon somewhere, and she subsequently married a poor 
Baddler in Virginia, and she had a son, and they were of that 
despised and degraded class, the mean whites — the creatures 
who had neither the social position and property that seemed 
essential to freedom in the South, nor l^e protected comfort 
of slavery. Philip, the son, was a clever and precocious boy. 
He soon saw the social degradation of their condition. He 
overheard some domestic disputes in which the character of 
his mother was rather frankly discussed, and in which her 
husband's explicit accusation met with a doubtful denial, and 
finally a contemptuous and cynical admission on her part. 
Philip soon made up his mind that any place would suit him 
better than home. He ran away — indeed, there was little 
effort likely to be made to stay his departure — aad after 
much weary wandering and privation he found himself in 
New York. He did not go near his Irish imcle Tyrone, not 
thinking it likely that he would find much of a welcome from 
him. He got a situation as messenger in a store ; he lived 
on next to nothing, but took care to get himself educated. 
He attracted the attention of a man of some influence and 
benevolence, who obtained for him finally a nomination to 
West Point, the great military academy of the United States. 
Once in there, Philip's way was clear enough. The pay and 
rations allowed to a cadet were ample for his support. At 
length he found himself an officer of the XJnitod States Army, 
and on duty in one of the forts in the Southern city where 
Selina Saulsbury was then a young belle and poetess. 

Philip, the moment he entered New York, resolved to 
change bis name. He acted on Coleridge's plan, glanced up 
at the nearest shop, saw the name Quentin, and became 
thenceforth Philip Quentin. We need not follow him through 
his love, his disappointment, his adventures in the war, his 
capture and imprisonment. The war over, Quentin went in 
for mining speculations in the West, and showed rather a 
genius in that way. Although he somehow did not get much 
mixed up with companies and speculations of the better 
class, he got his pockets well filled with money that seemed 
to go as fast as it came. He was arranging for a trip to 
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Jhirope on the business of one of the mining speculations 
"with which he was concerned, when he heard in New York 
of old Tyrone's death and his strange will. The old man, 
having learned that his nephew had repudiated his family 
and run away, was taken with a sort of admiration for him, 
and appointed him (if he should still be living and could 
prove his identity) the heir of the money in the event of the 
Lead of the house of Tyrone not complying with the con- 
ditions. Quentin thus saw himself placed within the possi- 
bility of a future surpassing the dreams of his wildest 
ambition. He looked carefully into the matter and still 
suppressed his identity. So long as he remained imknown 
he thought there was some chance of his being able to advance 
his own interests. From a distance he studied the ground 
and the character of Tyrone. Macau gave him, unconsciously, 
plenty of help. The Fenian organization seemed a provi- 
dential chance to Quentin. The two war comrades came to 
Europe each with his own design on the career of Tyrone. 
Quentin had hardly reached London when he found the new 
ehance given to his schemes in the person of his old love, 
Selina Lorn. 

Colonel Quentin had ambition and talent enough to secure 
iiuccess, but his sensitiveness and his egotism were his fa,tal 
enemies. It was a torture to him always to think that people 
were mentally scrutinizing his claims to be considered a gen- 
tleman; and his occasional swaggering self-assertion was only a 
forcibly disguised confession of weakness. He had never for- 
given Selina Lorn for having made a fool of him and thrown 
him over, and there was something feminine, in the worst sense, 
in the revengeful pleasure which he folt while humbling and 
torturing her. He was not naturally bad ; he might, under 
happier circumstances of early life, have been generous and 
even high-principled. But the base condition of his early 
bringing-up clung to him. He had some of the worst mean- 
nesses of servitude added to the vanity and conceit of the so- 
called self-made man. Contact with such a woman as Selina 
Lorn was a great misfortune to him, for so much really 
furious passion thrown away in his youth, turned sour and 
corrupt within him. Even the war did not ennoble his cha- 
racter, for he went with his flag as much out of hatred for 
the South, where he had been so degraded, as gratitude and 
patriotic devotion to the North, which had been his friend. 

Colonel Quentin kept his eyes pretty closely on anything 
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that seemed to concern him, however remotely, and he had 
learned before he left for France all about the death of Jennie's 
father, and the condition in which the event had left the two 
girls. He immediately paid Mrs. Lorn a visit. 

" This is a chance for you, Selina," he said, after some 
preliminary words. "This girl Jennie, I suppose, is the 
hated rival P" 

Mrs. Lorn blushed deeply. "How can you spedk to a 
womanin that way? The poor little girl! That child in 
rivalry with me !" 

" Do try to tell the truth, Selina, in speaking with me at 
least, or teach your cheeks the art of conspiring with your 
tongue. You are afraid of this girl — ^you think your young 
hero likely to make her a young heroine. Is not that so ?" 

" If you choose to humiliate me. Colonel Quentin, by such 
a suggestion, I cannot help myself — I can't even resent it." 

" Why should you resent it ? I don't want to offend you, 
I mean to help you ; only I don't care to throw my words 
away for nothing, and I want to be quite sure that we imder- 
Btand each other. Well, I think we do. Now this girl, you 
know, is reduced to utter poverty. Here is a splendid chance 
for you. You can play the magnanimous with a vengeance. 
Gk) to this girl, and offer to take her under your care, for the 
present at least. Don't listen to any refusal — carry her off. 
Bring her here." 

" Here — ^bring her here ? I don't amderstand you.'* 

"No? And they talk of the tact of women!" Quentin 
said, raising his eyebrows. "Can't you see that, in the 
first place, you will show splendidly in the eyes of her 
and of him; that, in the next place, you will show him 
how little afraid you are of her — ^whic^ will of itself 
reduce her value immensely in his eyes ; and in the 
third and last place, you will have her always imder your 
influence, and if you can't in six weeks — ^what with open 
counsel and half-hidden inuendos, and aU a woman's tricks 
of covert allusion and stab, and pretended pity and so 
forth — ^utterly spoil her chances and change her purposes, and 
render her absolutely miserable, if you wish to do that, you 
are not the woman I take you for. You are a very different 
creature from the Selina who used to flirt with me long ago, 
and who beguiled old Lorn in the end. Just take my advice, 
SeUna." 

" I will — I suppose I must." 
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" And look hero, there are such things to be done, if people 
onlj had the brains ! Of cootsq this girl most have nod 
some piaao or guitar, or &.Toiirite iuetrument of some kind, 
All girls have. Find oat all about that, as joa can easOj 
do — piano, books, relics of mamma — that sort of thing, you 
know— and have the articles bought up, and phw»d in vour 
house ready for her when she comes. That Bind of thing 
tella immense! J." 

" There are two girls, Philip." 

" Yes, but jou can't take the two. IGnd, not on any 
account ! Tou must have your little rival absolutely und^ 
your own control and influence. That ridiculous woman, the 
Aunt Lucy, ought to take the other girl. I suppose she will. 
Anyhow, you can't! You understand your part, Mrs. LomF" 

" I do," said Mrs, Lorn, with a sigh. " But I wish, Philip, 
you had not the art of making even a good action seem mean 
and selfish." 

" Yes, the pleasanter thing in life is to make mean and 
selfish actions seem good. But that is an art I don't care to 
cultivate with you, Selina." 

" I am almost ashamed of trying to serve this ^L" 

" Be not ashamed, my dear ; there will be httle service 
when all's done, you'll find." 

Colonel Quentin presently took his departure, leaving Selina 
to rage within herself impotently. He never came without 
degrading her in her own estimation. His purpose and 
business seemed to be her degradation. He stripped awaj 
with a pitile>;s band from her little cowering and shuddering 
soul all the tinsels and purple rags of sentiment and romance 
and mock heroism in which she loved to drape it, and he 
compelled her to regard it in all its naked meanness and 
egotism. " I wish somebody would kill him ! I wish I had 
the course to kill him I" she muttered to herself, "I am a 
coward — a Southern woman, and yet a coward!" 

She had tried once or twice what could be done by the old 
fascinations. Oh, if she could only bring Philip Quentin 
back into love with her once more, and see him her slave ! 
But Quentin laughed in her face, and told her with pleasing 
frankness that he saw through all her little tricks, and made 
mirth of her until the tears came into her eyes. She gave up 
that plan in despair, and submitted to her fate in bittemesi, 
hoping that heaven, or some other power, would rid her of 
her persecutor before he had time to drive her out of her senses. 
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*' I sajy mamma !" said Theodore, bursting in upon her, 
^' isn't this an awful go ? Look here, you know ! something's 
got to be done. Poor Jennie Aspar — that stunning girl — 
finest girl in all England — lost her &.ther, and hasn't got a 
red cent, I hear." 

" So I have heard, darling. Very sad : a heavy dispensation 
of Providence " 

" Tes, I know. But something must be done ; you know, 
we can't stand that sort of thing." 

" What sort of thing, Theodore ?" 

" Girls like that left without a home, you know ; you must 
bring them here. One of them shall have my room. I'll go 
upstairs. I don't care — men sleep anywhere, you know." 

" Darling boy ! I had thought of tlus already." 

" Bully for you, mamma ! Of course you did. Well, let's 
lose no time. I'll go if you like." 

" Well, Theodore, I think perhaps it would be better if I 
were to go alone." 

*' Think so ? Then PU order the brougham, right away." 
And he vanished. 

Mrs. Lorn felt somewhat comforted by the thought that 
the charitable part thus became, in a measure, her own work 
again, having been suggested by the son of her bosom. She 
enjoyed at all times playing a generous and heroine-like part, 
and this would interest, amuse, and excite her. She was 
enabled therefore to drape her nature again with the tinsels 
and purple rags which Quentin had torn away. Moreover, 
she could not conceal from herself, even in her mood of re- 
stored heroism and self-admiration, the fact that there was a 
good deal of sense in Quentin's suggestion about the ad- 
vantage of having one's rival "under one's own eyes and in- 
fiuence. 

It never occurred to Selina Lorn to speculate as to the 
motive of Colonel Quentin in counselling this act. For one 
reason, Selina Lorn never studied with interest any emotions 
but her own. She was always her own heroine ; and when 
she had got a hero her life romance was complete. But even 
if she had suspected Quentin's motive, she would have had 
to follow his orders all the same. He had now obtained a 
power over her which was out of proportion even with his 
worst means of injuring her. By steadfastly exhibiting him- 
self to her as her master, by deliberately and continually 
humbling her in her own eyes, and accustoming her to see 
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tbat he had a aet purpose in thas humbling her ; bv inter* 
preting for her in plain words all the little crafts and hopes 
and deceits of her nature, this unpitying former lover had 
utterly demoralized her ; reduced her to such a condition 
almost as that to which soma unscmpnloua meHmeriat can 
bring a weak-nerred patient. But Quentin had a special and 
personal purpose in ordering Mrs. Lorn to play the part of a 
generous friend to Jennie — a purpose which could Selina 
only have divined it, might bare gladdened her heart to 
know. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

TrsoNK had to assist at two funerals on his return to Eng- 
land with his new lease of life. Mr. Aspar was buried in the 
beautiful Norwood cemetery, near the soft Surrey hills ; the 
other Maurice Tyrone was laid in earth in the Soman CaUiolic 
burial-ground at Kensal Qreen. The widow desired that 
he should be buried there, because, though for years he had 
held aloof from all recc^nition of dogmatic creed, his early 
life had been nurtured in and even for the Soman Catholic 
Church, and she who felt that she had in some sort beguiled 
him &om his &ith and his inheritance with his faith, r^arded 
it as a sort of expiation that he should be restored in death 
to the early shelter. Tyrone could learn enough from her few 
allusions to their past life to know that the old Tyrone had 
intended his son for the priesthood of the Soman Catholic 
Church, that he had sent him for tins purpose to a Jesnit 
college in England, that the young man had made the ac- 
quaintance of a young woman of good family, that the two 
had fallen in love, that the student had renounced hia towb, 
and that they were married. The marriage meant their re< 
pudiation by both families ; meant a short prime of paswonate 
hairiness, snatched proudly from the world and &te, and 
then years of hard struggle, always brightened by love ; and 
then deepening poverty, growing eccentricity, an invading ill» 
health, a wretched living made by teaching languages to ths 
very few who would pay for such instruction ; finally a break- 
down and death I This much Tyrone hajf learned, half 
guessed. More, for the present, he did not attempt to 
discover. 

Immediately after thia dismal datj ^I^yrone sought for news 
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of Jennie Aspar, bat as yet did not try to see her. It gav^ 
him a oertain sense of annoyance or regret — lie could hardly 
teU why — ^when he learned that she was already undo: the 
roof of Mrs. Lom« 

Days passed away, and Jennie was growing better recon- 
ciled to the calamity that had fallen upon her. Somehow it 
had been brooding over her so long that it did not come with 
much of a surprise. She had known by the look in her 
father's face that something was going to happen. The 
death sentence written there bore its terrible import Taguely 
in its lines and letters, even though the wondering, watch* 
ful eye could not trace out its precise meaning and date of 
doom. 

Overpowered by the kindness of Mrs. Lorn, Jennie had 
gladly accepted a refuge in her house for the present. Alicia 
was shelteied by Mrs. Granger ; but Mrs. Granger could not 
keep the two girls, and made no secret of the fact. Jennie 
did not intend to remain long an idle visitor anywhere. She 
took great blame to herself for not having tried to under- 
stand all her father's affairs. She felt herself almost as if she 
were responsible in part for his fEiilure and his death. Na 
£9eling of that sort agonized the gentle and uninquiring 
Alicia, who never thought of any calamity but as some mys- 
terious stroke of Providence ; and never exerted herself to 
consider whether anything could by possibility have been 
other than simply what it was* Alicia never blamed herself 
or anybody else. She took her own household ways — ^her 
father, her aunt, death, and all the other accidents — ^precisely 
as they came. She assumed that her father was a mod^ 
&.ther, and her aunt a model aunt. All the people she knew 
were good people. Nobody could have helped what had hap- 
pened. In their quiet life at home it had often been a wonder 
to Alicia to see poor little impatient Jennie tugging at her 
chain, and snapping at the bars of her cage, and objecting to 
this and that, and going nigh sometimes to arraign the whole 
scheme of the universe. But she assumed that younger 
sisters usually were so, and had to be petted and humoured 
a good deal. So she petted and humoured Jennie, who some- 
times grew all the more impatient and contradictory for the 
ven^ petting. 

Jennie did not say a word to her sister about her own self- 
reproach. It would be useless she felt; but she was not 
eorry to be left to herself, and without Alicia for a while* 
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She lud a great deal to anj to henelf, and to her own heart ; 
a great deal to coDdeoui herself for, and feel remorse for uid 
atone for ; and she would have token little comfort from thd 
companionship of some quieter and less senaitive nature which 
would have idly tried to soothe her with assurances that 
everybody had done the best he and she could, and that no 
one was to blame. Jennie resolved that she would go in for 
an active useful life somehow, and that come what might, sbfl 
would not awing idly to and &o on the gilt ring of the parrot- 
c^e-life which some women can so complacently accept as 
their highest mission. What to do she did not jet know ; 
but do something she would ; live idly and for nothing she 
would not. 

Meantim« she looked beautiful, calm, and full of soul, in her 
sad black dress. She was not unhappy, considering all that had 
befallen her. Mrs. Lorn was acting her part of tender friend 
and guardian charmingly ; and indeed thus far quite enjoyed 
the part, and gave her soul to it, Theodore was the dearest, 
moat devoted little creature in the world. Her harp, the 
relic of sncb happy and dreamy days — days when the saddeot 
dreams were yet steeped in sunlight — had been bought for 
her by Mrs. Lorn. Carpenter had brought her the poor little 
toy her father had secretly put in his pocket that memorable 
night of awfiil warning, and which she now knew he had 
secreted for her. It stood upon the chimneypiece of her bed- 
room, and was like a sacred relic. Theodore had gone him- 
self and brought away a branch of her own old tree and set it 
in a flower-pot, where it refused to grow, and soon became as 
black as an old tobacco stalk. Tyrone went to the cottage, 
and when the sale came on bought (which he could bat little 
aflbrd to do) all the books that bore her name or her sister's, 
and sent them to her without any word to indicate whence 
they came. There was a beautiful little bookcase — a perfect 
little gem of a thing — in which most of these books used to 
be. Tyrone endeavoured to buy this too, but some persistent 
and irrepressible broker competed for it nntil Tyrone found 
that he at last must positively give up the struggle for lack 
of means to carry it on ; which he did — the bitterest sacrifice 
he had ever yet made in life. He thought of the money ha 
had squandered without joy to himself or good to others, and 
be elbowed his way out of the crowd and came moodily back 
to London. He had set his heart on buying Uiat little thing 
for Jennie, and he had to give it up because of the prije. 
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The broker, his rival, held on against all competitors and 
won the prize. Next day the bookcase was sent to Mrs. 
Lom's for Miss Jennie Aspar, and with Colonel Quentin's 
respectful compliments and sympathies. 

** You are all so kind to me, you all spoil me," said Jennie 
to Mrs. Lorn one morning as they sat together. "Even 
Colonel Quentin, whom I hardly know, see how he sends me 
that little bookcase." 

" Philip Quentin used to have a kind and generous heart 
always," Mrs. Lorn said with a sigh; "but, dear child, 
who would not feel sympathy with a sweet girl suddenly 
orphaned ?" 

"Still, Colonel Quentin — whom I never thought of — ^it 
touches me ever so much ; you, Mrs. Loi*n, are so Ml of kind-' 
ness and sympathy, that one looks without wonder at any 
generous act you may do ; and of course I knew something 
of Mr. Tyrone before." 

" Mr. Tyrone, dear P" 

** Yes, Mrs. Lorn ; of course I knew quite well it was he 
who sent me the books." 

" How do you know, child P" 

" Well, for one thing, because there was no name with 
them, and— oh yes, of course it was he — and I don't suppose 
he has much money to spend." 

If Jennie had only known that all the money she and her 
sister had in the world to begin the world with was the poor 
last remnant of Tyrone's fortime ! 

Mrs. Lorn felt herself growing angry and uneasy while 
Jennie spoke, but she kept herself well in hand. 

" Ah ! poor Mr. Tyrone ! Nowhere in the world is there a 
kindlier heart than his ! He is always doing things of that 
kind — always. He is the very creature of generous impulse. 
He never counts the cost or thinks of his own means. Let 
him only hear a word of any story of distress anywhere, and 
he will insist on offering his help in some way. You are 
quite right, it was Mr. Tyrone of course. But he might 
have told me, for I have spoken to him so often about jou, 
Jennie." 

Jennie felt humbled somehow, although she couM hardly 
tell why. 

" You know Mr. Tyrone a long time ?" she said, faintly. 

" Oh yes, a long time. I have a warm friendship and 
affection for Mr. Tyrone. His follies and faults are all on 
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the surface, and they have been ever so much exaggerated* 
He is veiy handsome, and has been always so much flattered 
and courted by women, and yet he is very little spoiled, I 
think. I have lived in the world a good deal longer than 
you, my dear Jennie, and I have been married, and I know 
what men are and must be, and I don't expect too much from 
a young man like Mr. Tyrone. His condition is very peculiar 
and romantic, I think, but rather dangerous for indiscreet 
women who have not their senses about them. Tou know 
of course that he can't marry ?" 

" I think I heard something — ^that he is too poor." 

" Not that only ; but there's a splendid property waiting 
for him, which will be all forfeited if he marries before he is 
forty. Only think, forty, and he is not eight-and-twenty yet. 
Of course he might marry a woman with a fortune, but he is 
too proud for that." 

'* Tes, I am sure he is," said Jennie, with kindling en- 
thusiasm. 

Mrs. Lorn sighed audibly though gently, and rested her 
chin thoughtfully for a moment on her small white and 
jewelled hand. 

** Yes, he is too proud to accept fortune at the hand of any 
woman," she said, '' even of a woman whom perhaps he could 

regard Oh, well, it is his generous weakness rather to 

live alone and struggle through as best ho may, wasting and 
wearing out his life's brightest years and his talents and 
chances rather than be enriched by the fortune of a woman. 
Who can help admiring him for it? Even I — well, thank 
Heaven there are men of spirit still left in this wretched 
crawling world ! Yes, they know little of Mr. Tyrone who 
talk of him as a fortune-hunter. Unwise he may have been, 
and sometimes worse perhaps. Who expects perfection of 
any man, not to speak of a man so peculiarly situated ? But 
he never could be mean." 

" Never !" echoed Jennie, strangely chilled and depressed 
all the time, even while echoing Tyrone's praises. 

"With a wile of fortune and ambition and spirit to help 
him on, what might not such a man become ? You knew 
nothing of all this, my dear." 

" Nothing ; at least hardly anything, Mrs. Lorn." 

" Your father knew it all, but I suppose he thought you 
too young to care for such things. Mr. Tyrone entrusted 
him with everything, he had the greatest faith in his honesty." 
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Jennie looked up quiddy^with crimsoning cheeks, but said 
nothing. 

" Mr. Tyrone went to your £s.ther of course only in the way 
of business. He had no need to haye gone anywhere to 
borrow money only for that keen sensitive pride, and I made 
him promise that he would at least not entrust his affairs to 
one of the ordinary money-lenders. But you look tired and 
sad, poor child, and all this could hardly interest you. For- 
give me, your sympathetic face beguiled me on. I am not. 
used to confidence and sympathy from women, and your 
companionship is a strange delight to me, and mine is a 
strange fate, Jennie, and I suffer much." 

Mrs. Lorn took Jennie's hand and pressed it. Jennie only 
£Euntly returned the pressure. There was something in this 
egotism that seemed to freeze her, although as yet her grati- 
tude and affection would not allow her to question the beauty 
of her benefactress's nature. But she felt profoundly humi- 
liated. Mrs. Lorn had contrived to wound every one of her 
feelings, and to make her secret thoughts a reproach to her. 
She was then only the object of Tyrone's pity and compas- 
sion, as the orphaned daughter of his money-lender, as any 
poor orphan girl might be! And Mrs. Lorn had often 
s^ken about her to him, perhaps 8u;^gested the very acts of 
kmdness for which she had felt such throbbing gratitude. 

Mrs. Lorn and Theodore were going for a drive. Jennie 
pleaded that she was not very well, and must remain at home. 
Theodore was disappointed, and said to Jennie when his 
mamma had left the room — 

" But I say, Jennie, I don't care to go if you don't go." 

" Oh yes, Theodore, you must go. I'll go some other day, 
to-morrow perhaps." 

" Why not now, 'twill do you no end of good ?'* 

" No, dear, indeed I could not go to-day." 

" I don't understand girls," said the youthful philosopher, 
blankly. 

" Nor I, dear," said Jennie, with a faint smile. 

" Then I wont go." 

" Yes, indeed you will." 

" Nary bit, uidess you ask me." 

"Ask you? — not I! But I command you to go, you 
dreadful little rebel ! Do you dare to disobey your sister and 
commander P" 

" Oh no ! I'm awfully submissive," said Theodore, brighten- 
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ing, aa poor Jeunie tried to brighten, and inaldng fearful 
pantomimic show of abasement and terror. Then as he waa 
going, the boy observed her Bad face, and came up and took 
ber hand quite tenderlj, and said, " I'll do anTthing you ask 
me to do, Jennie, and mamma will too. I can do anything 
with mamma, you know, but even if I couldn't she's awfully 
fond of yon, and ao am I, Jennie !" 

Jennie put her arms round his neck and kissed him, and 
the child's pale face blushed crimson. 

Then Jennie ran to her own room and leaned against the 
window, and looked oat wearily upon the trees in the park. 
She ima^ned that through the clear soft air she could see 
the gentle outlines of the Surrey hills, beyond which her old 
home used to lie, and she thought sadly, but without a tear, 
of the great wild ware that had suddenly arisen and washed 
all away from her life, her home, her childhood, her freedom, 
and ber peace of mind. She longed to be away— far away, 
anywhere, with mountains and seas between her and Iiondon, 
with a new fresh life to begin. 

A tap at her door, aJid a seirant brought a card and 
message for her. From Mr. Tyrone, who particularly wished 
to see her. 

At first she almost thoi^ht of refusing, although her heart 
atood still with emotion at the sight of his name. She 
thought his kindly, pitying visit would be unendurable. But 
she speedily rallied. What right had she to show petulance 
and ill-humour to one who had been so friendly ? 

" I shall be down in a few minutes," she said ; and then 
she looked In the glass and adjusted her hair, and looked 
again, and took a final glance, and at last ran down the stairs 
with a beating heart, wondering what he would say and what 
she ought to say. 

She entered the room. Tyrone was leaning on the 
chimney-piece, with his back to the looking-glass. He had 
not a gleam of that vanity which makes a man look into a 
mirror when no one sees lum, or when he thinks no one does. 
He was looking down, and seemed very thoi^htful and grave, 
which to Jennie's eyes made him seem very handsome. He 
had a small bouquet in one hand. When she came in he 
looked up, and the peculiar boyish frankness and sweetness in 
the expression of bis blue-grey Celtic eyes went to her heart 
like a beam of sympathetic sunlight which wanned her. 

" I have not seen you for a long time," he sadd, taking her 
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Land in hisy '* and I came now because I hoped to find you 
alone. Here are two or three flowers. I brought them for 
you from — ^from Surrey. I happened to be in the neighbour- 
hood, and I thought you would like them." 

They were from her old garden. She took them. She 
could not speak a word ; her eyes were full of tears. 

Tyrone silently placed a chair for her and seated himself at 
a little distance. He offered no words of idle and barren 
condolence, and he made no afiPectation of not seeing her 
emotion. Indeed, it would have been folly itself to try any 
such poor pretence, for Jennie broke down and put her 
handkerchief to her face and sobbed. 

Emotional natures understand each other. Tyrone made 
no effort to check her grief. He gently touched her hand in 
natural assurance of sympathy, and waited. Her courage 
soon returned. 

" I am ashamed of giving way," she said at last, with- 
drawing her handkerchief and trying to look cheerful, *' and 
I am really and truly glad to see you, Mr. Tyrone. How 
kind of you to come." 

" I would have come long before only I didn't care to dis* 
turb you. And I have some work in hand, Jennie." 

She looked up a little surprised, partly at the tone in which 
he spoke, and partly because for the first time he had called 
her by her name. 

" For," he said, answering her look of inquiry with a grave 
smile, *' I have in hand the reform of a life, the redemption^ 
if I can, of a ruined, or nearly ruined, career. I am not 
going to be an idler in life any more." 

"Nor I," said Jennie, with eager simplicity; "nor I^ 
Mr. Tyrone." 

He smiled. "I knew that, and that was partly why I 
came here now. I don't want to talk of myself, but of you. 
What are you going to do ?" 

He spoke with a plain, direct earnestness, which had some- 
thing almost like authority in it. 

" I don't know yet," said Jennie, sadly ; " I have seen so 
little of the world — so Httle of anything. But I will find 
some way in life. I will think it all over. I do think of 
it every day and every night. GkKi will open a way for 
me. Can you tell me anything— can you advise me, 
Mr. Tyrone?" 

" I advise !" and he raised his eyebrows ; " think of anj - 
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body asking me for advice ! Well, Jeimief I can advise you 
to one course. Don't stay too long here." 

'* Kot stay long here ? Oh, I don't mean to be a burden on 
Mrs. Lom's kindness any longer than ^" 

" No, it isn't that, Jennie. Mrs. Lorn is full of generous 
impulses; and what does it cost her to be kind to you? 
Come, I must talk to you freely. Mrs. Lorn is clever and 
brilliant, and has fine qualities, but I don't care to see you in 
this atmosphere. It is too worldly and trivial, and smelling 
of perfumes and all that. Don't stay in it. Are you angry 
with me?" 

" Oh no. I know that your interest in me is sincere and 
friendly." 

" It is not friendly, Jennie. Why do I speak to you in thia 
way? Why do I put away all ceremony — do you know? 
Tell me why I was drawn towards you from the first 
moment ? Tell me why I first felt ashamed of my life when 
I came near you ? Tell me why I first thought of purity and 
all the best part of womanhood and sympathy and happiness 
and high purpose — all, all — I don't know what else — ^that I 
had never thought of before — teU me why I only thought of 
such things when I knew you ?'* 

He spoke so impetuously that Jennie was almost alarmed,, 
and he gave her no time to answer. 

" I'll tell you why," he said ; and he had risen now and 
was standing behind her chair, leaning over it so that she 
could hear his words but could hardly tee him even if she had 
looked up ; " I'll tell you why. Because I love you, Jennie ; 
because you are the only woman I ever loved or cared one- 
straw about, and you are all the world and earth and heaven 
to me." 

** Oh, Mr. Tyrone !" She sprang up and turned round, and 
looked at him wonder-stricken, almost terror-stricken, and 
trembling. 

He put one hand gently upon her shoulder, rather holding 
her from him than drawing her to him, and went on — 

" I have thought of this, Jennie, this long time. I saw it, 
and tried to prevent it — partly for your sake — for what good 
can this do to you ? — and partly too, I confess, out of those 
mean and cowardly motives that make up so much of the 
noble nature of man ! I teU you more, Jennie — ^let me have 
the whole confession out — ^that I would not have loved you if 
I could have conquered myself. But I could not — and you 
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know all now — ^I lore you, Jennie I Will jou not speak to 
meP" 

She tried to speak, bnt conld not at first. She made a 
gesture with her hands, pointing to her mourning dress. 

" Tes, the time is not fitting for a formal declaration," he 
said, Tehemently, '' but what do you and I care for what is 
fitting? And since you are alone and haye lost a father, 
have you not all the more need of love ? Come, speak to 



me. 
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What can I say, Mr. Tyrone? This has quite over- 
whelmed me. I never thought — ^I did not dream — and you 
know it is useless and hopeless." 

" But you must speak to me, Jennie, for all that. If de- 
spair and ruin themselves stood in the way, I must know how 
you feel to me. See, I do not approach you — I don't touch 
your hand !" 

'^ Because you are too brave and generous, and you know 
this cannot be. Think — if you had a sister." 

'* If I had, Jennie, I coidd not wish her truer and more 
loyal love than mine to you." 

** 1 do believe that ; I do, indeed, since you say it — ^but I 
wish you had not said it— I think I do. This is happiness 
and misery all in one." 

" Then you do ?" He gently took her hand in his. 

" Oh, you know it," she broke out passionately at last^ 
** you must know it. I do love you, Mr. Tyrone — there ! I 
have loved you always. I would die for your love ! No— oh, 
pray, don't come nearer now that you know all. What good 
is it that we have said this to each other ?" 

"What good — if you love me! What good? In the 
world's meaning no good to jou, for I am as poor as Job, but 
that isn't your meaning, Jennie ?" 

" Oh no, Mr. Tyrone, far from it." 

" Then what w your meaning ? What good, Jennie P This 
good. That since you do love me, you will be my wife." 

" And my father dead a few days." 

" I don't mean to-morrow or the day after, Jennie," and he 
waved his hand impatiently. ** I mean that since you tell me 
you do care for me, you are pledged and consecrated to be 
my wife." And throwing his arms round her for the first 
time, he drew her towards him and raised her face to his, 
and kissed her lips. She turned a crimson colour, she felt 
the hot blood suffusing her, she trembled all over with shame 
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and delist, vith strange mexplicable terror and happinesB. 
All her reaolTe liad gone in the emotion of tliat kiaa. Come 
irhat might sow, hereafter, ever, she knew that thej two 
stood alone. 

She drew herself gently from bim, howerer, and sat apOD a 
§ofa a little waj nff and covered her &«e with her hiutds. 
Whv was this warm-souled, generous girl thua terror-stricken 
in all her bubbling delight of heart and sense at the first kiss 
of her lover P Because there seemed something strai^e, wild, 
almost impossible in the thought of their union. Because 
their conditions were so utterly unlike. Because she 
could not yet understand why this brilliant, reckless, and 
ruined waif of a legendary greatness should love her. It 
Beemed like some strange old story, when a wild demigod 
seized on some lowly girl and chose to love her, and while she 
loved she was afraid for her life and her aoul. All the warn- 
ings Jennie bad received crowded on her. She remembered 
the a^ony in which her father had warned her against this 
very man, whose kiss was now on her lips. Even the seemingly 
careleaa words of Mrs. Lorn and others came on her. But 
most she thought of her father's face. She kept her bands 
to her eyes, as if she dreaded leat on withdrawing them the 
dead ahould appear, risen out of the grave to reproach her. 

Did ahe distrust Tyrone ? No I What woman ever loved 
and distrusted P She loved bim with the uttermost pasaion 
of her nature. But the very force of this love affrighted her, 
for she felt that ahe must stand back from heaven itself if he 
bade her. 

Meanwhile Tyrone saw her emotion, and saw that fear had 
some share in it. He approached her, sat beside ber, and 
gently withdrew one of her hands irom her face. She looked 
up and drew some courage &om the earnest truthfulness of 
his eyes. 

" "Sou are not afraid of me, Jeraile — you don't distrust me ?" 
he said, in his gentle and musical voice. 

" Oh no — oh no. But I am a^wd of all this. It has come 
80 suddenly, and I am so ignorant and alone, and perhaps— 
perbapa we never were meant for each other." 

Tyrone amiled. 

" What drew us to each other then ? From the first 
moment I aaw you I was drawn towards you. I dare not 
•peak for you." 

"Oh, iton't think of me," she said, with some of her cha^ 
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racteristic Yehemenoe again reviying and asserting itself. '^ I 
went mad at first. I loved you the moment I saw you, and 
I could never have loved anybody else. I know I cauldn% 
if I had never seen you again. But you — ^how could you care 
for me — always ? We are so different, Mr. Tjrrone. I come 
from quiet and humble people — ^I was never even in the 
shadow of your world. I should only spoil your career; you 
have something to live for." 

" Nothing without you." 

" Oh yes ; you have a political career, and all that, which 
women haven't. Do you wonder that I talk in this way P 
Because I have thought about it night and day since first we 
met. I have grown from a child into a woman thinking 
about it. Not that I ever dreamed of your caring for me ; 
but that I tried to reconcile myself to the decree of Heaven, 
which had kept us so far asunder." 

" Jennie, this is foUy ! Heaven has brought us together." 

"How do we know? How do I know? Perhaps you 
only think you see in me some ideal which you have dreamed 
of and sought and not found in life. Then you would be 
disappointed, and we should be wretched." 

" If you r^klly loved me, Jennie, as you say, you would not 
doubt me." 

" Hush, pray. Don't speak of my not loving you as I say. 
Yet I don't love you as I say, for I love you better than any 
words coiQd ever say. But I don't think I am fit for you. 
I have not brains, or knowledge, or understanding, or any- 
thing. Tour friends would wonder " 

" My friends ? I wonder who are they ! If I had friends,, 
do you think they would venture — or I care ? Jennie, the 
first and only friend I ever had was the impulse which you 
sent into my soul. You have saved me, Jennie, and you 
fihall be my saviour still and always." 

He drew her towards him more freely now. 

" Will you," she said, looking up at him pathetically, " will 
you give me until to-morrow to think over all this ? I have 
no one to consult with but my own heart and conscience. I 
could not speak a word to my sister even on this. Will you 
give me until to-morrow, Mr. Tyrone ?" 

" Surely," he answered, " I would not be so unfair as to 
press you in a moment of surprise. Perhaps I might do that 
too, Jennie, if I were inviting you to share a fortune and a 
l)right home. But yours, I warn you, will be a trial and a 
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sacrifice. You will have to put faith in the perseverance and 
^access of a fellow who has hitherto failed in eyerything." 

" Oh, don't speak of that ! That would be no tnal. I have 
all that faith already. I know jou can do anything you 
try — if you only will." 

'' I think/' he said, with a ring of pride in the tone of his 
voice which pleased and inspired her, '' I think I have brains 
and spirit enough to make a way for myself if I try, and I 
know that with you I shall not lag. But the risk is yours, 
Jennie." 

" Tou have forgotten,** she said, speaking with great diffi- 
dence, and keeping her eyes fixed on the ground, " that you 
will have to make a great sacrifice by marrying any woman 
too soon. Is there not a forfeit ?" 

" Who has been telling you of that ?" he asked, quickly. 
^' No matter ; you needn't answer ; and don't think of that 
any more. No, Jennie, if you never were to look at me again 
I have learned something better from you than to shape my 
life in any way for the sake of the bribe offered by the will 
of a wretched and eccentric old man to the ruin of his own 
only son. His money perish with him for me ! Tou would 
not like to think of me as grovelling in bonds for years to 
grasp that plundered inheritance, Jennie, would you r" 

" I could not think of your doing anything for the sake of 
money," she answered simply. ''I didn't know anything 
about the only son, but I know that you woiQd not stoop for 
any one's money. Still, but for me you might have lived on, 
and " 

He checked her impatiently. 

" Then you will give me until to-morrow ?" she asked. " I 
will think and pray, and tell you all then." 

"I will — I will; thank you a million times. I know 
already " 

^' Is this cold ? — oh ! is this strange and cold of me ?" she 
asked, in new agitation. '' Does it seem cowardly and un- 
grateful, and as if I didn't value your love and trust you ? Oh, 
don't think so ! don't, I beg and pray ! It is only because I 
love you so much, and feel so unworthy and afraid, and love 
you better than myself and all the world — and heaven." 

He only took her hand and kissed it, with the air of a 
devoted gentleman to some noble chatdaine. 

''Tour wish is right and natural, and worthy of you, 
Jennie," he said, warmly. ''I should be ashamed of myself 
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if I pressed you fiirfcher now ; you who axe alone and without 
couiiisel. Do you wish for even a longer time ? A week — a 
few days ?*' 

'' No ; not any longer time, Mr. Tyrone. I shall know all 
to-morrow. If — if I cannot, then will you ever forgive me P'*^ 

" Never, indeed,'* he said, with a bright smile ; •' but Fm 
not afraid. You have made me very happy, Jennie; and 
more than that, you have made me feel as if I really were 
capable of some purpose and some decent work in life. Give 
yourself to me, and I will try to make you happy too." 

He did not attempt to kiss her as he went away. The 
instinctive chivalry of his nature, which years of folly and 
idleness could ndt send wholly to sleep, was always awake 
where a pure woman stood near. It always rose and did 
homage to her. For Jennie the fuU and passionate confession, 
of her love only secured the deeper reverence. He had kissed 
her lips once in the moment when he believed her decision 
assured. Her plea for delay was in his mind a bar of honour 
against such an approach again. Until she had made up her 
mind and freely promised, it would have been a meanness to 
rob her of a single kiss, and Tyrone, who had done many 
things foolish, and some things wrong, had never in his life 
done any one thing mean. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

When Maurice Tyrone left Jennie, he walked slowly towards 
the House of Commons. The session was drawing to a close, 
and he began to doubt whether he should see much more of 
Parliamentary life. So resolute was he to shake off inaction 
and bad habits of all kinds, that even the sacrifice of the 
political career which he had found so stimulating, appeared 
almost slight to him. All his impulses seized strong hold of 
him, and the impulse to redeem himself and earn a right to 
indulge his love was dominant now. How much the noble 
passion of love itself is pure selfishness philosophy probably 
can hardly find out. But it is certain that the longing to 
have Jennie Aspar for his wife was the emotion which had 
done more for Tyrone than sermon, example, or warning 
could do. The absurdity and impossibility of beginning his 
new career penniless, with a penniless young wife, had not 
yet quite presented itself to the mind of the impetuous 
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young chieftain. The simple and practical preliminary 
question what Jennie was to do with herself, where she was 
to live until the marriage, which could not in decency take 
place within a month after her fether's funeral, even this 
little question had not occurred to him. Truly, if it bad he 
would have found it very difBcult to answer. To do him 
justice, he was ready for any sacrifice himself, and would have 
set out for Australia or the backwoods of America the day 
after to-morrow with Jennie. But the plain direct question 
— how are a poor young man brought up to be a prince, and 
a poor young woman brought up to do nothing, going to 
make a Uving all at once, he had not ventured to approach. 

As he entored the House a certain sense of disappointment 
and regret came over him. He had loved the eicitemeut of 
the place and the delight of playing at Irish chieftain. All 
this, when once he set hima^f to earn a living and keep a 
wife, be must give up. He felt some pride in having, amid 
all hia ruin, a sacrifice to make for Jennie ; but it was a 
sacrifice. There is to some natures an unspeakable chann in 
that Houseof Commons life, in its debates and divisions and 
turmoils ; in its exclusiveness to the outer world, and its easy 
companionship within ; in the party strife, always renewing, 
and the victory always to be fought for and won over again; 
in the late hours and political dinners and conferences ; in 
the quick, constant sense of vitality and purpose and per- 
sonal importance which it brings with it. Tyrone had 
plunged into all this with the keen zest of a boy. He loved 
to lounge down to the House tmrn hia club, and spend an 
hour or two there listening to the earher business, or talking 
in the lobby and the smoking-room ; then to go and dine at 
the house of some political leader; then to look in at two or 
three crowded drawing-rooms ; then to return to the House 
in time to hear the big men speak, and to take part in the 
division ; then to go oS to some club again and finish the 
night, and at last walk home by the early sunlight to hia 
lodgings, and even then to sit up yet and read part of a 
novel before going to bed. He had a magnificent constitu- 
tion, and all this was easy to him. His nature and tempera- 
ment called for excitement and motion ; he was only happy 
when he had twenty things to do, or places to go to all at 
once. Happily for him he had with ul his love for excite- 
ment no care for wine. He was always temperate in drink- 
ing : not hitherto fixmi any principle, bat because he did not 
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take anj pleasure in any save the meet moderate dnnkmsr. 
He liked societj, and to talk to cleyer and pretty women, and 
to be thooght handsome by them, and to see them lay them- 
selyes out for flirtation with him. He liked to try all 
manner of sensation, and had committed many follies in 
order to experience the sensation which followed them. He 
liked to be pointed out as a remarkable man, an object of 
wonder, and as he has already said himself, he rather liked 
when the newspapers att:icked him. Altogether it must be 
owned that Tyrone's was not a very lofty nature. But it 
was very loveable, brave, and true. It kept amid whatever 
foUy a certain boyish freshness around it. His heart was 
capable of deep and strong emotion, capable even when he 
least knew it, of passionate love. He was veiy true in his 
own impulsive way to his country, and what he believed to 
be her cause. He was sure to be very true to the woman Lo 
loved, and he now knew that he had found her. 

Therefore his sense of disappointment with his career 
never brought up any thought of regret for his renunciation 
of it to win his wife. But he felt that if he could have pur- 
sued it with her, it would have given it and life, and perhaps 
even her, a new charm. He would have liked to bring her, 
his wife, down to the Ladies' Grallery, and leave her there 
while a debate went on, and come up every now and then to 
exchange a word with her, and when the debate was over 
take her to some brilliant drawing-room where clever and 
witty men and women talked of such things. He would 
have liked to take her to the Opera, and he thought how 
charming she would look on horseback in the Bow. He 
thought with a glow of personal pride and delight of the 
sensation her beauty and her bright ways could not but 
create everywhere. He had seen most of the beautiful 
women of Belgravia and the Faubourg St. Germain and the 
Faubourg St. Honore, and he vowed that there was none like 
Jennie — none. He woidd have liked to take her to Ireland, 
where the peasants in the fields positively worship beauty and 
youth, and where the name of Tyrone would be like a 
coronet set on Jennie's brow. All this he would have liked 
dearly. 

Now there was a possible way — a way easily available — by 
which all this might be secured. Tyrone had many times 
been gently — ever so delicately and gently — soimded by un- 
official persons known to be in the confidence of the €h>vem* 
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ment. Yeliementlj as he had often opposed the ministers, 
sharply as the ministerial prints had criticised him, yet he 
had given good help to the Government by his discourage- 
ment of Fenianism and other wild movements on the part of 
his countrymen. It was conveyed to him that the Govern- 
ment would not be unwilling to mark their sense of his 
services ; it was not conveyed to him, but it was the fact all 
the same, that the Government would be glad to buy him 
off, and get him out of the way for the future, because he 
was as likely any day to prove an enemy as a friend, and he 
was a ready and brilliant debater. Of course no Government 
official hinted anything to him. Things are not done in that 
broad and clumsy way, entangling both parties in an equally 
Tmcomfortable responsibility. No ; a private friend of the 
Prime Minister, who usually sat on the back benches, and 
hardly ever took part in the debate, being understood to have 
no political views of any distinctness, took the arm of 
Tyrone one evening, and walked up Whitehall and along 
Pall Mall and St. James's Street, and talked of things in 
general, and in the course of the talk put a seemingly care- 
less question or two. Tyrone quite understood all this, and 
knew that he had only to give a satisfEictory answer, and 
something would soon be offered to him. There are plenty 
of Commissionerships of this, that, and the other which 
don't take men out of London to whom London is a condi* 
tion of existence. Now with twelve or fifteen hundred a 
year fixed and certain, a man of assured position may live 
pleasantly in London, and find society open its drawing- 
rooms to himself and his wife, although they are known to be 
poor when compared with their neighbours. Between a 
secure fifteen hundred a year and a more or less damaged 
and precarious three hundred a year, the difference is con- ^ 

siderable. 

Tyrone, however, did not return any answer. He was 
quite determined that come what might he would not forfeit 
his independence. 

Eumours of a disagreeable kind began, however, to find 
their way into some of the papers. There was a Liberal 
evening journal which always girded at Liberal ministers and 
measures, and this very evening it came out with a pungent 
and agreeable little paragraph intimating that the Gt)vemment 
were supposed to intend to offer a Colonial Governorship to 
Mr. Tyrone, M.P., '' a gentleman who is said to be in the full 
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confidence of the Fenians, and in constant communication, 
even now with their leaders." The moment Tyrone entered 
the lobby of the House, his friend Captain Cadsbj asked him 
if he had seen the paper, and put it into his hand. Tyrone 
looked annoyed. 

That night he had a notice on the paper which contains 
the programme of the evening's business, *' to call attention 
to the arrest and imprisonment of GKmeral Charette, a French- 
man by birth, and a naturalized citizen of the United States of 
America ; to ask whether the opinion of the Law officers of 
the Crown had been taken as to that arrest and detention, 
and to move for aU papers and correspondence bearing on the 
subject." Tyrone was anxious to do something for Charette, 
and was seriously of opinion that the wisest thing the Govern- 
ment could do would be to let the cosmopolitan conspirator 
go his way. The Fenian panic was full on just then ; the 
arrest of this man had excited some attention, and given to 
the supposed conspiracy a stamp of terrible reality. For 
Gkner^ Charette was no raw Irish peasant with a rusty gun 
playing at rebellion. He had commanded many a barricade, 
screamed with his shrill voice over many a battle-field. 
Charette meant fighting and blood anyhow. ELis name had 
long been familiar to the English public, and to find him 
arrested for complicity in a Fenian conspiracy altered the 
whole character of the thing to an English mind as com- 
pletely as if a suburban resident seeing his garden invaded by 
a pack of strange dogs, and going for his cane to drive them 
out, were to discover that a panther was in their midst. 

The House was therefore a good deal interested and even 
excited when Tyrone rose. The sight of the full benches 
and eager faces stirred him, and he spoke well. He was not 
an orator, but he stood well up among the second class men 
(there are only at most three or four members of the House of 
Commons who rise distinctly above second class) ; his voice was 
admirable, his manner easy and graceful. He generally struck 
out some brilliant sparkles as he went along ; and when he 
understood a subject could speak capitally on the spur of the 
moment. He made his plea moderately but effectively. He 
argued that Charette was not an English subject, and that 
the only reason for assuming him to have any connexion with 
Irish rebellion was found in speeches delivered by him in the 
United States. Finally, Tyrone urged that the Fenian 
movement had collapsed, and that the wisest policy on the 
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part of the GoTemment would be that of a magnanimoua 
forbearance. 

The Attomej-Gkneral was put up to answer, which he did 
very drily. The arrest was perfectly lawful. Foreign citizens 
had no more right to concoct rebellions on British soil against 
the British Sovereign than an English subject could have. 
He assured the House that the conspiracy was by no means 
of the trivial and harmless character which the Honourable 
Member (Tyrone) had ascribed to it. The Government was 
thoroughly informed as to its extent and character and most 
of its promoters and patrons. He declared himself much 
surprised that the Honourable Member should profess such 
an ignorance of its nature and extent. 

l4is was an evident thrust at Tyrone. The House under- 
stood it by the light of the newspaper paragraph already 
mentioned, and cheered with vehemence. 

Up rose a Tory member of the deepest Blue and Orange 
tinge — a huge, heavy, hippopotamus-like man, with a cor- 
rugated face, iron-grey whiskers, and a harsh voice ; an honest 
bigot and sturdy blockhead of Conservatism. This gentle- 
man began a violent assault upon Tyrone, and charged him, 
in boisterous words, with being an ally and promoter of the 
Fenian movement. Not many other members of the House 
would have made so broad a charge on such slender evidence, 
l)ut the accusation being made, was loudly cheered. 

Tyrone kept himself perfectly cool, and when his time for 
reply came, he simply declared that he had, so far from 
encouraging Fenianism, always done his best to persuade his 
countrymen not to risk their lives and disturb the peace of 
the country in a movement which — here he paused, and let 
his words come out with deliberation and distinctness — 
^* which was so utterly hopeless." 

A loud and angry outburst from many parts of the Houro 
followed the words. Most members had expected something 
quite different — something like a strenuous condemnation of 
the principles of Fenianism. Many men liked Tyrone were 
sorry to see him under any kind of cloud, and would have 
heard with pleasure from his lips a frank declaration against 
the spirit and objects of all seditious conspiracies. They 
were disappointed and angry when the peculiar words he used, 
and the peculiar emphasis he gave to them, seemed to convey 
the idea that rebellion would have his sympathy if it had a 
good chance of success. Therefore the House clamoured 
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against TTrone, who, having said all he wanted to say, sat 
down with an appearance of perfect composure. 

In truth, however, the young chief was not composed, but 
was glowing with anger. The words he had used were the 
offspring of a bitter impiQse. He thought the House was 
disposed to treat him ungenerously, and he therefore chose 
the form of words which he held most likely to create a 
storm. For he was, as we know, resolutely set against all 
manner of rebellious projects on principle, but he was in no 
humour to admit that now. 

A leading member of the Government rose, and in a kind 
and conciliatory tone expressed his regret that the honourable 
member should have inadvertently made use of a form of 
expression which conveyed to the House an idea which he was 
sure the honourable member never intended to convev. The 
Minister opposed the motion which bore upon the release of 
Charette, but implied that although Tyrone's speaking again 
would not be quite in order, yet ho was sure the House would 
gladlj listen to a few words of exj)lanation. 

The House cheered again. 

Tyrone offered no word of explanation. He merely touched 
his hat in acknowledgment of the courtesy of the Minister, 
and remained seated and sullen. The House roared anew, 
and the division bell was rung. The vote was taken, the 
motion made by Tyrone was neixatived by an overwhelming 
majority, and Tyrone sauntered out into the lobby, feeling 
a little like an outlaw — like one, at all events, whose political 
career is closing for ever. 

He avoided, although with seeming carelessness and inad- 
vertence, everybody whom he knew. He saw grave and 
elderly members, who, he felt perfectly certain, were hurrying 
jip to advise him and remonstrate with him, and he kept 
his eyes resolutely turned away, and passed on. 

There is a common type of member of Parliament who 
assumes that the object and business of every man in the 
House is to get a place with a salary, or a seat iu the Govern- 
ment, or a Peerage. Members who belong to this pattern 
discuss every event and everybody's conduct with regard to 
this grand object. They are of a piece with the women who 
discuss every unmarried woman's conduct and life solely as 
her chances of a husband are thereby affected. They are 
generally pleasant and good fellows, quite honourable in their 
private dealings, but they have lived too long in Parliament 
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to retain any sense of the romantic in connexion witli it. 
Indeed, one cannot wonder at that : the men who have any 
romance left in them in connexion with Parliament, might gene- 
rally at any given time drive home together in one carria^. 
But, on the other hand, these few are the men who in the end 
control the Parliament and the country. Average and Com- 
monplace seem to have it all their own way, but the Romantic 
and the Eccentric are meanwhile moving the world. 

A group of the Average and Commonplace was collected 
near the side entrance for members in Westminster Hall. 

" What a confounded fool Tyrone has made of himself," 
said Mr. Shavers, M.P. " The Government never can do 
anything for him now. He must be devilish hard up. Can't 
imagine what he lives upon." 

" Oh, Tyrone's right enough," ^Ir. Wynter, M.P., replied ; 
" he's going to marry an American woman with lots of money. 
He's going out of politics altogether. These good-looking 
Irish fellows always marry women with money." 

" Ay, ay — that's it then, is it ? I thought he could hardly 
be such a fool as to throw away his last chance ; for the Gk>vem- 
ment would certainly have done something for him, only for 
to-night's business." 

" All play-acting — ^to night's business," Mr. Wynter sen- 
tentiously remarked; for he prided himself upon knowing 
everything and seeing through everybody ; " it was done to 
please the American woman. She was in the ladies' gallery ; 
I saw her. She thinks it fine to talk Fenianism and Repub- 
licanism, and all that kind of rot. Tyrone knows what he's 
about, I tell you." 

A great Minister passed out. He was a man with a deeply- 
lined and wasted pale fisice, and dark brown eyes that glowed 
like those of a stag. The Minister was in conversation with 
another, and they too talked of Tyrone. 

" I am sorry he lost his temper," said the man of genius ; 
" for I know he was betrayed into saying or hinting more 
than he meant. I like him ; I think there's a great deal in 
him. He has spirit and brains, and I have implicit faith in 
him. I don't know of any one who could serve us better 
in Ireland, if he only would put a little more faith in 
us. Such a man as he might stand between Ireland and 
Fenianism." 

" But they say he is in some sort of relationship with the 
Fanians." 
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" Oh, no — ^nonsense. Didn't you hear him to-night P He 
said he was not." 

The great Minister knew when to believe the word of a 
man, in defiance of appearances and evidences. The faculty 
is one of the privileges of genius, and cannot be acquired or 
got up. 

CHAPTER XXn. 

£eal life then had come upon Jennie. The real world, of 
which she had so often dreamed as she rocked in the branches 
of her tree, had found her. It had come to her, as it comes 
to most of us, in a bewilderment between agony and joy. 
She could not yet quite realize the truth that she had lost a 
father and found a lover. The evening after Tyrone left her 
was one of anxiety such as she had never felt before ; of tor- 
turing thought and suspense, and elation and doubt. It 
would be needless to say that she hardly slept that night. 
There was so much to decide, and no one to help her in the 
decision ! That is a strange moment in the life of a young 
woman, when she feels that her whole future depends on Yes 
or No ; and she knows at the same time that there is no soul 
living on whom she could rely for counsel or help. Such a 
crisis makes or mars a character. 

Now the first moment when Jennie made up her mind to 
act for herself, with a flash of mental review she went over 
the two or three possibilities of counsel which life had left to 
her, and she dismissed them as impossible. She knew that 
if she spoke to her sister, Alicia would urge her to refuse 
Mr. Tyrone on the mere ground of their dead father's dread 
of him. She knew too that if she were to consult Mrs. Granger, 
her good aunt Lucy would earnestly urge the marriage, just 
because Tyrone was a man of position and in " society." 

" I must go my own way — I must walk alone," she thought 
to herself. " I think I feel like a youni^ king, afraid of my 
position — but oh so proud of it !" And Jennie smiled amid 
sparkling tears. 

For there was a perfect intoxication of happiness and of 
pride, submerging all her recent sorrow and humiliation for 
the hour, in the knowledge that Tyrone loved her. She 
almost thought it was a sin against the memory of her father 
to feel so happy, while he lay so newly in his grave. ** But I 
can't help it — I can't help it," the girl cried passionately; 
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" he i» ra.y bero, and I bo love bim, and I never thought be 
could love me ! I vonder wby be does love me V 

She never for a moment seemed to tbink of donbtinff 
TfFone'a cooatancj. All tbe teaching and warning which 
she had received upon this head bad been thrown awaj upon 
her. She had the most perfect faith in him. Bat what sbe 
had to tbink of was thisr Now at tbe moment be was poor) 
and Bbe was, as she thought, Htill poorer — what would be 
right for her to do with regard to him, and for bis sake P 
"Would it be right to ask him to wait—to ofEer to wait for 
him — until better times should come P And auppoBe in tbe 
meanwhile one or other should die P Or ought she for his 
Bake to refuse him point-blank, and so set blm £ree, and let 
things go with her as they would P Ought sbe to save bia 
career and his prospects from herself P Or should she brave 
all, and tell him she was devoted to Him heart and soul, and 
would marry him, or die for him, whenever be pleased P 
"Does he love me as I do bim, I wonder?" she thought. 
"Do men ever love in that wayp Is any woman worth 
sacrificing a career for to themP Am I but an accident or 
an episode to him, and be all in all to me p" If sbe could 
only know this, one way or tbe other, then she would know 
bow to act. The real world seemed terribly trying. But 
still ber heart waa filled with delight and pride, for she had 
been recalled out of the deepest depths to bear that her hero 
loved ber. 

At last she found counsel where she might have found it 
first — just in the inspiration of her own heart. She wrote a 
letter to Tyrone, and went out next morning early herself and 
dropped it in the post. She dropped it into a pillar post- 
office near the Marble Arch, and before dropping it in she 
looked at the address again and again, and seemed almost 
afraid, and then blushed, and seeing somebody coming as> 
sumed a resolute bearing, and let the letter fall into tbe box 
as if it were just an ordinary fragment of correspondence. 
Then sbe hurried away into Hyde Park, and breathed for 
awhile the morning air there, and could hear her own heart 
beating, and was sad for very joy and humble for very pride. 

This was the letter which came to Tyrone that noon : — 

" Mt DEA.R Mr. Tteone,' — I have thought it all over, I 
only know that I love you, and have loved you since tbe first 
night I saw you, and I am so proud and buppy to know that 
you care for me. After that, what is the use of saying more f 
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I covld. never again love any one — any one bnt you. Maj we 
not, then, be true to each other for a little, and let this be 
known to each other only ? You will have faith in me, and I 
shall never doubt jou. Then I shall not feel that I am a 
clog and a hindrance to you, and shall not blame myself, and 
shall try to be more worthy of you and of happiness, and you 
will be the more firee to begin that new brave life you spoke 
of. From my heart I believe this is the best for us, and the 
only right thing for me to do. Come and tell me soon you. 
think so too, i^r I would do nothing of which you do not 
approve. You are my hero, and I love you so devotedly. 

** Ever, my dear Mr. Tyrone, yours, 

"Jennie Aspab. 

" Maurice Fitzhugh Tyrone, Esq., M.P." 

The letter might have seemed cold to others ; it did nob 
seem so to Tyrone. By the light of his sympathetic and 
generous nature he read its very soul. Ho saw the deep, 
self-suppressing love struggling through it — the love that 
would fain keep itself back, lest it might impede or fetter the 
beloved object. 

" Jennie," said Tjrrone, half aloud, in his now lonely room, 
" I will make myself worthy of your pure and sweet nature if 
Heaven only help me ; and you shall never regret your confi. 
dence and your love." Perhaps he grieved at that moment, 
in his impetuous way, that he had no sacrifice to make and no 
danger to encoimtcr for her. But life was henceforth a new 
thing for him. 

It was not easy just then to see Jennie alone, and Tyrone 
was particularly anxious that she should not be exposed to 
any remark of any kind while she remained under Mrs. Lom'a 
roof. Still he did contrive to have a few words with her, and 
two successive mornings early did these lovers have a delight- 
ful ramble of an hour's duration in the more secluded parts of 
Hyde Park — indeed, long before even a " solitary horseman'* 
had broken the stillness of the vacant ride. Tyrone and 
Jennie had long, long talks, Tyrone talking the more and 
Jennie listening with delight. There was a delicious joy to 
her in the mere sound of her lover's voice, wholly apart from 
the meaning of his words. Tyrone, it may be acknowledged, 
was delighted to pour forth his whole soul and all his plans, 
projects, and hopes into the ear of so dear and devoted Sk 
listener. This was the freshest and most exquisite sensation 
life had yet given to him, and he drank it in greedily. 
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He was full of Hope and confidence. He was going over 
hnmediatelj for a few days to Ireland to see what could be 
done there in the way of retrieving his property. A month 
ago he had believed it utterly impossible to extract any wreck 
or remnant worth saving from the ruin into which things had 
fallen ; but now he was full of faith and courage — certain 
that something could be done— convinced that he knew tho 
way, and could find the persons to do it. Anyhow, he was 
going to look into all that. His mind was not quite clear aa 
to whether he would go in for the English Bar, and give up 
the House, or try to settle down in Ireland and live as a 
modest gentleman. Jennie, however, he declared, should 
have a share in the decision of these points. 

As for Jennie, she was too bewildered and dazzled by the 
light of the new and strange relationship between her hero 
and herself to be able to encounter the discussion of any such 
practical problems. She felt almost as if she had been sud- 
denly turned into a goddess. On one point only she remained 
clear and firm. Tyrone was for drawing her into an open 
engagement on the spot — was, in fact, for marrying the first 
day that public regard for the death of her father would 
allow. He was fortified by having come suddenly into the 
ownership of a thousand pounds, as shall be presently ex- 
plained, and he knew everything would come right. But 
Jennie was firm in her resolve that nothing should be said or 
done until he came back from Ireland. She was resolved that 
until she knew somewhat more clearly than now that a mar- 
riage engagement with her would not be a hindrance and a 
fatality to his own career, she would not allow him to pledge 
himself to anything. 

It might be that even yet there would be a call for a sacri- 
fice, and the sacrifice, if needed, she resolved should be hers. 
She had grown wondrously thoughtful and wise in a few 
days, and indeed she could have lived on in ecstasy for years 
with the prospect of her hero to come for her and take her 
away at the end of that time. 

Those were delightful days — ^the very rose-time or honey- 
moon of their young passion. They blended for Jennie the 
breath of the Hyde Park trees with her old vague dreaminga 
of her Persia. Once she stopped Tyrone, and listening to 
the murmur of the boughs over their heads, she told him 
with smiling eyes, in which was just the glitter of a tear, 
that she had found her Persia at last. Then she described to 
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him, in a few rapid words, tlie allusion to Her chilfjish dream- 
ings ; and she was glad to set him talking again, for the 
sound of his voice was a delight which she was jealous to 
lose. 

Wise people say that a woman should never (at all events 
before marriage; some advisers say even after) allow her 
lover to know that her heart's uttermost devotion is wholly 
given to him. They say she had better keep him always 
under the impression that there is something yet left to win, 
and that thus his constancy will be kept steadily advancing 
in supposed pursuit of what he already has if he only knew 
it ; as the beetle in the Eastern story is induced to keep 
always mounting straight up the tower wall in £uicied pursuit 
of the savoury butter which is really on his own head. 
Jennie was an unwise Uttle girl, without any experience in 
the way of winning or keeping a lover ; and a perverse little 
girl, who would have despised any such arts if they had been 
explained to her. So she showed Tyrone her whole heart. 
If he did not know that she loved him to the very uttermost 
of woman's capacity to love, he must have been the dullest 
or most sceptical of men. The depth and fervour of her 
faith sometimes positively alarmed him. So he told her 
frankly, thus : — 

"Jennie!" They were seated now for a few moments 
under one of the trees, and the soft sunlight of an early 
autumn morning lay on the path before them. 

She looked up at him. 

" I am afraid — I am afraid you think too well of me. Fll 
do my best, love, but I am not — Heaven knows I am not — 
deserving of all your high opinion. If you are ever dis- 
appointed " 

" Hush ! not a word of that," she said, beseechingly. " As 
if I could be disappointed in youP* 

" Love, you haven't known me long — you don't know 
what I have been sometimes; how could girls know any- 
thing " 

" I want to know nothing — I don't care. I know that I 
love you ; is not that enough ?" 

" Some time people may try to make you believe — to tell 
you things of me — ^to make you think of me less highly than 
you do." 

*• Let them try," said Jennie, with a bright smile ; and she 
added quickly, with colouring cheeks, *' People have tried 
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before now — you see witli what result. A word or a look o£ 
reassurance from jou will be more to me than the tonguea 
of half a world. But don't let us ever talk of such thmgSr 
See, I lay my hand in yours in pledge of my faith in you." 

And half playfully, half seriously, she pmled her glove oSf 
and laid her bare hand in Tyrone's. The glove fell to tho 
ground. Tyrone took it up. 

" May I keep it ?** he asked. 

''Keep it/' said Jennie, '' until I cease to have faith in 
you." 

Tyrone pressed her hand in his, and he kept the glove« 
Jennie went home that morning with her right hand bare. 

In the happy egotism of their talk and their plans, Tyrone 
liad not thought of telling Jennie anything about his unfor-* 
tunate cousin, whom he had helped to bury at Kensal Qreen, 
or of the woman, now widowed, whom he had come to know 
80 strangely, or of the orphan child whom he had pledged 
himself to protect. Our hero was impulsive in most things, 
and once laimched into a certain current of emotion or talk, 
was pretty sure to be carried away by it. There was a great 
deal to be said about Jennie, himself, but little time for say- 
ing it ; and he was going to Ireland almost immediately. 
Perhaps he shrunk too from a story which could hardly be 
told without proclaiming himself as a doer of charitable 
deeds. So he said nothing of the whole alEair, and at last 
the lovers parted — Tyrone going one way, Jennie another. 
Our heroine dropped her veil over her glowing cheeks and 
sparkling eyes, and tripped across the Park. Just as the 
lovers were separating. Carpenter, Mr. Aspar's faithful old 
follower, crossed their path, and imseen by them, saw them, 
and was surprised. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

The days went on, and Jennie's position at Mrs. Lom's grew 
more and more unpleasant every day. The first painful 
thing about it was that she had found out her friend and 
benefactress. This was a hard thing for her, and she had 
fought against it stoutly, striving not to see any meanness 
where there was so much generosity, any falsehood where 
there was so much of genuine good impulse. Nothing hurts 
the young more than to find out that the friend who ha» 
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served theniy and whom they £ain would love and levere, is 
not worthy of love or reverence. So Jennie battled for Mra. 
Lorn in her own heart, and would, if she could, have talked 
down reason and evidence, and given truth itself the lie ; 
but she could not. She had quick eyes, and clear inteUi- 
gence, and truth won, of course. She saw Selina Lorn as 
she was — mean, trivial, vain, cowardly, full of deceits, which 
she had not the courage to push on to success, weakly senti- 
mental, weakly sensuous, full of all the small vices of the 
South, and with only a faint savour of its brilliant virtues. 

Once that Jennie had unlearned her faith and reverence 
for Mrs. Lorn, she became perhaps unreasonably impatient 
of the weaknesses of the latter. When nobody in particular 
was expected, Selina loved to lie in bed half the day. Now, 
our energetic maiden detested women who lay in bed half the 
day. Mrs. Lorn would send for Jennie, and beg that she 
would come and talk to her; and Jennie would find her 
lying on her embroidered pillow, with her hair about her 
shoulders, dividing her attention between a French novel^ 
which she held in her hand, and a mirror, so placed that she 
could study her own looks as she lay in bed. Her talk 
always took its tone from the book she had last been reading, 
and she never read a strong and healthy book of any kind. 
She would one day be weakly sentimental, another day full 
of languid cynicism, and hints about the unreality of every- 
body's gooiiess. She would tire Jennie out on Monday 
with weak religionism — if such a word may bo used— with 
yearnings for the cloister and heaven, and penitence for past 
frivolity ; and perhaps on the following Wedne-^lay she would 
tell Jennie, with a manner provokingly complacent and 
egotistical, that she believed she had been born with a con- 
tempt for the world's superstitious faiths. She had an 
evident inclination too, for the studv of what I venture to 
call, without allusion to Mrs. Crowe, the night side of nature 
— that is to say, all the hidden and ignoble tendencies of 
himian weakness and passion. She liked to take little 
mental peeps at Sin, and to hint mysteriously that Nature 
had not many secrets from her. Most of her allusions in 
this direction, however, were thrown away upon Jennie, who 
60 obviously and blankly failed to imdcrstand them, that at 
last Mrs. Lorn ceased to throw them away. 

Mrs. Lorn talked a good deal of her early conquests and 
flirtations, and gave Jennie lengthy and effusive accounts 
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of the men who were in love with her, and whom she used 
to set half wild with her coquetry, which, according to 
the humour of the day, she now declared that she deeply 
regretted, and anon vowed that it was the only way to deal 
with men whose suflFerings every woman of spirit must enjoy. 
All this was insufferable to Jennie, or nearly so ; and at last, 
"by dint of hearing stories told to her in quite diflferent ways, 
she found out that her friend was a liar and had a bad 
memory. Must the truth be spoken, by the time Jennie was 
in the house a month, she entirely despised and almost 
detested her benefactress. 

Now in this Jennie was a little unreasonable. There was 
nothing really very bad about poor Selina. She was only abadly- 
brought-up, vain, sentimental, and weakly-mendacious woman, 
cursed with just brains enough to set her playing at intellect, 
and a bond slave to her eyes and shoulders. A dozen times 
a day she was pathetic about nothing, only to give effect to 
those eyes, and cynical merely to draw up, display, and let 
fiaJil those shoulders. She might have been a much more 
endurable woman if she had had dull eyes and a scraggy neck. 
She was capable, as we have seen, of generous impulse, and 
even of great sacrifice. But, imluckily for Jennie, the present 
time gave Mrs. Lorn no choice of doing anything in that way, 
and only her most idle and trivial qualities had a chance of 
showiDg themselves. 

Mrs. Lorn was, of course, always the heroine of her own 
stories. To do her justice, she always painted herself as a 
virtuous heroine ; and virtuous she doubtless was, in the 
vulgar sense of the word. But hers was a virtue which liked 
to put itself, or at least imagine itself, in situations where it 
looks as suspicious and out of place as the honest man in the 
closet of Dr. Cains. Mrs. Lorn had many stories of her 
triumphant fidelity to her husband, who was so much older 
than herself — of the wild homage which was offered to her, 
the temptations she had resisted, the battles, sieges, and for- 
tunes through which her virtue had passed iminjured. Now, 
we defy the best-intentioned woman in the world to tell this 
sort of thing to a pure-minded girl (if it were possible that 
the best-intentioned woman could do so), without making 
herself seem a little impure in the eyes of that girl, and 
awakening in her breast a feeling of something like disgust. 
Then Mrs. Lorn began to hint at something dreadfully mys- 
terious about Colonel Quentin ; to express a secret fear of 
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him, and to Iiint at the possibility of being rescued from his 
power by some devoted friend. For the Southern lady often 
thought to herself that it would be a good thihg if she could 
persuade Jennie to use her evident influence over Philip 
Quentin to get back her letters for her, and she was trying 
to open the way to a proposal of this kind. 

A change, too, was coming over Theodore in Jennie's eyes. 
The boy stayed at home much more than he had been accus- 
tomed to do, and hung about Jennie and his mother, appa- 
rently not caring to go anywhere else. He and Jennie very 
often breakfasted together, and he would insist on bringing 
a book to the table and reading out long passages for her, 
growing quite animated as he read, and gesticulating vehe- 
mently. He seemed to have grown much less " mannish" 
and fast in his ways, and at the same time more thoughtful. 
But what Jennie's quick eyes observed with most regret was, 
the manner in which ho sometimes fixed an odd, wondering, 
doubtful gaze upon his beautiful mamma. He seemed to bo 
inquiring within himself as to the identity of the real mamma 
of the present with the ideal mamma of the past. Sometimes 
he evidently winced, when some little maternal meanness 
would display itself, and there were days when he took his 
mother's caresses rather coldly. 

He liked the mornings best of all when he and Jennie had 
breakfast tcte-ii-tete, and he declaimed to her from Tennyson, 
whose " classic things — Tithonus, and Ulysses, and all that 
lot," he did not think much of; but whose " Locksley Hall,"^ 
and " Maud," he was wild about. Also, he read the " Bring- 
ing of the Qood News," by Browning ; and he revelled in 
Macaulay's " Lays of Ancient Rome," whereof he could repeat 
whole yards, until Lara Porsena of Clusium became as familiar 
a morning soimd to Jennie's ears as the postman's knock. 
For herself, she felt the deepest affection for the boy ; and 
sometimes watched with alarm his suddenly flushing cheek, 
dreading that perhaps there were some hints of consumption 
showing themselves, but not in the least suspecting the real 
truth. She petted him more and more every day, for she 
saw with deep pain that his mother's defects were beginning 
to touch him. 

Above all things, Theodore still hated Colonel Quentin. 

" I say, Jennie, what brings that cad here ?" he asked one 
dav, abruptly. 

" What cad, ISieodore P Such slang !" 
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"That fellow — ^you know — Quentin fellow! I wouldn't 
hare such beastly cada about m; house if I was mamma." 

" Bat lie's a very old finend of your mamma's." 

" I don't care ; I wotildn't hare such Mends. I hate him ! 
Tell you what, so does Tyrone." 

Jennie blushed slightly. 

" Why do you hate him, dear — and why does Mr. Tyrone f " 

" Well, perhaps Tyrone don't exactly hate him — I dare aay 
be doesn't think such a fellow worth hating — but he doesn't 
like him— any one can see that. Tou don't like him, 
Jennie, do you ?" 

" I think I do, Theodore. He is very friendly, and ho 
talks very well." 

" Like to catch him trying any of his talk on me, that's all." 

Jennie smiled, for Colonel (^entin always ignored Theo- 
dore's existence, after ho had once gone through a formal 
shake-hands, and she had often observed how Theodore's 
pride and sense of manhood revolted against such treatment. 
The boy was often positively rude to his mother's old &iend ; 
but Quentin only seemed amused at this. 

Now, the truth was, that Jennie had really come to like 
Quentin's visits and his conversation. He exerted all his 
skill to please her, and he saw that the betrt w^ to please her 
was by a simple straightforward manliness. He never paid 
her any compliments, he never talked nonsense, or common- 
place, or the ordinary visitor's small talk to her. In the 
scented, effeminate, almost sickening atmosphere which hung 
round the place, his coming, now that Tyrone was away, 
brought the only sensation of strong and simple manhood. 
He talked to Jennie quite differently from his manner of con- 
versing with Mrs, Lorn. When he spoke to the former, it was 
always as if he would say, " I find in you a clear and healthy 
intelligence with which a man's may frankly exchange genuine 
ideas." There was something decidedly pleasing and flatter- 
ing in this, even to a girl as free from egotism and vanity aa 
onr Jennie. Perhaps, too, the first thing which attracted 
Jennie's attention to him was the calm and friendly way in 
which he seemed to recognise all the little weaknesses and 
meannesses of Mrs. Lorn. He seemed to have for them the 
pity, half-contemptnous, half-protecting, of a strong genuine 
nature. Anyhow, Jennie's atmosphere was now enfeebling — 
he strengthened it ; grey and dull, and he brightened it. 
Tbeiefbre she owed bmi some gratitude. 
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One day she bad insisted on thanking him for the bookcMe 
he had sent her. He stopped her abraptly and almoei 
Tooghlj ; but there is sometimes to high-spirited women » 
mysterious touch of flattery in the bluntness which raises 
them above the level of babies, who are only talked to in 
pretty, soothing, and broken language. 

** Oh, that litUe thing ? It's not worth speaking six words 
about, and I sent it to you because it really is yours, and as 
one friend might send on a thing lost by another. I am not 
what people call a lady's man, Imss Aspar; if I ever was any 
thing of the kind, I have quite outgrown it." 

" I hate what people call a lady's man," said Jennie, bluntly, 
" and I don't think you ever could have been anything of 
the kind." She could not help looking upon his dark, rtem 
fuse, with its deep-set eyes. Quentin's glsmce caught her, and 
she almost coloured. 

" Well, no," he replied ; " and I never cared for paying 
compliments to women, or for talking much to women who 
liked compliments. I like to talk to you because you don't 
care about such things." 

" Isn't that in itself rather a pretty compliment, Colonel 
Quentin ?" 

''Is it? Perhaps it is. But I didn't mean it, and I at 
once apologize. I think I have been for a long time some- 
what of a misogynist, because I was crossed in love." 

" Indeed ? I should never have thought " 

" That any woman could have the heart to cross so fieMci- 
nating a ^" 

''No," said Jennie, smiling at his brusque sarcasm, ^I 
didn't mean that at all." 

" That I could feel the tender emotion, then?" 

" Well, yes." 

" But I did. I clung to my sweetheart — as the fine old 
English phrase was — imtil the world and the d<ml carried her 
away from me. I was madly in love. I can liardly believe 
how I could ever have been such an idiot, but so it was. We 
were pledged to each other for eternity at least — ^for eternity 
to begin with, and as long after as might be. Well, she left 
me, and I was taken prisoner in the war, and clapped into 
Libby prison, in Richmond. Did you ever hear of it?" 

" Oh, yes," said Jennie, softly. 

'' We suffered there, good €h>d ! The time went on, but 
long before I had got into prison my ' £Etuse true love' was 
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married. I wont mad for a while, then I recovered. N'ov, 
I thank lior &0111 the bottom of my heart every time I see 
her. What should I have done if the poor creature had 
remained true and married me P" 

" Then you are not sorry ?" 

" Sorry r I can't imagine what even then I could have 
seen in her. Not a bad Uttle thing at all — ^very good in some 
ways, but such a fool." 

" ii she stiLI living i" asked Jenoie, for want of anything 
else to say. 

" Still hvinffp Miss Aapar, she is oar friend lira. Lorn. 
Ton may laugh at me if yon like, and an much as yon like 1 
I declare to yon that I once thought her the moat glorious 
and gifted creature in all the world ! Well, thank Heaven 1 
ihe didn't marry mo. But she ia a kind-hearted woman, 
with good purposes and a weak nature, and I have a genuine 
r^ard for her, and we are good friends." 

" She speaks highly of ^ou," said Jennie, warmly. 

"And I don't speak badly of her, do I P I always prove 
myself her Mend. But I "began all this by talking of my 
want of conrtUnesB. Well, you reminded me somehow of her 
as she was — I don't know why, for you are ever bo mnoli 
better-looking, and in &ct quite different, and bo I got into 
all this burst of confidence. 

Mrs. Lorn presently came in, and the confidence closed. 
But Colonel Quentin bad succeeded thus far, that a kind of 
nnavowed friendship and fraternity began to grow np gra- 
dually between Jennie and himself. Jennie b^an to bok 
forward to his visits with a sort of half-wesxy pleasure. He 
was a relief at least from Mrs. Lorn. 

The worst of that lady, however, was to oome. She began 
to pour out upon Jennie the effusive confessions of her kivf) 
fbr Tyrone, and her hopes that she might yet bring him to 
ask for her band, and consent to be made nob by ber. 
Jennie found it bard to endure this, and Mrs. Lorn saw ber 
veialion, and though not a very malignant woman, was 
greatly delighted with it. Little as she knew of the real 
state of affairs, she was clear enough as to Jennie's conditi<Hi 
of mind with regard to Tyrone. She had never forgotten tJw 
blush of the girl's bee and the droop of ber eyes on the 
day of the Greenwich dinner ; and she bad never forgiven 
Jennie for what she considered her audadty. Kow that she 
bad an easy way of punishing Jennie, she enjoyed it highly. 
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Especially it gratified her to hint that Tyrone loved her^ that 
only his pride kept him from asking her to marry him, and 
Qiat he and she secretly understood each other. All this 
Jennie of course knew to be false, and yet it angered her to 
hear it. 

Selina was going to a dinner-party one evening, and Jennie 
was summoned to share a preliminary cup of tea with her in 
Mrs. Lom's own boudoir. Mrs. Lorn was in one of her 
moods of languid cynicism this evening. 

** I don't know why I go to these places, Jennie," she said. 
**I don't care about the people, nor they about me. My 
hostess in especial hates me, I know, because she thinks I 
flirted with her husband — which I didn't, dear " 

" Oh, no ; I am sure you didn't," said Jennie, quite sincerely 
and earnestly. 

" Of course not — at least not with any meaning or malice— 
except just a little, perhaps, to annoy her and make her 
jealous. The one temptation I never could resist since I was 
at school is the temptation to make women jealous. They 
look so nervous and hot and funny ! You are too good for aU 
that, and then you are too young. You haven't seen the 
world yet. Wait until your turn comes. Those bright eyes, 
darling, will torment many a woman before long." 

" I would rather a great deal be blind or have only one 
eye," said Jennie, " than torment anybody — man or woman." 

Mrs. Lorn shook her head and drew up her shoulders, 
glancing approvingly at the latter. 

" Girls begin with good intentions very often," she said, 
" but we all get to be much the same as we go on. But my 
hostess of to-day needn't distress herself on my account — her 
handsome, stupid husband doesn't occupy much of my 
thoughts. Oh, Jennie ! my thoughts are all on him. If I 
had not you to speak to, I must die or go mad. Tell me 
now — ^you are an observant girl, and you have nothing to do 
but observe — don't you think — speak out as plainly as you 
like— don't you think he really cares about me ?" 

" Indeed, Mrs. Lorn, I have never set myself to observe. I 
don't know. I'm the worst person possible. I don't like to 
talk about such things." 

" But you are not angry, dear child ? Oh, I had forgotten 
all that. You naughty litUe beauty ! Of course I know that 
yon made eyes at my handsome Mr. Tyrone, for all your 
demureness." 
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"Mrs. Lorn, how can you ?" Jennie could hardlj 

-speak. 

" Oh, child, don't let us make any work about it. Do you 
think I blame you ? Not I ; it was all quite fair. He told 
me all about it himself.** 

" He told you all about what ? Who told you? 

Jennie was trembling and pale, but she spoke very deli- 
berately, fixing her eyes on Mrs. Lorn, who had not the cou- 
rage to meet the steady look, but gazed at her slipper and 
twirled one of her rings. 

" Why, Mr. Tyrone, child, of course. He has eyes, you 
know ; and these men are all the vainest creatures. He told 
me that you were disposed to make love to him, but that of 
•course under present circumstances, he couldn't have anything 
to do with it ; otherwise, my dear, you might have foimd 
yourself playing a dangerous game — ^f or you are too sweet and 
innocent to think of danger." 

Jennie was on the point of rising from her chair and giving 
full vent to her scorn and anger in bitter words that would 
have much amazed her benefactress — ^for this young woman 
had a tongue and a temper which weaker creatures might fear; 
but as she turned an eye like that of an angiy falcon on Mrs. 
Lorn, and noted the cowering, mean expression of feeble spite 
•and paltry falsehood there, she felt ashamed of any anger, and 
quietly kept her seat. She only said, coldly — 

*' You must be mistaken, Mrs. Lorn. Mr. Tyrone is quite 
incapable of meanness and falsehood." 

Mrs. Lorn was a poor translator of other people's emotions. 
•She thought Jennie was himibled and crushed. 

*' My dear creature" — and she laughed with a little cynical 
tinkle — " you don't know anything of these men, even the 
best of them. They all think we are only their playthings — 
ah ! yes, even when they love us. I dare say that Mr. Tyrone 
has many times told people at his club, and I don't know 
where else, that I am in love with him. I shouldn't wonder 
at all. I know he is far from perfection, but I have outlived 
the time when one expects perfection in men. I used to think 
Philip Quentin a hero once — I used indeed ! Oh, yes ; I think 
it is quite likely that Mr. Tyrone has exhibited me as a captive 
at his chariot wheels, but I don't mind ; only I take good care 
what letters I write to him, for I believe men always show to 
their friends the letters they get from women." 

" I would not many any man who was so base as that/ 
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wtii. JcBBHSy cuiiilj'. That Ab pot oowii htr Tmtiitrtl cup 
sod foie from her duur. ^I d<Ri*t bellere thae axe naaj 
meawolMuL Andlknow^ — ahecooIdiiotxefiramfrniigiTixi^ 
Hum {Mutiny iliot, and she waited until Mn^ Lorn ahovld loclk 
up and m«et her ejea in order that the arrow mig^ haswB 
mH effect — ** if there are an j aack men, I Kvoir that Mr. 
Tjrrone is not one of them.** 

Then the qoietly left the room, and resc^red to kaTe the 
hocue that rerj night. She was hnrrjing to her own roomy 
doabtleu to begin her preparations for departure with a bnrat 
of tean. Some aerndtiTe women, while thej know that thej 
mnst hare the borrt of tean or die when the agonj ia on 
them, can ret keep down the tempest nntil it can be iJlowed 
to break njrth in decent solitnde, where no wondering or 
prying or pitjing cje is on them. Jennie was then >><^tH'-ng 
awaj to sontnde, when on one of the corridors she encomi* 
tered Colonel Quentin, who was just being shown into the 
drawing-room, where he had signified that he wonld wait 
nntil Mrs. Lorn shonld have finished her tea. Qaentin fixed 
his glittering ejes upon Jennie, and she felt a strange cold 
■biver through her, knowing that she was found ont. 

She gave Colonel Qaentin her trembling hand — she was 
doing her best to be quite composed, but the burst of tears 
had to be restrained now somehow — and he led her into the 
drawing-room. They both stood near the chimney-pieoe. 
Eren then Jennie thought, with a strange pang of pride and 
pain, that there, on that very flower of the gaudy hearth-rag 
now pressed by Quentin's feet, there stood Tyrone when she 
entered the room that day — the day on which he asked her to 
mar^ him. 

" You are troubled about something," said Quentin, in his 
prompt, sharp way ; " that I can see. Is it anything you 
could tell mo ?" 

" No, Colonel Quentin — ^indeed it is nothing. I have been 
out of temper, and tormenting myself " 

" Has she been tormenting you — Selina Lorn ?*' 

'' Oh, please don't ask me ! She has been so kind that I 
oughtn't to think of things. But I must go away — ^I have 
been here too long." 

" I thought she had been saying something unpleasant," 
Quentin replied. '* You see, Miss Aspar, I know Selina 
Lorxx. She has plenty of good qualities, but she is a 
oowardly, vain little creature, with aU the small yices o£ 
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cowardice and Tauity. If you want to do ber justice at all, 
mind what she does — not what she says. She is not half so 
bad as she gives herself out. If she has said anything to 
Tex you, I dare say she will foil at your feet and beg your 
pardon. She has done so to me, I can tell you. How 
should you understand her ? What do you know about the 
sort of society in which she was brought up ? Our system 
down South, when she was young, might have made a strong, 
good woman into a benefactress, but it only destroyed the 
natures of weak women. Idleness and the ownership of 
slaves turn out women like her. You mustn't mind her. 
Take her as she is. Allow her to do all the kindness she can 
to you and everybody else, and never believe a word she says." 

" I can't stay here, though," said Jennie, firmly. "Wherever 
I go, I can't stay here. I have stayed for too long already." 

" This is not the place for you," Quentin answered — " that 
I knew from the first. But you are here, and you can't get 
anj harm from her — that I know, now ; and if I were you, 
Miss Aspar, I wouldn't too abruptly run away. Take my 
advice — it's honest and friendly. Don't allow any appearance 
of a quarrel. Such rubbish is not for women like you.** 

" Oh, I haven't any idea of a quarrel — and with her who 
has been so very kind to me I Why, nobody ever was so kind." 

" As to that, I don't care a cent for Selina Lom's kindness. 
You might as well be grateful to a glass of champagne for 
its effervescence. But don't mind anything she says — 
that's all." 

" All that grieves me is, that I can't go away with a free 
heart. If I could only do something for her — ^to lift off the 
burden of gratitude ! I hate to seem ungrateful to any one — 
I hate to owe anything now to her. I do — I do ! I would 
almost give my right hand" — and Jennie held out her white 
and pretty hand, well worth the giving — " to be able to do 
her the smallest real service." 

Colonel Quentin smiled at the eagerness and excitement of 
the girl. 

"I thought women were more likely to give their right 
hands for the purpose of doing somebody an injury," he said. 
" So all your satirists say, don't they ?" 

"I don't know," Jennie answered, doggedly. "I don't 
care what the satirists say. I know what I feel." 

" Then you really would make a great sacrifice for the sake 
of doing her a service, though she has offended you f " 
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** Of course I would. Anybody would. How could I bear 
the idea of being under such obligation to her now? And 
then, having to leave her ! Oh, it is bitter !" 

'* After all, then, it is not merely for the sake of serving 
her?" 

" Not merely ? — not at all, I am afraid. But, oh, please. 
Colonel Quentin, don't question me, and don't mind what 
I say." 

" Well, this must be thought over. Now, you mind what 
I say. Do you know that I could put you in a position to do 
Mrs. Lorn a great — a very great service ?" 

"Could you?" 

" Yes ! but at a sacrifice ** 

" Then I couldn't eipect *' 

"Miss Aspar, you don't know anything about it — ^you 
can't tell what to expect. But this must be thought over. 
Promise me this — that you wont leave this place, or have 
any more fights with Selma Lorn, or do anything rash, until 
I see you again." 

" But how long ? And how can I tell " 

" Not long. To-morrow, very likely. That isn't much to ask." 

" No, indeed ; and I have no one to advise me " and 

her eyes began to fill with tears. 

" Let me advise you, for lack of better. Stay here, and 
let things pass as they will until I see you again. You will ?" 

" I wUl, since you ask me." 

" Very well. Now don't let me keep you any longer — 1 
know you want to escape." 

She gave him her hand, and then hurried away. She did 
not think much of his promise, or half-promise, to help her ; 
but his brusque kindness and interest touched her. 

Quentin looked after her until the door closed behind her, 
and then he turned to the large mirror over the chimney-piece, 
and studied his own face attentively in it, as if it were a pic- 
ture of which ho was the owner, and which had had some 
damage. Then he turned his back to the mirror, and leaning 
his shoulders against the chimney-piece, remained thinking 
and thinking, omtil the door opening and the rustle of skirts 
aroused him, and he saw Mrs. Lorn. 

His cold, grim way alarmed her, and she stopped in the 
middle of the room. 

" You have been annoying and offending her to-day," he 
said, without any manner of salutation or preliminary. 
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" Offending whom, Philip ?" 

"Stuff! You know very well. The hated Tival, Miss 
Aspar, What things you women are ! — I mean some of you. 
I don't class her with the lot." 

" Ton are polite, Colonel Quentin ! Has the young lady 
1)een complaining to you?" Mrs. Lorn was piqued into show- 
ing a gleam of spirit. 

"Didn't need any complaints. I saw her, and I knew she 
liad just been with you." 

" Philip, you are -very cruel to me and very unreasonable, 
-and I can't Dear it. I have been very kind to her, and I am 
fond of the child. It was you who made me bring her here." 

"Yes; and I believe I did bold out some temptation to 
you in the shape of a augi^cstion that you might torment her. 
But I didn't know her then ; I thought she was the ordinary 
sort of vain, pretty, and egotistic woman — something like your- 
self, Mrs, Lorn." 

" Thanks for the compliment ! Well ! — and now ?" 

" Now I don't think so ; and I can't bear the idea of her 
being tormented by you." 

"But I don't torment her — how can you say such things? 
— ^I don't torment her. All women like to give each other 
little thrusts sometimes. It is our way, even when we are 
fond of each other. I remember, when at school, I bad a 
dear friend, Nellie Semper ; we loved each other, and couldn't 
live without each other; but we used to have little quarrels, 
and I used to try to make her cry, and I used to delight 
in seeing her crying. But we always made it up the next 
day." 

" Tes, I dare say. But this ifi a different sort of girl, and 
deserves better treatment." 

" Philip !" She spoke in a low and gentle tone, and ap- 
froacbing him, she laid a hand upon bis arm. " Philip, is it 
really coming to this ? Is the uiconsolable becoming con- 
soled P I think it — I do think it ! The little witch has con- 
quered you, too !" 

Quentin looked at her coldly, and almost sternly. 

" You and I, Setina, are not exactly the persons to appre- 
date a girl like that. I feel ashamed and abashed when I 
stand in her presence. You don't, I know." 

" Well, no; women don't impress each other in that kind 
of way. We never think of each other as goddesses and 
angels. I didn't &ncy even that men did when they had 
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once outgrown their youth. Didn't you think me a soddeiB 
once,PhmpP" 

*' I think I did ; and yet I don't know how that well could 
have been, for I saw your follies and foults dearly enough 
even then." 

** If ever woman had her follies and faults flung in her 
fEtce often enough," Mrs. Lorn said, bitterly, '' I have ! But 
never mind me — ^I am not a goddess now, that much is 
certain ! I thought you had outgrown the time when any 
woman of any kind could seem angelic in your eyes." 

*' And so did I," he said, with frank vehemence. " So did 
I, Selina ! I thought nothing on earth could ever make me 
believe in a woman — in any woman again! And I don't 
know why I believe in her, but I do. I think she is all purity 
and goodness — I think she has heart and brains both ! I>o 
you £Ebncy I am turning back again into a school-boy? I do 
sometimes : I feel all the old enthusiasm and romance and 
stuff reviving in me when I look at her. You may laugh, 
Selina, if you like ; I am inclined to laugh at myself many 
a time. But I wish I had lived a better life, and always 
kept the feelings I started with !" 

" This is indeed wonderful," said Selina, with* a smile. 
•* Was I not right in calling the girl a little witch ?" 

" I think you were ; she has bewitched me — that's certain.** 

« Why do you tell me all this ?" 

" I don't know ; because you said something which drove 
me on, perhaps. No, it was not that alone — it was to show 
you that I will have her treated with consideration at least, 
if not with some bettor feeling." 

** Good heavens, Philip ! Have I shown any want of con- 
sideration for the girl ? She is only a girl after aU — ^not a 
divinity." 

" You cannot see how there may be divinity in a girl ?" 

Mrs. Lorn only shrugged her shoulders and glanced at her- 
self in the mirror. 

"No; of course not. But be kind to her, Selina, and 
kindness may beget kindness. She may serve you yet ; per- 
haps she has already served you." 

He left her without another word. She heard his slow 
footstep descending the stairs. She ran to the window and 
looked out, and saw Qucntin mount lightly, with tmo 
Virginian ease, the horse which was waiting for him, and 
then ride slowly away. 
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** He loves ber,** she siud to herself, as she dreamily gazed 
after him. " Philip Quentin is in love again, and with her. 
What is in the girl that sets men wild about her? Is it her 
eyes, or her innocence, or her youth, or what ? Oh yes, I 
mow it—he is in love with her ! Why, his whole fisice and 
manner are changed : he is more like his old self than I have 
seen him for years. It reminded me of the old time-Hhe 
old, old time ! How often I have stood like this and seen 
him mount his horse and ride away." 

As she returned towards the fireplace she too glanced at 
the mirror, and saw a fiEtce which looked for the moment quite 
haggard 

** 1 am not growing old," she murmured ; ** 1 can't be grow- 
ing old. How do I come to look like thai f" 

Suddenly his parting words rose up in her memory with a 
kind of light round them. 

" 1 understand it all," she said, eagerly ; ** he has forgiven 
me for her sake, and I shall have my letters back and be 
free!' 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 

Ttbonb has been away in Ireland for many days, and Jennie 
has not heard from him. She knew she was not to hear from 
him, and had herself begged that for the present, and while 
she remained under Mrs. Lom's roof at least, no letter should 
pass between them. Still it is lonely and sad to be without 
him, and without knowing anything of him, after those 
delightful weeks in Hyde Park. Jennie, beleaguered by 
tormenting little difficulties and trials of temper, yearns for 
him with unspeakable love, and passion, and pain. 

Meanwhile IVrone is fall of energy, good spirits, and hope. 
Madame Pinel has handed over to him, insisted on handmg 
over to him, the thousand poimds which he advanced when 
he was in the flush of his early-spent fortune. To do him 
justice, in all his personal anxieties, he has refused to take 
back the money until she has made it clear to him that her 
house is a success, that she has earned that much money and 
a great deal more, and that he may fairly accept the repay- 
ment of this debt of honour. This, therefore, is the sum of 
money, the unexpected possession of which made our hero so 
confioent and full of hope. He goes to a bank with which he 
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once used to have dealings, and deposits serenJ Imndieds of 
it there, not to be touched. He has a long talk with 
Johanna about the widow of his cousin, which ends in the 
lonely woman being installed with her child in the house, to 
have Tyrone's rooms at their disposal while he is away, and 
to remain there until he returns from Ireland and there is 
time to think of their future. The expense of their rent and 
living Tyrone of course will pay — ^he would pay anything in 
his present mood of hope and pride. He has many long and 
melancholy talks with his cousin's wife, and they speak of 
the property which the little girl may perhaps some day 
come to inherit. Tyrone frankly tells her that he in any case 
means to forfeit his chance the first moment he can, but 
meanwhile there is another possibility — an heir presumptiye 
between Tyrone and the child — and it occurs to Tyrone that 
if this man could be found anyhow, he might probably be 
willing to consent to a division of the property between him- 
self and the girl, on condition of Tyrone's putting himself 
once for all out of the succession. As clearly as he can, 
Tyrone impresses this upon the widow, and urges her to 
rouse herself to mental activity for the sake of her child ; 
and she listens calmly and seems to understand. 

All this was before Tyrone went over to Ireland. Now he 
is in Ireland, working hard to pull his affairs together, and 
sec what can be rescued out of the wreck ; and he has the 
comfort of learning that if he had only taken as much per- 
sonal trouble sooner, something well worth doing might have 
been done. He is combating Fenianism too with all his 
might and main, and he finds that it has taken a '' powerful 
grip," as somebody puts it, of the peasant mind, and that 
the air is filled with vague rumours of an Army of Libera- 
tion to land somewhere on the shores of Ireland, and do great 
things. He finds that his own counsels and measures are 
falling into a sort of odium, and he is by no means the 
popular darling and Irish prince that he once was. There 
are reports already afloat about what is to hapj>en at the next 
general election, a disturbing shadow looming up already, 
and Tyrone receives friendly hints that he may not have a 
very clear prospect of re-election if he does not conciliate 
more effectively the sympathies of Fenianism. Whereupon 
our young hero opposes Fenianism more warmly than ever ; 
and with characteristic impetuosity, having all but made up 
liis mind to resign his seat in Parliament, he declares that 
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now no power on eartli shall prevent him from becoming a 
candidate again at the next election. 

Of all this Jennie of course knows nothing. She pined 
and yearned for her lover. The morning after we last saw 
her, and after a miserable night, Jennie rose rather late, and 
had hardly finished dressing, when she was told that her 
dster Alicia was waiting to see her. Jennie ran downstairs 
without stopping to finish the arrangement of her hair. She 
had not seen Alicia for several days, because the Grangers 
had been in the country, and it seemed to her as if the events 
that had meanwhile passed, had made her feel quite old as 
well as proud. She could not make a confidante of Alicia, 
but yet to see her and kiss her and talk to her would be a 
delight. 

" Oh, Alicia, how beautiful you look !" 

Such was Jennie's involuntary exclamation when she saw 
her sister. For Alicia, always handsome, was usually rather 
pale and wanting in expression. To-day, however, there was 
a faint bright colour upon her cheeks, and her eyes sparkled 
with a peculiar lustre — ^half proud, half ashamed. Jennie 
herself looked pale, scared, and haggard, and conveyed the 
idea of being all eyes. 

The sisters had an affectionate embrace. 

" But you don't look very well, Jennie ?'* 

" Oh, yes, I'm perfectly well. Don't mind me, dear— I'm 
all right enough. But how about you ? I know you havo 
something to tell me. Nothing bad, I hope and pray F* 

" Nothing bad, Jennie— no ! Oh, no ! But I don't know 
how you'll take it, dear ! I wanted to come and tell you at 
once. That is why I came so early." 

Alicia's manner was calm and composed, and she spoke as 
deliberately as if she were making a little oration. But she 
kept her eye fixed on the carpet, and tapped her boot with 
her parasol, and she did not come to the point at once ; that 
for Alicia might be called embarrassment. 

" What is it, Alicia ? Tell me at once, dear." 

" Well, you know Aunt Granger is very kind, and would 
be glad to have you with her, and Mrs. Lorn is only a 
friend " 

"Yes, yes- WeU?" 

" And then every woman looks forward, I suppose, Jennie 
darling, to have a home of her own; and a home for me, 
Jennie, would be a home for you too." 
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Jennie now began to tremble with sympathy and anzietj. 
She began to think she knew what was coming. She was on 
the point of bursting out with, " Captain Cadsby I" but 
luckily she checked herself in good time. 

*' Well, dear, you know he was very kind and attenti^e^ 
and all that, but of course I hadn't the least idea of anything 
of the sort. It never could have occurred to anyboay — ^to 
Aunt Lucy, she says, or any one. And it was only yesterday 
that— that " 

'' That he asked you to marry him ?" 

" Yes, darling. It took me by surprise— ^'^ 

*' Did it ? It doesn't take me by surprise. I thought of 
it long ago." 

'' Did you, really ? I never did. Because of course it's a 
great honour, and Fm quite willing, and very proud and 
glad; but Mr. Prinker isn't young, and nobody ima- 
gined " 

" Mr. Prinker ? Mr. Prinker P" 

" Yes, dear. Whom were you thinking of P" 

'*0h, nobody — I don't know. Then Mr. Prinker has 
asked you to marry him P" This was said very blankly. 

" Yesterday— only yesterday. Oh, Jennie, in the nicest^ 
kindest way.'' 

''That old man?" said Jennie, in a doleftd voice, into 
which she could not for the moment infuse any tincture of 
gladness. 

" Well, of course he is not young. He spoke in the kindest 
way about his age. I am so much obliged to him — ^I like 
him so much." 

''Then you will marry himP" asked Jennie, doloroualj. 
*' Have you thought of it, Alicia f You are so young and 
handsome. He is old. Why, he must be fifty !" 

" More than that, dear — fifty-six, he told me." 

*' Oh, Alicia, darling, I think I wouldn't— oh, indeed I 
wouldn't." 

" Well, I have not exactly promised. But I do like him, 
Jennie, and I feel very grateful to him. And then, do you 
know, he doesn't seem so old to me. I think I was always 
ever so much older than you, Jennie, and I never had your 
romantic ways and love of poetry and art, and that. I don't 
think I ever could be in love — ^in the way people are in books. 
Do you think you could be?" 

If Alicia had only had a little perception, just a little, she 
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wotild have read an answer in Jennie's kindling eyes and 
<aim8oning cheeks. Alas! the younger sister had plunged 
into the very whirlpool of love, ^e way people are in 
hooks ? No, indeed I Jennie proudly thought. She had never 
jet read anything in books which was like that emotion. 

Alicia, however, was only thinking of her own prospects, 
^ot at all in an egotistical way, for her mind was greatly 
occupied by the thought that her marrying Mr. Prinker 
would secure a home for Jennie imtil Jennie should be carried 
off by some magnificent youth — ^rich, handsome, tall, and in 
all respects worthy of her. Let us say, then, that Alicia was 
too much engrossed in forecasting the happiness of everybody 
from her own point of view to take much heed of any other 
point of view. Jennie's emotion passed, therefore, unseen 
by her* 

** Well, Alicia, darling, if your mind is made up — if you 
really think you could be happy " 

" 1 know I could. I have thought of it." 

''Oh, dear, how strange! How unlike what we might 
have imagined ! Mr. Prinker ! What on earth could have 
made him think of asking so young a woman to marry himP 
If it was Aunt Lucy now " 

" Oh, Jennie, don't — ^for shame I" 

'' Yes, I suppose so. Very welL But what does Aunt Luoy 
aay?" 

'' She was a little surprised, of course ; but she thinks it 
quite a good thing. He is an excellent man, and of course 
he is very rich ; and do you know, Jennie, I have been taken 
vnth quite a terror of poverty lately — since — ^you know." 

"Yes; one gets demoralized by panic, I suppose," poor 
Jennie assented, sadly. " Then Aunt Lucy advises this, and 
Mr. (Granger, though I don't care much for his opinion P" 

'' They all advise it, dear ; they are quite rejoiced at it» 
and offer me congratulations and all that, as if I ought to be 
the hi^piest girl in the land. And I am happy, Jennie — 
really and truly I am." 

'' I am glad. I am so glad ! At least I shall be glad when 
I come to think it over wisely, and see it in Aunt Lucy's 
light. But Mr. Prinker ! And you are looking so handsome 
and yoimg " 

'' Tou think so, Jennie, but others may not, you know. 
Then look what we are — ^two poor girls without any 
pioney ** 
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<« And du^ten of a buikmiA oMMfteT-lmder, daifing^ as Z 
laTe diseoTCKd laieir.*' 

**! hoTie, Jesmie, we aze not tlie wone for that V* 
** I ho(« no:, desu-. Bat I wish we lui>l onlr known the 
truth in time. We might hare learned how to do something 
for onr rapport, and not be driren to lire like paupers and 
dependents, or else to marrr the first old man who honooia 
US br an offer. Oh, foreire me, mr dear, dear sister, lor 
such words ! Ton know mr old wickedness and mx dreadful 
tongue. Ifs onlr because I am so fond of jou; and I 
am sorrr roa are not to marrr some one whom joa oonld 

** But, Jennie, I don't loTe any one in that waj — I nerer 
did, and I am sure I nerer could. If all the unmarried men. 
I know were to ask me at one moment, and I had ta 
choose, I think I should be as likely to take Mr. Prinker as 
any." 

** Very well," said Jennie, wearily rising from the half- 
kneeling position in which she had thrown herself by her 
sister's chair, where she leant fondly on Alicia's knees, " Tery 
well, Alicia. I suppose it is all for the best, and that you 
will be happy. I couldn't live without love — strong, deep 
love ! I had rather be dead, dead, dead, a thousand times. 
Fd rather leap into a gulf with somebody I loved. Oh, I 
think I should like that of all things ; it would be the best 
way out of every trouble !" 

" Why, Jennie, you talk wildly, child." 

" Do i, dear ? Then I wont any more. I give you my con- 
gratulations, oh my dear sister, and I pray that you may be 
happy !" 

She kissed Alicia wildly, passionately, with choking tears 
and strong tempestuous emotions which she could hardly 
have herself explained. She was in grief for Alicia's choice. 
She was excited by her own love and her present loneliness, 
and the knowledge that she could not tell of her emotions. 
She walked to the window, turned her back upon her sister, 
and put her hand to her eyes and shut out the light for a 
moment. And in that moment she saw all the past and the 
present — the strange secluded childhood of herself and her 
sister ; her father's fall and ruin and death ; Alicia's sacri- 
fice ; her own passionate love ; and she seemed, she knew not 
why, to see for both of them a sad and loveless future. 

''There!" she said, returning to Alicia, who was some- 
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what bewildered by all this, "there! I think that's over, 
Alicia, and Til try not to make a fool of myseLT any more. 
When is this to be, dear ?" 

" To be— what, Jennie ?" 

"Oh, the marriage, of course. It can't be very soon, I 
suppose?" 

" No, it can't be very soon, of course, with poor papa so 
lately buried." And AHcia's gentle tears welled up. " But 
Aunt Lucy thinks there is no use in putting a thing off too 
far, and she disapproves strongly of long engagements." 

Jennie could not help thinMng that perhaps Mr. Frinker 
had not much time to spare, but she took care to utter no 
hint of that kind. 

" Then, Jennie, you know that of course you will come and 
live with U8, You will have a home with us — Mr. Prinker is 
very fond of you — ^until you are married. I'm only afraid, 
my Jennie, that we shan't have you very long." 

Jennie looked blankly at her. 

" You have admirers, I can tell you, who don't make any 
secret to me. I don't know what you think of it, or whether 
jou have ever thought of it at all ; but I dare say you will 
have to think of it before very long. I haven't said a word 
to Aunt Lucy, of course, but as he comes very often, and 
always talks about you, I fancy she can't help conjecturing 
something." 

" Then, dear, she has ever so much the advantage of me, 
for I am sure I can't conjecture anything." 

" No ! — and you see him so often ?" 

" At Aunt Lucy's ?" 

" Well, yes ; you have seen him at Aunt Lucy's too, and 
elsewhere." 

" Why, Alicia, I never met anybody at Aunt Lucy's but 
Mr. Prinker — and, oh yes— and Colonel Quentin." 

"Well, dear?" 

**WeU, what is well?" 

" You speak of Colonel Quentin. Why not he?** 

" Oh, please Alicia, don't talk nonsense — don't, it makes 
me quite uncomfortable. Colonel Quentin never thought of 
anything of the kind; it never entered into his mind; it 
couldn't — ^it's quite impossible !" 

The bare suggestion dismayed and almost bewildered 
Jennie. But she thrust it out of her way in a moment. The 
thing couldn't be, and there was an end of it. Alicia was 

Q 
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always taking it into her head that people must be in love 
with her Jennie. 

^' Very well," said Alicia, smiling mildly with beneficent 
and superior wisdom. "Time will tell, Jennie; we shall 
see." Alicia had already adopted some of the patroninng 
and almost maternal tone of superiority with which the 
young lady who is engaged feels herself entitled to treat the 
young lady not yet engaged. Then she presently took her 
Leave, after having made Jennie promise to come over to 
Aunt Lucy's that evening and talk matters over. When 
Jennie kissed her sister's red lips, an odd, almost unaccount- 
able feeling of repulsion ran shuddering through her. She 
shook it oif at once, for it meant that she could not bear the 
idea of dry and elderly Mr. Prinker having the right to kiss 
those lips. 

''I suppose it's all for the best," Jennie said to herself 
again and again, always very sadly ; " but it looks shocking. 
To be sure, Alicia never had any of my romantic nonsense 
about her. She will be happy, I dare say. But is that kind 
of thing marriage ? Why must women marry ? Why can't 
we learn to work for our living ? Why are we all brought 
up so ?" 

These questions were thrust sharply imder Jennie's notice 
of late ; for having vowed not to be a dependent, it became 
necessary to think how she was to become independent while 
her lover was shaping his career. She was resolved to earn 
a living meanwhile, but when she came to think how it was 
to be done, the way seemed to darken with increasing difficul- 
ties. She was a clever and shrewd little girl, witi^ all her 
romance and passion, and she felt convinced she could do 
half the things that men do just as well as most men, if only 
she had learned how to do them. But then she had learned 
nothing of the kind. Alicia could play the piano infinitely 
better, and Alicia would make a capital housekeeper for some 
rich and lazy lady. Jennie was not much good at house- 
keeping. That sort of thing is not learned by rocking, 
like Victor Hugo's Sara la ImgnetLse, in the branches of a 
tree. Jennie had spent hours of late surveying and review- 
ing her own accomplishments, and she had been driven to 
the conclusion that they did not form a very superior outfit 
for a practical career in life. Let us make an inventory of 
her stock and appraise it, as she did. 

Jennie could ride a pony capitally. 
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She could walk many miles. 

She could climb a tree, only for the long Bkirts, aod if 
nobody was looking, 

She oonid play the piano, badly. 

She could play the harp, unecientifically, but with a certun 
wild and thrilling skill, juat the kind of performance which 
genteel mammas would rather their daughters did not learn. 

She could talk to anybody, and liked to talk to everybody, 
except to ft fashionable and commonplace person. 

She had read most of the fine modem poems, and the beat 
novels of England, France, and Germany. She was ve^ 
fond of Bichter and of George Sand. She was fond of read- 
ing history, and especially Carlyle, She really loved Shakes- 
peare, a thing that very few women do ; and she waa willing 
to confess that she didn't care abont Milton except for little 
bits bere and there. 

She could sing, to please herself. 

She was not much good at sewing, hated crochet, and was 
s very bad hand at arithmetic. Her figures hajdly ever 
would add up. 

She had a contempt for croquet. 

Finally, she was rather too quick and impatient to make a 
good teacher of anything, however well she knew it, except 
under remarkably favourable conditions : she was profoundly 
in love, perplexed in the extreme, and alternating between 
despondency and elation. 

One should be hopofiil indeed to see any ready way to in- 
dependence, opening out of such qualifications as these. 
Jennie bad t« confess to herself, amid all her mourning over 
the &te of Alicia, that there was a certain sense of rehcf in 
having the prospect of a temporary home open to her, while 
she could look about a little. For with all her sense of her 
imperfections, she had &r too much spint not to think that 
there must be some way in which a resolute and intelligent 
woman could earn her bread. She had read ever so often, 
in novels, about gifted and destitute heroines who, driven to 
their lost resources, had taken their drawings to picture- 
shops, and after several rebuffs, had at last found the appre- 
ciative shopkeeper who discerned at a glance the value of 
those masterpieces of amateur art, and bought them at any 
price and kept on buying them until the time when the condi- 
tions of the sto^ allowed the hero— now rich — ^to come for- 
ward and claim his bride. Jennie used to draw and paint at 
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one time, and in a burst of liope slie pnlled out a lot of her 
handiwork and gazed at the specimens. In all her anxiety 
she could not help laughing at the pink-and-white cheeks of 
the lovely women, the limbs of the animals, the curlings 
moustache of the heroes, the gummy smoothness of every 
sur&ce, the careftQ distinctness of every outline. She had 
not looked over these things for years, and once she used to 
think they were well done. They did her good now, for they 
made her laugh in spite of herself. 

'* The appreciative purchaser can't be found for these even 
in a madhouse/' she said. And she laid them tenderly on. 
the fire. 

Meanwhile, Jennie was firmly resolved not to remain under 
Mrs. Lom's roof longer than tiiat night, come what would; 
and as she had money (her share of Tyrone's repudiated 
property) she did not see why a lodging, for which she could 
pay, might not be found somewhere for her. Of course, such 
a proposal would be met with horror by Aimt Lucy, and of 
course there would be room and a welcome for her at Aunt 
Lucy's as long as she chose. But, in truth, Jennie antici- 
pated so much objection and argument from Aunt Lucy to 
any proposal that one of her nieces should earn a temporary 
living, and she saw so much ignoble inquiry and discussion 
looming up when Tyrone's proposal and his affairs should 
begin to be talked of, that she positively longed to plunge at 
once into independence, and be done with all protection and 
all advice. Her heart sickened at the thought of the 
scrutiny and comment to which her hero must be exposed in 
her hearing, when Aunt Lucy and Mr. Granger and their 
friends should begin to talk the matter over. It is needless 
to say that Tyrone's personal pride had n^ver been a secret to 
the girl who loved him so, and who feared that she would 
have enough to do to reconcile him to the idea of her striving 
to keep herself in indei)endence while he worked his way 
towards fortune and fame. Jennie thought over this with 
many ...« 1 misLrivings. She was growing prctematurally wise 
in her love. ** It will take him a year at least," she thought^ 
" to put his affairs in any order, and prepare for a new career. 
During that time, only think of his being every day — in his 
absence and in my presence — subjected to the wondering 
criticisms and speculations of Aunt Lucy ! I never could 
keep my temper — ^never, never ! And yet if I were living, a 
dependant upon her? No, no, let the difficulty be never so 
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f^reat of persuading Tyrone, it would be lesa great than the 
pain and humiliation of enduring Aunt Lucy. I wish loould 
run a'naj," our perplesed heroine thought, " and hide myself 
in the depths of. Bay Islington or Clerkenwell, and oome back 
exactly at the right time '." 

Perhaps it was after the eiqulsite delights of her two 
Paradise- mominga in the Persian-heaTen of Hyde Park, that 
these little realities of vexation, embarrassment, and uncer- 
tainty made themBeWea seem bo Teiy trying. Jennie scolded 
herself for being so weak, and then leant her head upon her 
hand, and thought if she could only see him for a moment 
again and hear him speak, she would be strong and brare 
enough for anything. She was surprised and frightened to 
find, that love itself was not enough to sustain one always in 
the absence of the loved one. A month ago she would have 
thought that the possession of hia love could have upborne her 
against years of separation. Now, he had been away a few 
days, and she felt herself sinking and sickening in his absence- 
She began, however, to do something — to pack up her 
things and make ready for her departure. Meanwhile, she 
felt the strangest, saddest weight upon her because of Alicia's 
marriage. In vain she told herself that it would just suit 
Alicia. She could only think of her sister as about to be 
burled. Little kindnesses done and said by Aiicia— some, 
years ago when they were children, some last month, came 
up to her mind every now and then, bringing with them 
that keen pang of grief which runs through us when we 
recall to recollection some tender word or loving look of one 
who has died and left us. 

Jennie had been up so early, that she seemed to have been 
stirring half the day when breakfast-time came. Mrs. Lorn, 
OS usual, did not appear at the table. Theodore, as usual, 
came to breakfast vrith a book in his hand, and favoured 
Jennie with readings therefrom, in the course of which be 
firowned and puckered up his lips, and rolled his eyes and 
clenched his fist in unconscious dramatic illustration of his 
author's powerful passages. Jennie was hypocrite enough to 
encourage and prolong the recitation, by looks and cjacuh^ 
tions of approval and admiration ; for she did not want to 
talk. But she did not succeed, for Theodore suddenly put 
down his book, and abruptly asked — 
"Were yon ever in Ireland, Jennie P" 
" Never, TheodoK^" — ^with a Sunt risii^ blush. 
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" Nor I ; but Fm going soon." 

"Indeed?" 

" Yes ; Tyrone's going to take me. He couldn't this iAme, 
but next time, I thmk. He's going to take me when there's 
an election somewhere. I should like to see an election in 
Ireland. Such jolly fun, you know !" 
I suppose so" (rather blankly). 

You wouldn't be afraid, Jennie ? Not you — ^you are not 
that sort, a bit ! Mamma says sTie would be afraid. But 
mamma isn't going, anyhow. I say, Jennie! don't you 
think Tyrone's greatly changed of late ?" 

" I have not known Mr. Tyrone a very long time, dear." 
(Thinking in her own mind that she only seemed to have 
begun life when she first knew him.) 

"Ah, then you wouldn't notice! Awfully changed, I 
think." 

«* In what way, Theodore ?" 

"Well, he's got so grave, and kind of melancholy, and 
doesn't go about much. Cadsby says he hardly ever meets 
him anywhere now ; sowing his wild oats a little too ^t^ 
Cadsby says ; overdoing the thing. But Oadsby's a fool, joa 
know," Theodore added, decisively. 

" Captain Cadsby is not very brilliant or wise, I fancy," said 
Jennie, viciously. 

" No ; but there's something up with Tyrone, though, you 
bet — I mean I am sure there is, Jennie. Mamma thinks so, 
too. Should you think he was hard up, Jennie ?" 

"Hard up, dear?" 

" In a tight place, you know — money, and that ? I am 
afraid so," said Theodore, shaking his head with sad wisdom. 
" I'm so sorry — he's real splendid ; too splendid for anything," 
the boy added, his reminiscences of American phraseology 
now and then forming a sort of mosaic with his London- 
acquired slan^. " Fact is, Jennie, Tyrone isn't a man who 
can get on without lots of money, I'm afraid. I don't sup* 
pose I could either. I wish he had a lot of money ! Yes ; 
he's going to take me over to Ireland with him one of these 
days. He has a castle there — ruined, you know." 

" Euincd, I suppose," said Jennie, with a half sigh, which 
was instantly driven away by the thought that if he had a 
a castle which was not ruined he might perhaps never have 
been thrown in her way. 

" Do you know, Jennie, that he had an ancestor — ^it most 
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have been an ancestor of Ms, surely — a g^at Tyrone, who 
once defeated the English ?" 

Jennie was not strong in Irish history, and didn't know. 

"Oh, yes! Where do you think I found it out? In 
*Eokeby,' — Scott, you know — in the notes. Listen here." 
He ran for the book. " ' The chief victory which Tyrone 
obtained over the English, was in a battle fought near Black- 
water.* Scott himself says that, and then he quotes from 
some old history by an English writer ; queer old spelling-— 
you must look at it, Jennie, to see how it is spelt — * "When 
the English entered the place, and thicke woods beyond 
Armagh, on the east side, Tyrone, with all the rebels assem- 
bled to him, pricked forward with rage, envy, and settled 
rancour against the Marshall, assayled the English, and, turn- 
ing his full force against the Marshall's person, had the success 
to kill him, valiantly fighting among the thickest of the 
rebels. Whereupon, the English being dismayed with his 
death, the rebels obtained a great victory against them. I 
term it great, since the English, from their first arrival in 
that kingdom, never had received so great an overthrow as 
this, commonly called the Defeat of Blackwater.' And a lot 
more about it, you see. I must ask Tyrone. I suppose it 
Was an ancestor of his?" 

" I suppose it was, Theodore." 

" But, Jennie," said the boy, " you're not offended, surely? 
Of course I oughtn't to have read that to you." 

Jennie looked up, colouring and confused. 

" Because, of course, an English girl wouldn't like to hear 
of any one defeating the English." 

" It*s a long time ago," said Jennie, greatly relieved, " and 
I don't think I mind it much, Theodore." 

" I'm glad of that. Of course, in any case, you wouldn't 
have any ill-feeling to Tyrone— our Tyrone — about it ?" 

" None at all, dear. I'm sure it wasn't his &ult ; and any- 
how, I forgive him." 

" Come now, I like that ! We mustn't keep up these old 
hatreds, you Imow. No Tyrone has conquered you, Jennie ! 
You don't hate our Tyrone, I am sure." 

In the middle of their talK a card was brought for Jennie. 
She could not help reddening as she took it. It was from 
Colonel Quentin. 

Theodore brusquely took it up, 

'' Oh, I say !" he broke out, " you wont see that beastly cad ? 
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It's Tn^n^ wm. he wants, I suppose, not you, Jennie ; And 
Tnamma isn't np yet. Send hm away — ^not at home— anj* 
thing yon Hke." 

** No, dear," replied Jennie ; '^ it's to see me, and not your 
mamma, Colonel Quentin has come this time." 

" But you don't want to see him, I know." 

" Indeed I do, though." 

Theodore made a gesture of impatience and discontent, 
and ejaculated his familiar remonstrance, '' Oh, I say !" 

"Come, Theodore, you ought not to be so prejudiced 
against Colonel Quentin. A philosopher, like you, ought to 
be aboTe prejudices. Anyhow, dear, I must see him now."^ 

"You won't be long?" 

" I think not ; I don't want a very long interview." 

"No, I should think you didn't! Coming back to this 
room, Jennie ?" 

" Yes, I suppose so." 

" Then m wait for you." 

So Jennie went her way, thinking with pain of haying to 
leave Theodore, and grieved even to have to tell him of the 
parting; and at the same time a little embarrassed, for 
several reasons, about her meeting with Quentin. Our little 
maid paused for a moment on the threshold of the drawing- 
room, whore she was to see him — a room which seemed dedi- 
cated for her to exciting interviews and unexpected announce- 
ments. She paused a moment to collect her senses. Of late 
she had had occasion more than once to make up her mind 
quicldy, and the practice proved useful this time. 

A kind of light came over Quentin's dark face when he 
saw her. 

" I am much obliged to you," he said, at once, with hardly 
any formal salutation, "for taking my advice, and not 
leaving this house without a little consideration. I don't 
know whether you allowed the sun to go down upon your 
anger." 

" I hadn't any anger in this instance — none, I assure you ! 
I was a little disappointed, and I could not go on acting as if 
things were different." 

" Then you have made up your mind f '* 

" I have, indeed." 

" You are going away ?" 

" Yes, Colonel Quentin." 
" May I ask where ?" 
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" Yon m&j ask, and I wish I conld answer ; faat X don't 
Inow— yet." 

" When and where are yon to know f " 

" To-nigbt, perliaps. I am going to see my sister, at Mrs. 
Oranger's, and talk things OTer." 

" Well, you will be cared for, no donbt. But you spoke 
yesterday of being under obligation — or at least, feeling some 
sense of obligation — to Mrs. Lorn, and I offered to put in 
your hands tbe means of redeeming any such obligation ten* 
fold, twenty fold " 

" You did ; and it was kind and generous of yoo. But I 
hare thought that matter over, Colonel Qnentin, already; 
and I know that I mustn't avail myself of your kindness." 

" But you don't even know what I would ask yon to do!" 

" No ; and I think I had better not know." 

" You can't suppose I would ask you to do anything which 
could place you in any disagreeable position ?" 

"Indeed I don't; but I had rather get out of this dilenunft 
as I have got into it, my own way, Colonel Qnentin." 

" Yon don't like the idea of being mixed up in any sort 
of co-partnership with me?" 

" I don't like the idea of being mixed up in any sort of 
co-partnership with anybody," Jennie answered, with a smile. 

" Even for a generous purpose ?" 

** Even for a generous purpose when it isn't mine, and can 
be carried out much better without me. Is it in your power 
greatly to serve and oblige Mrs. LomP Then why not do so, 
and have the reward for your own heart as well as the good 
purpose ?" 

" Because," he said, coolly, " I don't care one single rush 
about serving her, but much about pleasing you. Have you 
not even enough of a woman's curiosity to wish to know 
what kind of service this is which I propose that you shall 
render to our dear friend upstairs?" 

" Oh, I have curiosity enough to serve for any woman," 
said Jennie, faintly blushing, " but I don't caro to know any- 
thing about this little mystery. I heard you say once, 
Colonel Quentin, that women are wanting in a sense of 
honour — towards each other, at all events. Well, now, I 
think it is something like a sense of honour which tells me 
not to ask what all this is, or to have anythii^ to do with it 
without the knowledge of Mrs. Lorn." 

" Then if the sword were suspended over your firiend's 
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head jovL would not withdraw it, if yon liad a chaaoOy until 
you had first obtained her consent to be saved ?" 

** I don't know ; I can't argue ; I can't explain ; and meta- 
phors and analogies only bewilder me. But I see this much 
clearly enough, that this mysterious service can be rendered 
to Mrs. Lorn much better by you, who know all about it, 
than by me, who know nothing, and that I mustn't act 
blindfold. There, now, will you, like a good friend, not ask 
me any more about it ?" 

" Very well. It will come to the same thing. Ton only, 
and not I, will have done her the service all the same. Now, 
as I have given you your own way, listen to me for a moment. 
One of the motives I had in coming to this country was to 
punish that wretched woman. I was madly in love with her 
once, and she fooled me to the top of my bent, played with 
me, and threw me away. I despised and hated her, all the 
more because in my first rago I degraded myself. Well, I 
had the means of punishing her by standing between her 
and her dearest hope. I believe she is really and truly in 
love now, and I could spoil her whole game at any moment. 
Do you see that bundle of letters f"— and he produced a 
thick packet — " Any one of these would ruin her to-day in 
the eves of the man she has set her heart on. Mind, she 
was never a bad woman : only a fool, who must always carry 
on the most harmless flirtation in the language of Tndiana or 
Lucrezia Moriani." 

'' But I don't want to hear nil this. I have no right to 
hear it. It is wrong of you to tell it to me." 

" Well, right or wrong, that was my purpose — ^thatwasmy 
plan of revenge. Then, when I changed that, I still meant 
to forward other plans — plans of my o>vn — by her aid, and to 
force her to do my bidding by this terror held over her." 

'* Oh, for shame ! How could you do anything so cruel and 
mean ? I cannot believe it of you." 

" Can't you ? You don't know how one grows mean who 
has loved mean things ! I do. No matter. I change my 
puri>ose wholly. I shall not persecute her any more. Take 
that packet and give it to her, and tell her it is given up for 
your sake alone." He offered her the letters. 

" Not I," said Jennie, composedly. " Do the right thing 
yourself manfully. How little you must know of women. 
Colonel Quentin, when you could seriously make such a pro- 
posal ! Don't you see that any woman of spirit would only 
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hate me if I made myself tlie bearer of such a message ? I 
feel that the cruellest and wickedest blow I could is^ict on 
>ne who has been so kind to me would be to go to her with a 
message like that. I am ashamed to have heard even so 
much, and my heart is only filled with pity for her. How 
can you be so hard if you ever really cared for her ?" 

" You don't know," he replied, angrily, " what it is to be 
disappointed and fooled ! You don't know what it is to waste 
years and yeaxb of love on a wretched, worthless thing, and 
only to be flimg away in the end. If ever you do know it ^" 

" If ever I do," said Jennie, turning pale and preparing to 
quit the room, " I shall pray to Heaven to leave me my self- 
respect even if everything else is gone. Good-bye, Colonel 
Quentin." 

" Stay ; don't go yet. I want to speak to you. Yes, I 
want to speak to you very earnestly indeed, but not about 
ihai any more. Miss Aspar, I have led rather a wild life, but 
I am not a bad man. I have begun of late to see a new exist- 
ence opening up to me, perhaps. I have some brains and 
ambition, and I am not poor ; and I have strange, splendid 
prospects. Such a man as I might still have a career before 
him, might he not?" 

" Surely he might." 

" I am not too old. Come, tell me, am I ? — am I ?" He 
spoke with unusual impatience. 

" The idea's absurd. Why should you ask me ?" 

" But teU me." 

" Of course you are not too old." 

" Then perhaps I am not too old for you to care for me, to 
think of me as a husband ?" He caught her hand before she 
could prevent him. " Jennie, I love you ! You are the only 
woman I could love. I never thought I could have such a 
feeling again." 

Jennie made no unseemly struggle to withe raw her hand* 
Instinctive good sense and propriety told her that with so 
sudden and impetuous a lover composure and self-restraint 
were her best assurances. 

" I did not expect this. Colonel Quentin." 

"I know. How should you? You are not one of the 
women who spend their hours in idly speculating on the 
meaning of every man who approaches them with a civil word* 
You thought I was only a Mend," 

"I did, indeed I" 
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" You were mistakexiy Jennie. I am a lover. I ask you to 
be my wife ! I see in you all the capacity and spirit and 
force of character that the fools we meet in society never 
could understand. I feel that with you life would be 
worth having. Be my wife, Jennie! I pledge myself to 
make you a husband of whom you shall never be ashamed. 
Be my wife." 

His eyes gleamed like coals, and his hand which still held 
hers, trembled through all its sinewy fingers. 

'' I cannot, Colonel Quentin — I cannot, indeed. Oh, how 
I wish you had never asked me ! Why did you destroy our 
friendship ? I liked you as a friend.'' 

" You must be my wife, Jennie." 

" Never, Colonel Quentin." 

He smiled grimly. 

" Why not ? You will say you don't love me. You needn't 
tell me that. I know you don't love me in that romantic 
sort of way. But I have passed the age when one thinks a 
girl's first love eternal, Jennie. I am content to wait for your 
love. It will grow ; it ahall grow. I want a companion and 
an equaL So do you." 

She shook her head. 

" I don't want anything, Colonel Quentin, and never could 
marry unless " 

" You needn't go over all that. I know it already. I can 
wait. 'SVliat can a girl like you do drifting about London ?'* 

" Then would you really be content to marry a girl who 
only married you to save herself from the necessity of earning 
her living ? If I were a man I would rather die than take a 
woman on terms like that." 

** 1*11 take you on any terms, I don't care what, because 
you are worth buying at any price — and the rest would come. 
I tell you, Jennie, if you married me, you would come to love 
me in the end, and I could wait. You are not offended ?" 

" I am not offended," said Jennie, sadly ; " perhaps I ought 
to be. I'm sure I don't know. I don't know what the right 
sort of thing is for a girl to do, and I can only follow just the 
impulse of my heart, and I don't see why I should be offended* 
I don't even mind your calling me by my name, for I am sure 
you don't mean to offend me, and I am only sorry for this ! I 
suppose you are sincere in what you say. Colonel Quentin, 
and I am deeply grateful, indeed, indeed I am. But oh, please, 
don't let us speak of this any more ! I can't marry you— 
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erer. Yoa can easily get ft better vife anywhere. But don't 
think of me. It never can be." 

"I don't ask why," he said, "although perhapa X can 
gnesa. But I am not discoursed, and I think only the 
better of yov,. Perhaps you will think the better of me when 
yon find — as I once found— how utterly ufiworthy is th» 
person to whom you would give your lov e " 

"Hush, Colonel Quentin! Not a word more, or I shall 
hold you to be an enemy, and hate you." 

He only smiled. 

" 1 don't want to pain you or vex you," he said, " but I 
should not think your bate of to-day the worst possible omen 
for the future. Well, Miss Aapar, since it seems to distress 
you, I will withdraw my suit, for the present. Let us be 
friends again." 

" I don't know — I fear that can hardly be. I wish you 
had not spoken " 

" Come," he said, with a sort of good-humoured brusque- 
nesa, "you are not the silly girl to think yourself bound 
always to keep at d^gers drawn with a man merely because 
he has asked you to marry him, and you wouldn't. If any- 
body is aggrieved, I am. You ought to ask me to forgive you." 

" So I do, with all my heart. There !" 

" And I forgive you with all my heart. There !" 

" And you wont, any more——" 

"Not now, at all events. Come, no turning pale and 
trembling! The thing is all in your own hands. I can't 
force you to marry me if you are unwilling. I am not an Obi 
man, OS the negroes would say. I can't use magic ! My 
meeting you now and then can't make you fall in love with 
me, I suppose, or marry me unless you like. But I can't 
afford to lose your friendship. Come, give me your hand." 

She gave him her hand, not quite without reluctance. He 
fastened his glittering eyes upon her, and there was an odd 
exultant light in them. 

"The world comes to him who waits," he said. "I'll 
wait! Anyhow, Miss Aspar, you have done some good this 
morning for your friend upstairs." 

He had left the room before — having looked down to 
avoid the glitter of his eyes — she had ventured to look up 
^aJn. 

In the corridor he met Theodore, who was growing impa- 
tient of Jennie's absenoe. 
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'* See here, mj litUe man," Qaeutin said, taking him by the 
collar, and turning him round so that he could look in hiB 
face. *^ Will you just give that packet to your dear mamma^ 
and say I sent it to her at Miss Jennie Aspar's special re- 
quest ?" 

" I don't generally carry messages/' Theodore replied, ex- 
tricating himself angrily. ** You had better speak to one of 
the servants." 

** Civil little boy ! But your mamma wouldn't like this to 
be entrusted to any servant, my young Mend, nor would 
Miss Jennie." 

'* Put it there !" said Theodore^ pointing grandly to a table. 
" If it is fix)m Jennie " 

" It is, I assure you. That's another thing, I suppose ?" 

" Quite another thing. Gk>od morning." 

Colonel Quentin laughed and went downstairs. When he 
had gone, Theodore took the packet to his mother. 

Jennie was still standing by the fireplace, wondering 
whether she really was now released from her strange ad- 
mirer, wondering what was to come next, when a rushing of 
trailing skirts was heard, and Mrs. Lorn, in the picturesque 
dishabille of a crimson cashmere morning gown, loose around 
her white neck, and with her hair falling over her shoulders, 
swam into the room, flung herself on Jennie, and clasped the 
girl to her breast. 

" Oh, you sweet, sweet darling girl ! Oh, you truest, best 
of friends ! Oh, you love, to whom I was so ungrateful in my 
soul ! Jennie, Jennie, my darling, you have saved me !" 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Colonel Quentin crossed the Park and emerged on Picca- 
dilly, and walked thoughtfully along that street, down 
St. James's Street, and into Pall Mall. He was smoking, and 
looked grave and even grim. He met several acquaintances, 
but ho did not stop to speak to any one ; only saluted and 
passed on. Quentin had already a great many acquaintances 
in London. 

About midway along Pall Mall, as he went towards 
Trafalgar Square, Quentin stopped at a house on his left, the 
side of the street which was not that of the great clubs. This 
was a house divided into offices. On the ground floor was a 
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Wine Oompanj ; on the basement floor a Patent Sconring- 
sand Company ; on that which would in a private house be 
called the drawing-room floor, were the offices of the New 
Potosi (Arizona) Mining Company, London Agency, West 
End Branch. These were the offices of Colonel Quentin, who 
had thus set himself up as the London agency of the Com- 
pany, and was working the business pretty yigorously. The 
offices consisted of a room looking on Pall Mall, which was 
that of Quentin himself; a clerk's or secretary's office ; and a 
small reception room. Quentin still lived at the Langham, 
and had inaugurated the London agency of the New Potosi 
Mining Company by various dinners, champagne luncheons, 
and other festivities there, whereby he had made a good many 
acquaintances, and was becoming popular among certain sets 
of people. Mr. Prinker was one of those whom Quentin 
specially impressed, and who took a liking to him. Prinker 
was first drawn towards Quentin by the contrast between 
him and his boisterous companion. General Macan. Then he 
began to admire Quentin's imvarying temperance and general 
discretion, and at last he grew to have a considerable faith in 
him. Quentin was often seen in the lobby of the House of 
Commons with Mr. Prinker, and through the latter came to 
know several other Members of Parliament, and through 
some of these a few journalists. 

Colonel Quentin, still with his cigar, sat at his desk in his 
office, and began to open and read his letters. But his mind 
was all disturbed and astray. An untoward event had broken 
through the orderly course of all his plans and calculations. 
He had come over to London in the full belief that he had 
outlived all the passion of youthful romance, and behold he 
now found that fire had only gained strength with his man- 
hood. He had been foiled by a bright-eyed girl; he was 
wildly in love with Jennie Aspar, and having fought long 
against the madness and found that he could not crush it, he 
had now set his whole soul on gratifying it, and was as yet 
convinced that he must succeed. Poor Quentin had led 
really a very lonely sort of life, and being full of passion had 
had it all smouldering and banked up within him so sullenly, 
that even he believed it dead. Now it had all blazed out ; 
he felt it like a paroxysm, like a rush of blood to the head. 
His Southern nature and the fervour of his mother's tem- 
perament were in him. He tried to give himself still the 
credit for ambition and good sense; by persuading himself 
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that Jennie Aspar was jnct the woman who oonld help him 
on hi3 career, but he knew in his sool how poor an after- 
thought this was ; and that he was mad to hare her jost 
beca!i30 ho loved her, and for no other reason. Bnt he was 
as jet ly-wIM-.-red and dismayed by the strength of the passion 
which Iiad broken out in him ; as a man habitnallj sober, 
who Laa incautiously drank too mnch wine, is amazed and 
uhfjf:kf:d to find that his reason and his power of speech have 
nearly left him, while he has still reason enough to know that 
they are yani.shing, and that he is not himself. 

To-ilsLj Quentin is specially excited, for he has committed 
himH4.'If to Jennie Aspar, and his egotism, yanity, and weak- 
ness insist that as he has shown his hand, he must win the 
game. Passionately in loye with her as he is, his egotism 
can still assert itself, and cause him to yow that he is not to 
be played with by a girl this time ! and that he is bound ta 
win. As yet, though he sees some of the difficulties, he 
believes he must win. 

Colonel Quentin is not very long over his letters, when he 
is told that a lady wishes particularly to speak to him. A 
quivering light of surprise passes over his rigid face; but 
then ho grows cool and blank again, for he knows it cannot 
jiossibly be Jennie Aspar. So he bids that the lady be 
shown up, and he rises to receive her, and she proves to be 
Mrs. Lorn. Ho is not rejoiced. They are left cdone. 

" Philij), you wonder that I have come to disturb you. Yon 
don't want me, I know ; but I had to come ; I must get your 
advice, and I must thank you. So I came all alone, and in 
a hansom cab ! Think of it, Philip !" 

" Of tho cab, Mrs. Lorn ?*' 

" No, no — you know ; of my strange escapade !" 

" I liirun- I'lill Mall is pretty safe in the daylight," Colonel 
Quentin answered ; " and oven if the cabman should prove a 
liothario, there are generally policemen round." He was in 
no humour for anybody's romance but his own. 

" Pliili]) ! Well, I SCO you don't value any appeal of 
mine ; but I must thank you all the same." 

'' Can't you thank me sitting down ?" He hands her a 
chair. 

" ThanlcH. I am so grateful to you, Philip, for my letters— 

my poor, foolish, schoolgirl letters ! Ah, how weak and fond 

I was then 1 And now all so changed ! How hard we have 

11 grown," and she shrugged her shoulders, although they 
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irere covered now by a lace shawl and a Cashmare dress. 
"But there is Bomething else. I know jon do not care for 
tlianks. This girl is leaying me." 

"MiaB AsparF" 

" Jennie Aapar ; yes, did yon know ? The ungrateful little 
thing 1" 

" I knew eho was going away from you." 

" Did she tell you so ?" 

" Sho did." 

" Why, Philip ! Are you on such terms, already ?" 

"Miss Aapar told me she was leaving your house. 1 
advised her to do so." 

" And you compelled me to receive her," 

" I did ; but I had other views then. I shouldn't like a 
girl in whom I had any great interest to be under your care, 
Selina. You are too weak and spiteful, and too fond of 
reading French novels and talking about them. Tou don't 
suit her." 

" Has she been saying all this — to youf" 

" Not a word of it." 

" How came you and she to talk of me, at all P" Mrs. Lorn 
asked with quivering lips and reddening cheeks. 

" In fac-t we did not talk much of you, Selina ; but jaa 
and I don't intend to quarrel, anyhow." 

" Then you wish me to let this girl go ?" 

'* Why, certainly. What control could you wish to have 
over her?" 

"But I don't understand this. I should like to serve you 
if I could — I should indeed, Philip, and I thought you 
wished me to keep her under my own influence ?" 

" Not now, Selina," 

" Tell me one thing, Fhil^. Do yon mean to marry this 
girl 'r" 

" 1 do, if I can." 

" But you always called her — you know — it is humiliating 
to me to say it." 

" Saj it out, Selina ; never mind the humiliation before me." 

" Tou always called her my hated rival, and laughed at me." 

"Well?" 

" Well, if she was then m; bated rival, who now is yonr 
hated rival P" 

Quentin smiled. 

" Do you think, Mrs. Lorn, I haren't looked all that plain 
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and squarely in the face ? Do ^ou think I don't know as 
well as if she told me that she's in love with your IVrone, or 
thinks she is ? I do know it, bnt I am not discouraged. Yea 
and ly my dear Selina, know what the value of a girl's first 
love is. I hope to persuade her to get over that. I hope you 
may have as good a chance, Selina, in your case/* 

Mrs. Lorn rose with an emotional rustle of skirts. 

" You go on, Colonel Quentin," she said, " as if I were 
likely to pursue Mr. Tyrone." 

" And don't you intend to ?" Quentin asked, quite gravely ; 
'' I really thought you did. For my own sake I hope you do ; 
I have my own stake in the game, as you know, and you see I 
have left you quite free to your captivation. I have no 
longer any hold over you." 

'' Philip, I wish you did not speak of things in that 
degrading way." 

" Well, I go in for realities, and I have allowed you to see 
plainly enough what / am trying to do. But if you like to 
wrap things up in pretty sentimental vagueness you can do 
80 for yourself. Now, Selina, listen. You can help me, and 
I am helping you in trying to help myself. Let me tell you 
some news. Your friend, Mr. Tyrone, is in love with Miss 
Aspar." 

Selina covered her face with her perfumed handkerchief. 

" You know it, do you ?" he asked, impatiently. 

" Oh, I fear it is true ! I hate the little creature, and I 
hate myself for being so weak, and you, Philip Quentin, for 
knowing it ! Well, I suppose he is, but it can't last long, that 
kind of thing ! He is young and the girl is pretty — that I 
admit. I can wait ; let him make love to her ! Perhaps, 
Colonel Quentin, it is more your afifair than mine." 

Quentin looked at her with a very peculiar expression, and 
her angry eyes drooped under his. His look was one which 
carried with it a sting of contempt, worse for a woman than 
a blow. 

" You are mistaken, Mrs. Lorn," he said, coldly ; " your 
friend has asked Miss Aspar to marry him." 

^' It is a lie !" she exclaimed, flinging her crumpled hand- 
kerchief on the table as if she were throwing it in somebody's 
face. " It's a lie, if she says so — if anybody says so ; he 
never did !" 

" She never said so ; but it's true for all that, Mrs. Lorn. I 
know it as well as if I made one of the tcte-u-tcte." 
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" How do you fcoow ?" 

" A dozea tbinga tell me ; lier looks, her expression at cer- 
tain moments of our conversation, her manner whoa £ spoke 
«f him, or, rather, in the remotest way alluded to him ; and 
I know that they hare walked together in the Park of morn- 
ings, when you, my unsuspicious Selina, were asleep." 

"The wicked, ungrateful girl I" 

"Truly — to so cfisinterested a benefactress! My dear 
Selina, you brought the girl into your house to play your own 

fme and mine, and she partly outwitted us both — that's all 1 
bear her no malice." 

" I do : I hate her." 

" Naturally, my dear ; that is the way of women. And I 
am glad of it just now, because you can still help me and I 
jou. Listen, Selina. I am not dashed by all this. I can 
forbid the banns, Mrs. Lorn, with your help." 

" Only show me the way !" 

" Well, to begin with, you must understand that Mias 
Aapar is a person of quite different order from you and me. 
We have no weak prejudices in favour of virtue, Selina, have 
weP But she has. She is purer of soul now, my sweet 
friend, than you were, I shoiud say, even in your cradle. Thie 
fellow, Tyrone, is a good fellow enough, but a little wild and 
that sort of thing. Now, don't you think something could 
be found out and made clear to her — something that a girl 
of that sensitive character ought to know F I believe in my 
soul she ia capable of rejecting any lover for things that you, 
Selina, would only shrug your pretty shoulders at and aSect 
not to see. Down in Dixie, you remember, we made S^^^^ 
allowances for young men and their toys — didn't we? Take 
my word for it, she would not do so." 

" No doubt she is an angel 1" Selina said, scornfully, and 
palpitating wildly. 

" The nearer she is to the angels, Mrs. Lorn, the better 
chance, in this case, for you and me. I can't very well move 
in the matter ; but you can easily find out everything — devise 
something — throw something in his way^-do anything of 
that kind. Surely I needn't explain to a woman ! Selina, 
we are made colleagues now by fate rather than goodwill. 
I tell you I have set my hectrt on marrying this girl, and if 
you can help me it is your one solitary chance of helping 
yourself to the desire of your heart. And — will you believe 
it— I should be glad to see yon successful ? Apart from in- 
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terest and everTthing else, I Bhotild be glad. I feel a sym* 
patj^y with you — I pity you — for am not I rowing in the 
same boat ?" 

He took her hand in his rather gently, and she looked xsj^ 
at him, hardly understanding. 

** Yes/' he went on, " only think of it f You and I, both 
pretty well worn out in the world — ^think of our turning* 
young again — ^you going mad about a conceited young Irish 
beggar, and I losing my wits for a pretty little schoolgirl t 
Well, Selina, this is my last madness ! Let us help each 
other in our folly. I have given you a hint : I needn't sar 
any more. If you can profit by it I know you will. Gk>od 
morning ; let me see you to your carriage — I mean, cab !" 

" CJood-bye, Philip," Mrs. Lorn said, fixing her dark eyes 
on him. '*And so it has really come to this? You da 
really love her, and you and I are friends at last— only 
friends and nothing more! Once I should have thought 
anything possible — anything but that !" 

She dropped her yeil and he conducted her to her cab, in. 
which she only drove to the comer of a street near her own. 
house. 

Quentin smiled grimly as he returned to his desk. 

" Strange," he thought to himself ; " I have positively 
acquired a value in her eyes because she knows that I love 
another woman and don't care about her! One gets to 
understand women only when it is too late." 

"That imgrateful, deceitful, wicked girl !" Mrs. Lorn ex- 
claimed, in the presence of Theodore, that same evening. " I 
am glad she is going 1" 

" What girl are you talking of, mamma ?" Theodore asked» 
with puckered lips and brows. 

" That thankless creature, Jennie Aspar !" 

" Jennie Aspar's the best girl in all the world, and it's a 
shame ! And it isn't a bit like you, mamma, to talk of her 
80 — and I'm glad she's going, too, when people don't appro* 
oiate her." 

He jimiped from his chair and walked angrily up and 
down ihe room. 

" Has she bewitched you, too ?" said Mrs. Lorn.* **I do 
believe it ! Come here, Theodore." 

The boy drew near, blushing and rather sullen. 

"Let me look in your face. Why, child, how red you are f 
I do declare I think you are one of Jennie Aspar's lovers^ too I^ 
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" Well, I don't care !" Theodore illogically replied, extri- 
<!ating himself with the manner of one who doesn't choose 
to be reconciled ; ** but I know it's a beastly shame !" 

Mrs. Lorn went to her own room, and first cried and then 
stormed, and then cried again, and finally softened down into 
the sentimental and the generous. She so overwhelmed 
Jennie with tenderness when the parting moment came that 
the girl felt penitent because she had not better deserved such 
affection. The traces of the tears of malice and spite and 
humbled vanity which still remained on Mrs. Lom's cheeks 
did excellent service in lending an appearance of sincerity to 
the lamentation with which she bade the hated rival farewell. 

"I'll not say good-bye, Jennie," cried Theodore; "I'm 
<x)ming to see you every day." 



CHAPTER XXVL 

Some months went away and brought a change in the posi- 
tion and relations of many of our people. Mr. Prinker is 
married to Alicia Aspar, and has taken a large and solid- 
looking house immediately out of one of the squares. Alicia 
is placid and happy. Jennie Aspar is for the present living 
with them, and she is now the acknowledged fiancee of 
Maurice Tyrone. He and she have alike explained their 
position and their engagement to her family, who have had 
to put up with it as they may, for they have not been con- 
sulted, but only informed. Tyrone, having resolutely and 
patiently grappled with his aJQfairs in Ireland, finds that 
things are not so utterly hopeless as they once seemed. He 
is going to bring under the operation of the Landed Estates 
Act what remnant of valuable interest, after incumbrances, 
he possesses in what once were family estates, and he thinks 
that, what with his mother's money and the sale of all the 
rest, he will have a modest amount left to keep his wife and 
himself in a sort of genteel poverty until he can find that 
mysterious path which is to open out a career for him. 
Meanwhile he has all but quarrelled with Madame Pinel, 
whom he finds one day in a flood of tears over his degrada- 
tion because he is going to marry a jeweller's daughter or 
pawnbroker's daughter or something of the kind, and she 
wonders that the ghosts of all the real old Tyrones don't 
come from their graves. Indeed, she declares that she has 
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liersdf Been Tyrone's aunt appear in the moonlight at the 
foot of her bed all in white, looking awful. Howeyer, the 
ancient spectre does not appear at the foot of TTrone's bed, 
and even if she had, could never have frightened hor head- 
strong and desperate nephew out of marrying Jennie Aspar. 
Tyrone becomes so angry with Johanna that she never dares 
to mention the subject again, but goes about the house 
shaking her head solemnly and looking like a martyr. 

Mr. Prinker and Colonel Quentin are close friends, and 
Mr. Prinker is chairman of a new mining company whereof 
Colonel Quentin is managing director, and Colonel Qnentin 
now appears on the board of a financiering company of 
which Mr. Prinker is the leading spirit. Colonel Quentin. 
dines very often with the Prinkers. His manner to Jennie is 
friendly and kind, with a slight dash of the pathetic in it; 
but he appears to have crushed down aU memories of his 
sudden love proposal and to have subsided into the place of 
an unassuming friend. Jennie Hkes his bearing and feels 
grateful to hiuL 

Winter has come upon London, but it is winter with a 
premature flavour of the season about it, as if the metropolis 
were trying to turn night into day. For the condition of 
Ireland is troublesome — perhaps ominous, rather than trouble* 
some — and a winter session has been called together to deal 
with the subject. The Gk>vemment either have, or affect to 
have, positive news of Fenian schemes and plots whereof the 
public know nothing. The public, however, are in a con* 
dition to believe almost anything, for, after a long lull in 
reports and alarms of Fenianism, there has been a sudden 
revival of astonishing rumour and some startling evidence. 
Meanwhile nothing has been heard of the gallant (General 
Macan, and Tyrone is beginning to hope he has gone back ta 
the head-quarters near Union Square, New York. Charette 
is still in prison somewhere, to be tried soon. The Qovem- 
ment officials say to all who inquire, " No foreign govern- 
ment, American or French, has shown any inclination to 
interfere on his behalf or concern itself at all about him." 

The important fact, however, in which at the present we 
are concerned is that Tyrone and Jennie Aspar are openly 
engaged or acknowledged lovers. Real life has done this 
much for our heroine — it has found her a hero and given him 
to her. She ought to be almost at the highest point of human 
happiness. Were it only for herself she would be happy erea 
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to ecstasy. But she has to think of her lover, and she has 
abeady learned the woman's part — to look first in the face of 
her lover before she knows whether or not she is to be happy. 
Sometimes Jennie Aspar, looking anxiously in Tyrone's face, 
saw it clouded. 

There was much about the present position of his love-suit 
which did not delight Tyrone. He chafed at the terms on 
which he was received by the Prinkers. It humiliated him 
that he should be in the condition of a supplicant for the 
favour and the good opinion of such people. It galled him 
to think that he seemed as if on trial and under inspection. 
He thought Prinker a dull, pompous, and purse-proud old 
prig, and he found Alicia almost absolutely uninteresting. 
The dinner-parties to which he was sometimes invited were 
stupid and heavy, and Tyrone was often seized with a silent 
mood, and could not make himself agreeable there. People 
put down as insufferable hauteur and beggarly self-conceit 
the cold reserve which was only that of a sensitive nature, 
perplexed in the extreme. Tyrone hardly ever saw Jennie 
alone now, even for five minutes. It was made evident to 
him in every possible way, that the Prinkers wholly disap- 
proved of his suit to Jennie, and only endured it at the last 
since endured it must be, as the self-immolation of a wilful, 
headstrong girl to a worthless and ruined young man. It 
was a new sensation for our young prince to find himself an 
unwelcome guest anywhere. Perhaps there were moments 
when he wished he were not quite so much in love with 
Jennie. 

All this, however, he forgot when she was in the room — 
when he was near her ; when he could catch now and then a 
glance from her eyes. Never could there be a truer and (in 
its wav) a purer sacrifice to mere love than Tyrone made, 
when he endured his position with the Prinkers for the sake 
of Jennie. It was a good lesson in life for him. At last he 
had ceased to live wholly for himself. He hardly ever went 
to a club ; he rarely dined out. He had made up his mind 
that when the present chapter of Irish difficulties should 
have passed away, and he could feel sure that his voice would 
no longer be needed for his country, he would resign his seat 
in ParUament. Only he would resign freely when the time 
came — he would not be driven out. 

Jennie saw with falcon eye all his sacrifices and his strug- 
gles, and she adored him for them. But she sometimes won- 
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dered with a kind of terror whether his natore could endm 
this strain for her, whether he would not some time or other 

grow tired of it and renounce it. She could not help seeing 
now and then that TvTGne had a contempt for Mr. Prinksr 
and his ways and his wealth : that he thought Aunt 
Granger a bore, and Mr. Granger an idiot. Aunt Granger 
in particular took advantage of what she knew or guessed of 
Tyrone's position as a possible connexion to patronize him 
ostentatiously, and treat him with a sort of maternal fiuni- 
liarity and alfection which were very trying. Mrs. Granger 
was fond of handsome young men, and liked them all the 
better if they had, or had had, a dangerous reputation. She 
gave out in an elaborately discreet way, that she ** f aTOured 
the match," that Tyrone was a great pet of hers, and that 
she had always known that he would sow his wild oats and 
come to something. In truth, all the members of the two 
families, except Jennie alone, were secretly proud of the 
attachment of Tyrone and disposed to give themselyes airs 
about it. Even Mr. Prinker, although firmly and con- 
scientiously opposed to the match, felt it meanwhile a proud 
thing to have such a suitor in the family. For in the House 
of Commons Tyrone even still usually associated with men to 
whom it never occurred to have any manner of private inti- 
macy with Mr. Prinker. 

All this Jennie saw, and it made her uncomfortable. Eveiy 
trying condition of life tends to develop in women, no matter 
how young, that maternal, care-taking instinct which always 
calls upon them to throw themselves between man and his 
discomforts. Jennie longed to do something to shelter and 
relieve her lover from these petty, ignoble annoyances. When 
she thought of them and tried to prevent them it seemed to 
her as if she had become prematurely older than Tyrone, and 
ought to be able to protect him from such annoyances. This 
was a new and doubly endearing light in which to regard her 
brilliant hero, her magnificent ruined prince, her handsome, 
brave demi-god, whoso love lifted up her soul. She was 
raised above the earth with happiness when she thought of 
him and how he loved her. For herself she asked nothing 
but that this should last for ever. She could have lived a 
life of pure delight on the mere thought of his love, feeding 
her heart on it iJways. 

^ But the little annoyances imdcr which she sometimes saw 
him wince gave her pain. One fortxmate day he came to 
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Mr. Prinker's when no one was at home but Jennie, and she 
ran down delighted to see him ; and — let the truth be spoken — 
Tjrone fairlj took her in his arms and kissed her, and 
although she blushed rosy red she did not resist or remonstrate. 
" My darling Jennie," said Tyrone, releasing her, " I wish 
I could take you in my arms and fly away with you ; carry 
you off to some island, where there should be nobody but 
you and I — ^you and I !" 

" And so do I sometimes," she answered, quite earnestly 
and gravely. " I wish you might." 

" Suppose we run away and get married ; give your people 
the slip, and get rid of all obstacles and delays ? Will you 
come, Jennie ?" 

" I will come if you ask me ; any moment you like." She 
turned her eyes fully on his, and their expression was serious 
and even sad. 

"Would you really do this?" Tyrone asked, more 
earnestly. " Would you come away with me now — this day — 
and trust to me ; and leave all, and quarrel with your family^ 
and be my wife ?" 

" I would, indeed. I would go upstairs this moment and 
put on my bonnet, and go with you to the end of the world, 
if you asked me." 

Tyrone stood up and looked at her with eyes that lighted 
with surprise and love. 

" Good Gk>d !" he said, " you don't know the temptation 
you put in my way ! Jennie, as I stand here I am wild with 
longing to take you at your word and carry you off this 
moment." 

" Take me at my word," said Jennie, " if you will." 

** You would not be afraid to trust yourself to me ?" he 
asked, laying one hand gently upon her shoulder and looking 
down at her tenderly. 

" Afraid to trust myself to you ? What could I be afraid 
of? I am sure you care a great deal more for me than I do 
for myself." It did not even occur to our heroine to think 
that there could be fear for her purity and her honour in 
the care of the man who loved her. She never bestowed a 
thought on the subject. She was far too confiding and too 
pure. In her whole nature was no drop of suspicion of the 
perfect honour of her lover. 

As she spoke she put her hand gently, frankly, into his. 
Tyrone raised it to his lips, then dropped it and turned awaj 
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for an instant, not without a sigh. At snch a moment eveiT 
generous man feels a pang to think that he noTer can in life 
again have a purity fit to match with that of such a woman. 
<< This, I suppose," he said, speaking to himself rather than 
to her, " is the feeling which makes people belieye in the lost 
Paradise !" He thought of the foolish, eyanescent, half-cor* 
rupting pleasures and excitements to which so much of his 
youth and his early manhood had been given. A whole 
brood of sullied memories swept over him in an instant, and 
then he looked again at the pure &ce of the girl who loTed 
and trusted him, and he could have knelt to her and begged 
to be forgiven, because he had not always been worthy of her* 
" Well, Jennie," he said, " TU not take you at your word* 
I'll not make myself happy in that way. I someti .es doubt 
if the best thing I could do for your happiness and your life 
would not be to go away this moment and never see you 
again." 

'* Oh !" She caught his hand instinctively as if he were 
actually about to leave her. 

'* Don't be afraid ; I'm not going to leave you. I am not 
enough of a hero even if it ought to be done, but PU not 
carry you away, Jennie, just yet. We must wait. But now 
teU mo something. Come, sit here on this sofa near me* 
But I'll not come too near, for if I did I should want to kiss 
you. Tell me one thing ; why have you changed so suddenly 
mall this?" 

" Changed in what, Mr. Tyrone ?" 

'' Don't call me Mr. Tyrone. Call me Maurice, or call me 
Tyrone, the name I love best. Well, now for a full explana* 
tion. Only the other day you were all wisdom and caution. 
Now you are ready to run away to Gretna Green, if there be 
any such place, or anywhere. Why is this change P You 
don't do anything out of mere caprice. Why so cautious 
then and so incautious now ?" 

" I was only cautious for you, never for myself. What do 
I care about myself, so long as I have you f" 

'* But why not in the same mood stul ? Come, Jennie, let 
me see your heart ?" 

" You may see it all, my dearest — I mean Mr. Tyrone. 
Well then, Tyrone — dearest, dearest Tyrone ! Oh, why should 
I not call you my dearest when you are so ? I have only 
changed because I think you are not happy, and I think I 
ought to do something to give you happiness. No, don't 
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begin to tell me that jou are, for I can see things, and I 
know yon are tired of all this, and yon don't care for my 
people, Tyrone." 

He was about to interpose with some reassuring words, but 
she stopped him. 

" Don't stop me ; let me speak. You despise them in your 
heart, all their little meannesses and their ways, and you 
think them beneath you, and I don't wonder, for they are 
beneath you. I used to laugh at Aimt Lucy, and think her 
ways mean and ridiculous. How could you help feeling a 
contempt for them ? But I feel pained for you, and for them^ 
and for me. Do you remember how pert and rude I was to 
you that first day I ever saw you, because I thought you 
despised them and us ? Ah, what a child I was then, and I 
feel such a grave woman now ! Well now, you understand 
me, I know. I think you are ashamed of these people, who 
are my people, and I have brought you into all this, and I 
see that you are not happy. And so if anything I could do 
would give you pleasure, I would do it and think it right to 
do. Wise or not I would do it if you wished." 

Here Jennie's voice gave way and her eyes filled with tears*. 
Q>prone put his arm round her and drew her to him, and 
soothed her with a thousand blandishments, and with sincere^ 
assurances that her love was worth all the world to him and 
that she was the queen of his imiverse. He earnestly pleaded 
to be forgiven if he had ever, by any unfortunate impatience 
of manner, showed that he failed in respect for her people 
(** I don't want you to respect them — how could you respect 
Aunt Lucy, except because she is good-natured and all that ?" 
broke in Jennie, with some of her old impetuosity), and he 
consoled and encouraged her, and talked away her fears. He 
went away resolving that he would take good care never 
again to show impatience or contempt for any of Jennie's 
people, and thinking more than ever how dear and pure and 
good she was, and how bright a time it would be when he 
could take her to himself altogether. Before he lefb her he 
did, too, make some plea about the comfort of sometimes 
seeing her alone ; and Jennie declared that, let who would 
object, she would see him alone and walk with him whenever 
he wished. Perhaps this was the most prudent thing an 
imprudent and innocent girl ever did, for it threw Tyrone 
upon his honour and self-control to shield her from all blame 
or doubt ; and he resolved that he would never ask her to- 
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meet him or receire him alone ; that if thej erer did bftve a 
precious and delightful quarter of an hour together it mint 
«Yen be the work of blameless chance. 

Another little discomfort in the way of the loTera arOM 
from the frequent yisits of Colonel Quentin, who had saoceeded 
in making himself a constant guest with the IVink^rB and 
the Grangers alike. 

" I wish you would not let that fellow come near too,'* 
Tyrone said to Jennie, one erening when there was a laige 
party in her sister's drawing-room and he had a chance of 
speaking to her. '' I don't like him, Jennie, and I hate to see 
him near you." 

** What can I do ?" she asked. ^* He comes here to Alida 
and Mr. Prinker. They like him." 

** Let them like him, if they will ; there is something about 
him I distrust and don't like. Take my word for it, Jennie, 
he is a low and worthless fellow. I haye an instinctiTe 
detestation of him. When he speaks to you I feel inclined to 
kick him out of the room." 

'' He was very kind," said Jennie, simply, " when poor papa 
-died. He is a plain, unaffected sort of person." 

''Unaffected! The fellow is as full of affectation as a 
schoolgirl." 

" He is a great friend of Mrs. Lorn," said Jennie, not 
without the least possible tinge of harmless malice. 

'* I don't know. Mrs. Lorn used to seem afraid of him^ 
and I don't think she has much sense in any case. Thesk 
the idea of the fellow thinking you would marry him. 
Absurd ! After that he ought to have had the sense to keep 



away." 



**You are not angry?" Jennie asked, pleadingly. "I 
wouldn't annoy you for a thousand such, but what can I do P 
I can't be uncivil ; there is no reason. But, if you like, I will 
never speak to him again, Tyrone. I will do anything you * 
like. How can a poor girl be more submissive ? They used 
to call me wilful and headstrong " 

^* I am afraid they call you so still," said Tyrone, smiling, 
^*when you wont take advice and renoimce me. No, 
Jennie ; do as you wilL I am a fool, aud an ungrateful one, 
too, to distress you about anything. Be as civil to Colonel 
Quentin as you think right. If he was kind to you, that 
gives him a claim on me ; and I don't think I ought to blame 
him if he fell in love with you." 
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** Oh, but he didn't ! I am sure he didn't ! It was some 
impulse of good nature." 

*' Well, let us put all that aside. He couldn't help himself^ 
I suppose ; and see, Jennie, I'll go and speak to him and be as 
cordial as I can presently, for your sake." 

So Tyrone did presently cross the room and talk to 
Quentin with grand civility, which perhaps in his secret 
heart our self-conceited young prince considered an immense 
act of condescension, quite enough to have effaced every 
unpleasant memory from the breast of the American. Indeed, 
under the conviction that he was doing a kind thing for 
Quentin, Mr. Tyrone began to feel positively genial and 
friendly towards him. It always softened Tyrone's heart to 
have a chance of doing a kindness to anybody. His bitterest 
enemy might have won him over by giving him a chance of 
doing that enemy a good turn. 

Colonel Quentin had half a dozen good reasons for dislik- 
ing Tyrone, one of the foremost of which was that his whole 
mind was set on injuring him, and he wanted a full and 
satisfactory justification. Another reason, and a strong one, 
was his uneasy conviction that Tyrone did not consider him a 
gentleman. Tyrone, he felt satisfied, could know nothing of 
his origin ; but yet Quentin believed that he was looked 
down upon, and he writhed under the thought. Quentin 
was sensitive and sore all over on this point ; it was the one 
chief weakness in a character that had otherwise no small 
amount of strength. 

He had strength enough not to show any of his feelings to 
Tyrone, and Jennie saw with some pleasure that they talked 
together in apparently a very friendly way. But Tyrone's 
little outburst of anger impressed her rather painfully. It 
brought with it a new and vague sense of alarm. It sug- 
gested something else to be thought of and guarded against. 
The girl sometimes wondered to herself what was becoming 
of the hot and petulant temper that used to distress her 
friends and herself. It was all absorbed, apparently, in the 
strength of her love — the love whereof she was always taking 
thought, and which, even while it most excited her anxiety, 
made her supreme joy in life, and left her neither time nor 
mood for petty anger and small gladnesses. 

Tyrone walked part of his way home that night in company 
with Colonel Quentin. As they were about to separate near 
the comer of Olarges Street, Quentin asked carelessly— 
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** Hare you heard lately from our friend MacanP" 

^' I have not heard anyihmg of Mr. Macan." (If Qaentin 
had not used the words " our friend" Tyrone would hsre 
«poken of " General" Macan, and willingly accorded to the 
Fenian, whom he rather liked, his coveted military honoun. 
But the words " our friend" grated on his ears.) ** There 
was no reason why he should write to me." 

"Indeed! I thought you were in communication. Bat 
Macan is such a negligent fellow; he is good for nothing 
until action of some kind begins." 

Tyrone smoked his cigar and remained rigidly silent. 

" You have heard, of course, of General Charette's escape?^ 
asked Quentin. 

" No. Has he escaped ?" 

'* Oh yes ; he is at large. I saw the telegram just now." 

" Can it be true ? Where did he escape from?" 

" I don't quite remember. Some one of your local prisons. 
I dare say he bribed the turnkey or something of the kind* 
Charette's a cool, cleyer fellow, with courage and stratagem 
enough for anything." 

"And this is certain ?" Tyrone asked, to whom it seemed 
a grave piece of news, considering the effect it was likely to 
have on Fenianism, which he had hoped was dying out. 

" Perfectly certain. He is probably with Macan by this 
time. We shall hear news of them before long, depend 
upon it." 

" I wish you foreigners would leave Ireland to herself,** 
said Tyrone, bitterly. " You can't help her. Colonel Quentin. 
The best thing you can do is to let her alone. The unsought 
services of a cosmopolitan desperado like this man Charette 
are the heaviest curse ever inflicted upon her. This was aU 
we wanted to complete our ruin." 

He tossed his cigar-end impatiently away and turned up 
Clarges Street in a somewhat petulant mood, and perhaps a 
little ashamed of his own petulance. But he really antici- 
pated only the worst results for Ireland from the escape of 
Charette. 

" If they had but let the fellow go," Tyrone said to himself, 
meaning by " they" the English Government ; " if they had 
only sent him away or let him go with utter indifference it 
might have done some good. But if this story of his esca|^ 
be true it is the very thing which, above all others, will 
delight the Munster and Connaught peasantry, just the 
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blending of craft and daring which thej emit in ; and the 
fellow will be a hero and a l^der, a chief to trust and belieye 
in. I feel strongly tempted to revive the old ridiculous 
quarrel, accept his challenge again, and do my best to blow 
bis brains out." 

With which charitable and Christianlike expression of 
legret, Tyrone put his latchkey into his door and opened it. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

Ttbokb was almost always the latest arrival in Madame 
Finel's house. A little tongue of flame was left burning in 
the gas-lamp in the hall, and another in the candelabrum 
uphdd by a tall lady in imitation bronze who stood in the 
lobby outside his sitting-room door. Beside the bronze lady 
was a small table whereon stood a taper, which Tyrone could 
light from the bronze lady's candelabrum, and thus, if he felt 
inclined, set the gas in his sitting-room burning. 

This night Tyrone went carelessly up the stairs, and when 
lie came to the lobby table was a little surprised to find that 
the taper was not there. The scent of cigar-smoke, too, 
seemed to fill the place, an unusual thing in his absence, for 
he was the only smoker imder the roof. He opened the door 
of his sitting-room. The gas was lighted, and a man was 
reclining on the sofa and smoking a cigar. The moment 
Tyrone entered the man sprang up and advanced to meet him 
with a profoimd bow. It was Charette. 

*' I have to ask a thousand pardons of Mr. Tyrone," said 
the General, '* for an intrusion so strange ; but I am a fugi- 
tive and an outlaw, and I ask for shelter on the threshold of 
my enemy. I stand like Coriolanus at the gate of Aufidius- 
Mr. Tyrone, I am your personal enemy. I am in your power. 
Surrender me, if you will, to British Lstw." 

"May I ask, General Charette," said Tyrone, who had 
now recovered his composure, " how you have come to do me 
the honour of occupying my rooms in my absence ?" 

" That is all simple. I escape from the prison — matters 
not how — I fly to London, the largest place, the most easy of 
refuge, in safety. I have no friends here but those who are 
in danger like myself. Naturally I think of an enemy who is 
|k man of honour. I come to your door ; I tell madame the 
concierge that I desire to wait for you; she allows me. That 
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is alL Hr. l^n^ne, we are enemies. We have yet a quarrel 
to fight out, which must be fought. Meantime I ask ftxr 
shelter irom you." 

Tyrone felt an unspeakable blending of dislike and curiositj 
as he looked at Charette. The rather flat nose, the receding^ 
forehead, the broad, pale-blue flashing eye, the wolf-like ex- 
pression in the mouth, with its lips that seemed to fold back 
as he spoke, the red hair and moustache, the exaggeration of 
tone and gesture, all made up a personage who might seem a 
buffoon if he were not so much of a brigand. The story of 
the man's life came back upon Tyrone ; of his ingrained pas- 
sion for conspiracy and delight in revolt, his insatiable thirst 
for bloodshed, his almost inconceivable eccentricities as a 
politician, and the utter recklessness with which he exposed 
his own life to every danger; and Tyrone could not help 
feeling a certain interest blended with his surprise and dis* 
pleasure. 

" I don't know, (Jeneral Charette," he said, slowly, " why 
you should expect safety here. You must have been seen 
entering this door, and I fear I am one of the suspected 
myself, although how innocently you know perfectly welL 
You know that I am entirely opposed to all your schemes, 
that I have no sympathy with what you call the Bevolution, 
and that I think the intrusion of your continental revolu- 
tionists is a bitter curse to Ireland. Why do you ask me to 
shelter you ?" 

" Because you are an Irish gentleman — they t<jll me of the 
blood of Irish princes — and, as I have said, because you are 
my enemy ! I only ask you to allow me to stay here until the 
early train for Paris to-morrow morning ; to permit me so 
£Eir to disguise myself here as I can, and to designate the 
way, when I am ready, to the nearest voiture — cab. Then I 
am gone, aiid that is all. But if you wish to surrender me to 
the police you can. Our quarrel, Mr. Tyrone, will not be 
embittered by your betraying me nor mitigated by your giving 
me your shelter. I appeal to you as a man of honour to his 
enemy." 

Then Charette fell back to the chimneypiece, leaned against 
it, inflated his chest, and resumed his cigar. He was now 
Coriolanus complete. The moment was delightful to hinu 
Life was to Charette always a grand theatric spectacle, in 
which he had the happy privilege of at once plajring the hero 
and contemplating his own performance. Charette had over 
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and over again prepared his dying speecbca and rehearsed hia 
djing attitudes. Death, in iLsy form, could hardly ,take him 
uiiftwares. He was ready with eometliiiig fine to eay if a 
bullet should strike him in the breast, or he should bo taken 
out for execution, or should expire wounded on a hospital hod 
with the Sister of Charity weeping beside him. The Revolu- 
tion — here, there, anywhere — was a stage for him. Perhaps 
the one only time when Fortune took him quite anexpectedly 
was when Tyrone's clenched hand struck him between the 
eyes. He had not studied anything appropriate and fine for 
a hero to say on being knocked down. Half bravo, half 
mountebank, he had at least the bloodthirsty courage of a 
Fra Diavolo as well as the careless, supple immoraJity of a 
Paillasse. To do him justice, bo would, were ho in Tyrone's 
place.haveshelteredhis worst enemy, were it at the risk of his 
own life. Todo him justice, too,hewouldhavethought it his 
&ir privilege and right to seduce the wife of bis dearest friend 
while sheltering, at that friend's utter risk, benea-th bis roof. 

TjTaae walked impatiently up and down bis room. 

" This is too much," he thought to himself, " What can 1 
do with this confounded fellow p I ought to hand bim over 
to the police at once, but I can't do so. This is what comes of 
not having been born a British churchwarden ! Confound it 
all ! I detest this man as much as any St. Pancras church- 
warden could do, but 1 can't give bim up. It would be some- 
thing quite new in the history of the house of Tyrone if the 
head of the family — head and body and all now — were to play 
the part of a British policeman. Why am I an anachronism ? ' 

He began, however, to see a certain humour in the whole 
adventure and to be amused by it, 

Oeneral Charctte kept his attitude and waited without a 
word or movement. His eyes were deficient in eyelashes and 
had an odd way of blinking, which gave somehow an additional 
expression of ferocious rccklesBuess to them. 

Tyrone stopped at last, 

" General Cliarette," bo said, " I can't refuse you shelter. 
I tell you frankly I almost wish I could. But if I help you 
to escape — and remember such an act will destroy me in 
public opinion here — will you promise to give up all plots and 
schemes for the benefit of unfortunate Ireland— all schemes of 
revolution ?" 

"I cannot accept shelter on conditions," said Charette, 
waving proudly the hand which held his dgar. " I think I 
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remember me of Mr. Tyrone once refusing safety under con 
ditions. It may be that the John Bull Gk)vemment itself 
would have let me off were I content to promise. No, 
Mr. Tyrone, I have consecrated my life to the cause of the 
oppressed nationalities. Ireland, your country, is oppressed. 
She has but to call on me — lo, I am there !** 

" Will you promise," Tyrone asked, with a smile which he 
could not repress, " to wait until she does call on you ?** 

" I can promise nothing, Mr. Tyrone. Man gives not what 
is not his own. My life is devoted to the cause of liberty. 
I am in your power. I have no claim on you, except the 
claim of revenge for a sanglant insult. I have obtruded 
myself on you. You can surrender me. That will only affect 
you. But to make a condition ; ah, well that, see you, would 
affect me. Mr. Tyrone — Jamais !" 

" Well,** said Tyrone, "you have trusted to me, and what- 
ever comes of it I cannot betray you. Will you then do me 
the favour to occupy my bedroom, General Charette P I will 
sleep here on the sofa.*' 

**No, not so,** the General replied, with a polite bow. " I, 
with your permission, will occupy the sofa; it's luxurious 
accommodation for one who has spent his boyhood and his 
manhood, as I have, in the great and the little war. Pardon ; 
do not urge me, it would but distress me. I must not intrude^ 
on your kindness too far. We are enemies, Mr. Tyrone, and 
must be enemies until the stain of a night be washed away. 
But for the moment you are only my too courteous host, and 
I am your guest profoundly obliged." 

Tyrone then offered his singular guest wine, brandy — 
anything. But Charette was a water-drinker, and seldom ate 
anything unless compelled by actual hunger. His cigar, ho 
said, was his only luxury. So Tyrone courteously bade him 
good-night, to which Charette replied by a profound bow, and 
then the perplexed host left his serene and self-contained guest. 

Tvrone went into his bedroom, but he felt little inclination 
for sleep. The nearness of Charette seemed to oppress him, 
and he could hear that Charette was wide awake, for the 
regular pufiing of the cigar went on as steadily as the throbbing 
of a steam -en i^^ine. Tyrone sat in an arm-chair and gave 
himself up to thought about his prospects, his life, the con- 
dition of his country, about Jennie and his love for her. He 
fell into iin uneasy sleej) at last, and he dreamed that 
Colonel Qiieutin was in the ue\t room with Charette, and 
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that both vere plotting some assasBin scheme. He sat? the 
room and Cha.rette and Quentin bo plainly — the two men 
mth their heada together, and Quentin's black eyes earnestly 
gazing into Charette's blinking, pale blae, hyena eyes — that 
when ho awoke with a start he felt certain Quentin was close 
at hand. There was no sound now from. Charette, and Tyrone 
could not resist the temptation to rise and go to the door of 
the room and look in. The door was open ; the lamps were 
burning ; the fire was out. Charette was not aaleep ; ho was 
seated at the centre-table with a military map spread out 
before him, in the study of which be was wholly absorbed. 
The professional revolutionist was studying bis part. Tyrone 
went back to hia room and presently fell into a deep sleep. 
When he woke, cold and shivering, he started up aud looked 
at bis watch. It was long past the hour when Charette 
o(^bt to have gone. He hurried into tbo drawing-roonu 
The lights were out ; the cold wintry sun was stealing in. 
Kobody was there. Tyrone might for a moment have fancied 
that the whole adventure was a dream, but that the cigar- 
aahes were strewn in little heaps over the table. On the 
chimney-piece there was a card set conspicuously up. Tyrone 
took it up ; it contained a few lines of Trench written in a 
neat, woman-like hand. 

"Thousand thanks. Another obligation to be fulfilled! 
One of enmity, one of gratitude ! I have not disturbed yon j 
it was not necessary. 1 have taken the liberty to help 
myself a little to the means of disguise, and aball bo eafe> 
Not adieu, but au revoir !" 



CHAPTEB XXVm. 

The news of the escape of Charette sent through IiondoQ a 
shock like that of an explosion. At this time the alarm of 
Fenianism was at its height. The movement, which at first 
people either discredited or laughed at, was now swelled np 
by natural exaggeration to the dimensions of a monstrous re- 
volutionary prodigy. Some terrible facts had made its eiist- 
ence manifest. Blood had been shed in more than one 
English town. In London itself a horrible crime, almost as 
remarkable for its stupidity as for its vrickcdness, had made 
society stand aghast. The undoubted presence and co-opera- 
tion of men like Charette, reeking from the smoke of cosmo- 
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politan and social reyolation, and the fact that Eng^land 
rather than Ireland seemed to be selected as the theatre of 
the performances, apparently warranted the appalling belief 
that Fenianism was a conspiracy against all social order — ^ 
vast and secret combination of brigands and assassins. No 
fear is so consuming and so contagious as that of assassina- 
tion by conspiracy. The average Englishman suddenly woke 
up to the knowledge of the imdoubted fact that in the midst 
of English cities there were desperate crimes to testify to the 
existence and the presence of that Fenianism which, if he had 
previously heard of it at all, he had only regarded as some 
ridiculous freak of harmless Irish folly. What wonder if he 
now was ready to believe any story of the dimensions, the 
deeds, the purposes of Fenianism ? What wonder that when 
his neighbour's chimney caught fire, he started up in terror,, 
believing that he was about to witness some awful deed of 
Fenian incendiarism ? The passengers in an omnibus on the 
south side of London were thrown into such an alarm that 
they flung themselves pell-mell into the road one evening, 
because in the dusk a man who hailed the omnibus, and was 
getting in, had a basketful of bottles in his hand, and spoke 
with an Irish accent. 

Justice, however, ought to be rendered to the singular fair- 
ness and solidity of the English population. For days and 
days a perfect panic prevailed. The Fenians were objects of un- 
mitigated horror. They were believed to be capable of any craft 
and crime. Some people saw Fenians and heard explosions 
everywhere. Yet it does not appear that even in the poorest 
and most ignorant quarters, any single person was molested 
or injured on the assumption that he was a Fenian. On the 
day when the panic might be said to have reached its height, 
a Fenian prisoner who was supposed, although probably with- 
out reason, to have been an accomplice in the worst and 
wildest of all the outrages, was brought up at one of the 
London police-courts for examination. A great crowd were 
gathered round the door. There were in the crowd a few 
Irishmen, who, as the prisoner passed in, had the temerity to 
greet him with a cheer. The bulk of the crowd met this 
untimely demonstration with no more vehement protest than 
a hiss. No attempt was made to harm one of the heedless 
sympathizers. 

Still this self-restraint was a tribute to law and fair-play ; 
by no means a mark of any absence of hatred and passion. 
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Of course it would have been idle to Buppoee tbat tbe average 

Xiondouer, to whom the whole existence of the Feniaji couspi* 
racy bad come with the shock of absolute surprise, could dis- 
tinguish between the rabble of assassins who bung on to the 
conspiracy, and men like Gharette or Macan. The latter was 
a brave, reckless, i^orant Irishman, animat«d chiefly by 
what he honestly believed to be a patriotic duty, but abso- 
lutely incapable of any cruel and cowardly deed. Cbarette 
was bloodthirsty enough in the way of revolutionary fightii^ ; 
but assassination was a thing as impossible to his nature as 
docile loyalty would have been. But the London public 
could not be expected to see all these differences. The word 
" Fenian" simply in their eyes meant incendiary and murderer. 
The newspapers rather heated than tempered the popular 
alarm and passion, for they competed with each other every 
day in the utterance of mere invective and denunciation of 
Fenianism in general, mixing it all up in one hideous hash of 
-a great criminalty. 

Kow this was the state of public feeling when the news 
came out that General Cbarette, who was Bupposed to be 
locked up safely in cue of the provincial prisons, bad made 
his escape. The escape had been managed with singular 
audacity and cunning. The event for the moment almost 
completely shattered public confidence. People innisted that 
among the very officios in our gaola there must be Fenians 
who were there for the set purpose of enabling their fellow- 
couspiratorB and criminals to escape. 

The day after tbat on which Tyrone woke and found 
Cbarette gone, saw an exciting scene in the House of Com- 
mons. Some question of public interest was coming on, 
which in itself would have filled the galleries. But besides 
lihis the notice paper contained a string of questions to be 
put to the Government on the subject of Charctte's escape, and 
the nature of the Fenian conspiracy, and the steps necessary 
to repress it. One question was a little peculiar. A Tory 
member proposed to ask Mr. Attorney -General whether he 
was in a position to confirm or deny a report which had 
found its way into some of the public journals, and which 
alleged that the person called General Charetto had been 
aided in his escape by a member of that Housa This question 
was founded on a pan^raph in an evening journal already 
mentioned, which gently expressed a hope that the earliest 
possible denial would be given to the common rumour that » 
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member of Parliament had assisted in the escape of the noto» 
rious Fenian, General Charette. 

Tyrone saw the paragraph, and it amazed him. He did 
not care about the charge against himself, as it obviously 
was, and ho had even made up his mind that as soon as he 
knew of Charette's safety, he would publicly avow and explain 
his own small and almost involuntary part in the escape of 
the desperado, who was his personal and implacable enemy. 
But he could not imderstand how anything of the matter 
came to be known so soon. Somewhere or other it seemed 
that there must be treachery; and revolving in his mind 
every possible and even impossible explanation, he could only 
think of one person to whom any suspicion whatever cotdd 
attach in his mind. Even that thought ho put away as un- 
worthy ; and be felt a little ashamed that personal prejudice 
and dislike should master him so far as to allow even a passing 
thought of the kind to arise. 

Mr. Prinker had secured places for his wife and Jennie in 
the Ladies' Gallery for that night — secured them days before, 
without any reference to the questions about Fenianism. He 
came home that day to luncheon at three ; the ladies were to 
be in their places in the House at half-past four; and ho 
brought the notice-paper with him. He showed the one sig- 
nificant question to Alicia : and he and she looked at each 
other, and then gave sidelong glances at Jennie. Our heroine 
knew perfectly well that something was up which concerned 
her. She had seen many of those sidelong glances of late, 
and they tried her temper terribly. Now, however, she 
resolved to keep her temper and her dignity, and not ask 
any question, or show any curiosity. 

" I think, my dear, your sister had better not go," said 
Mr. Prinker, at last, looking solemnly at Alicia. 

Alicia only said, "Oh, Jennie!" and looked sad, awful, 
unutterable things. 

"Has anything happened?" asked Jennie, turning pale 
and forgetting all about her dignity in a quick and shudder- 
ing alarm. She thought of some sudden death, some dreadful 
news. 

Alicia looked at her husband. 

" You had better let her see it, my dear," he said, with the 
air of one who would add, " She has brought it on herself. 
Her blood be on her own head." 

Alicia, who was profoundly grieved for Jennie, and did not 
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herself quite understand what the whole thing was about, 
handed Jennie the notice-paper, pointing to the particular 
place. 

Jennie took it with trembling hand and read several 
wrong questions up and down, here and there, and looked 
up at last in utter wonder and bewilderment. 

" What is it ?" she asked. " I don't understand all tliis 
stuff. Do, please, tell me. Is it a conundrum ? Wliat is it, 
Mr. Prinker?" 

" That question, my dear," Mr. Prinker replied, with an 
awful gentleness and forbearance which plainly meant to 
say, " I will not crush you with reproaches, however well 
deserved." 

Jennie read the question over and over again, but its 
phrases and formalities rather puzzled her, and she could 
only dimly guess from Mr. Prinker's manner that it must 
have some relation to Tjrroue. However, it was clear enough 
that no dreadful calamity had happened, but only that there 
was some charge to be made against Tyrone. This did not 
frighten her; it only threw her into the coolness of the 
defensive. 

" I don't think I understand all this," she said; " do, please, 
explain it. I don't know anything about Q-eneral Charette 
and Mr. Attorney-General; what is it all, Alicia?" 

" Oh, my dear !" Alicia shrugged her shoulders, looked 
sad and sympathetic, but did not explain. In fsix^t she 
could not. 

"You see," said Mr. Prinker, slowly, "this is evidently 
aimed at Mr. Tyrone— evidently ; the paper almost says so— 
there can be no other member of the House of Commons to 
whom such a thing could apply. Helping that Fenian 
scoundrel to escape! Oh!" and Mr. Rrinker waved his 
hand, to signify that the guilt and shame of the thing went 
quite beyond words. 

"Perhaps it's not true," Alicia mildly pleaded. "The 
papers say such odd things sometimes. Perhaps it's not 
true, dear." 

" Perhaps not," said Jennie, very composedly; " if there was 
anything wrong in it, you may say it certainly is not true, 
Alicia. Mr. Tyrone does nothing that is wrong. I really 
don't know whether helping this man to escape was wrong or 
right ; but if it was wrong then you may be quite certain 
Mr. Tyrone never did it. 80 I think we need not alarm or 
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disiaress ourselyeB. I should like to go all the more now, 
Mr. Prinker, if you please— if you ha^e no objection." 

Our Jennie was, as we know, a young woman fiur from &ult» 
less ; when her voice assumed a certain decided tone, weaker 
people did not generally care to argue a point with her. 
They found they got on better by giving way. Mr. Prinker 
did not dispute this point ; he only thought how well he was 
suited in Alicia, and how lucky he was not to have thought 
of marrying Jennie. Yet with her kindling eyes, her cheeks 
just faintly tini^ed with colour, her white, clear forehead, her 
compressed red lips, and her bosom panting with kept-down 
emotion, Jennie was at that very moment as charming an 
embodiment of generous, emotional, and noble girlhood as 
one could have seen — not to be exchanged by any man with 
heart and senses for the purest specimen of the docile, duU, 
and colourless housewife* 

The House of Commons was very full. Jennie had begun 
to understand its ways now protty well. She looked eagerly 
towards the place where her hero usually sat, and saw that 
he was already there. If Jennie saw Tyrone half-a-dozen 
times in the day her heart always beat quickly and a faint 
mist dimmed her eyes for a moment each time when her 
glance first rested on him. How handsome he looked, and 
calm and even nonchalant. His eyes many times went up 
towards the gilded bars behind which she sat, and she kni-w 
ho was looking for her, although he could not see her. She 
felt delighted and proud. Think of his looking for her at 
such a moment. It was like a hero just going into battle 
giving his last thought to his love. Jennie was a sadly 
unpatriotic little English girl. Had Tyrone really favoured 
the Fenian conspirators it would hardly have made much dif- 
ference to her ; she would ]>robably have thought that they 
must be in the right when Tyrone approved of them. 

A gre«at deal of buzzing and murmuring talk went on 
below, of which Jennie could make out nothing. She under- 
stood enough now of the business of the House to know that 
when a member rose with a printed pai>er in his hand and 
muttered a few words, or made dumb show, that was an 
honourable gentleman putting a question to the ministers. 
She also knew that when somebody got up from the minis- 
terial benches and whispered something, and made a few 
awkward gestures, that was a right honourable gentleman, a 
memberof her]Vlajesty*8 Government, giving a reply; moreover. 
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•be W&3 well avare that when Bome reoll; intersHting qoes- 
tion was to be put and answered, there would be cries of 
^' Order!" and then a profound silence, and some sharp 
request to " Speak up !" if the orator failed to make his voice 
heard. 

Now for it ! A buzz, a hush, then several cries of " Order I" 
An intense eagerness everywhere, and then a member rose 
from the Opposition benches, and in a vigorous tone and with 
lungs that cheerily suggested the hunting- field, begged to 
ask the Attorney-General if he was in a position to inform 
the House whether there was any truth in tho report, that 
the person called General Charette had been assisted in 
htB escape by a member of that House. Loud cries of 
"Hear! hear !" followed the question. 

Jennie looked to where Tyrone sat Ho seemed quite com- 
posed and cool. She almost wished he had looked a, little 
more angry at the charge. 

Tho Attorney- General arose, and drily replied that Her 
Majesty's Government had no information whatever on the 
subject. This was so disappointing and such an auti-climax 
to all expectation that some frivolous members actually 
laughed. 

Is that oUP Is the incident all over? Ko; for in a 
moment Tyrone rose, and there were at once loud cries of 
" Hear! hear!" and "Order! order!" and calls for silence. 
Everybody knew that he was the member pointed out, and 
almost everybody supposed that he was about to deny the 
charge. Therefore when he began by asking the permission 
of the House to say a few words of personal explanation 
there were renewed cries of " Hear! hear !" The House of 
Commons has generally a good deal of the eapril de corpt, 
and is glad when any o£ its members can clear himself of any 
personal charge. 

" I assume," IVrone SMd, amid a breathless silence — every 
syllable he spoke in bis clear strong voice piercing into Jennie's 
very heart — " I assume that the question of the honourable 
member opposite is levelled at me, and I hasten to give it 
that answer which Her Majesty's Government were naturally 
unable to give. But as I wish to add a few words of expla- 
nation I will put myself in order by moving the adjournment 
of the House." (Jennie was now adept enough in the in- 
tricaiies of parliamentary forma to know that on such an 
occasion as the present, when a member desired to do some- 
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thing more than put a mere question or give a dry answer, 
he obtained the right to make a speech by moving, pro 
formd, the adjournment of the House. Her heart beat more 
"wildly than ever, for now she knew that Tyrone had no 
simple denial to offer. The same impression ran with a thrill 
through the House.) "Let me begin by a direct answer to 
the question. I did give shelter for a few hours to the 
escaped prisouer, Gt?nerai Charette !" 

There was a moment's breathless pause, and then a roar of 
anger broke from almost all parts of the House. Tyrone 
endeavoured to go on with his explanation, but in truth he 
had made a fatal mistake. He wished now to express once 
more, and with emphasis, his utter disapproval of Charette's 
scheme, and even of Charette's i)ersonal career, and to ex- 
plain under what unexpected conditions it was put upon him 
either to shelter the fugitive or to act the part of a police- 
constable, and hand him over to justice. But he ought to 
have begun with that explanation, and thus disposed the 
House to judge at once justly and leniently of his offence. 
He might then have been allowed to say that it was his 
purpose to have frankly laid bare to the Government his part 
in the whole transacrtion ; but that when he saw the notice of 
a question to be askcil in Parliament he deemed it more 
respectful to the House of Commons to offer his explanation 
there. Tyrone, as we know, had a general respect for the 
House, and believed in its general fairness and good spirit. 
But on this occasion, as on many others, a feeling of perhaps 
mistaken chivalry possessed him, and made him believe that 
it would be unmanly to iKJgin with an excuse. The frank 
avowal of the fact, j»lain and square first, he thought, and 
the explanation afterwards. 

But it was now too late. The temper of the House was 
roused beyond all control. Tyrone's avowal seemed an insult 
and a dofiance ilunc: in the face of Parliament, 'i'he horror 
of Fenianism was rabid. The House roared at Tvrone, and 
endeavoured to drown his voice. He kept his place calm and 
finn, and in every interval of the storm of anger he en- 
deavoured to send the clear tones of his voice ringini?throu2:h 
tlie House. But no assemblv in the world is so tumultuous 
as the House of Commons when once it breaks fairlv loose. 
A great number of passionate young loyalists had determined 
that Tyrone should not be heard. " He shan't be heard — 
no Feuiim shall be heard here !" was yelled by a whole chorus 
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of fbrioua voices. If Jennie bad had time for ancb thoughts, 
she would have been immensely amused at the grotesque 
(pectacle of four or five hundred grown men all jumjiing up, 
Dawhng and gesticulating together. Tyrone kept his pla«e, 
the onlv calm and motionless figure erect in that tumultuous 
aesemi ly. There were a few other figures indeed equally calm, 
but not erect. The Speaker sat in hie chair silent and composed 
as a graven imaife- The principal members of the Govern- 
ment and two or three of the foremost leaders of the Opposi- 
tion threw themselves back in their scats, and awaited the 
end without the slightest expression of emotion, as if it were 
all only a form which had to be got through somehow, and 
called for no observation. All the other figures were wild 
with incessant motion and sound. Whenever the tempest of 
yelliug died away for a moment, and a word from Tyrone 
made itself heard, the mere sound lent new energy to the 
storm, and a perfect hurricane of roaring swept over the 
House. A few Irish members roared for a hearing for Tyrone, 
bat they might as well have roared against him, for their 
voices only swelled the common chorus. Tyrone was not 
popular among the Irish menibers ; some thought he went 
much too far, others thought ho did not go half far enough ; 
many believed him to be at least a Fenian sympathiser and 
condemned him accordingly ; others insisted that he was 
only looking for a place under Government. Some steady 
old fellowa thought him wild and disai]>ated, others com- 
plained of his Bi^lf- conceit, and thought he gave himself airs. 
There was little cordiality in the support which bo got now 
from 1 s countrymen ; such as it was, it was giveu to his 
nationality rather than to himself. 

Jennie couid not make out a word in all the din — there 
was in fact nothing to make out ; it was only anger and 
noise — five hundred men against one. The House of Com- 
mons does not look dif-Tiificd on such occasions, evrn when 
its anger is righteous. The one man has always this advan- 
tage over the live hundred, that he can maintain the dignity 
of isolation and composure, and seems to bo uumanlully set 

How odd the faces looked I Strange — these bellowing 
gesticulating men, who looked like maniacs broken tooae, are 
gentlemen, fathers of families, scholars, men of rank, Bcl- 
gravian swells, aristocrat'). There is the pink of court<-sy and 
chivalry, the Hon. Colonel Maidstone, so iamed in the Crimea^ 
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60 delightful at a Bichmond strawberry breaikfiEwt, lie is 
"bawling like a cabman, and his face is turning the colour of 
-a purple grape. That £ftt florid man — indeed they are all 
florid now — who is bursting out of his waistcoat — his sus- 
penders can be seen distinctly as he half rises and shakes his 
fist — that is a steady City magnate, whose daughters, elderly 
young women already, are in the Ladies' GkkUery, and look 
down on their bellowing and jumping papa. That strong, 
•clear, well-sustained shriek, which the most accomplished ^fomin 
of Seven Dials would admit to be a feat for his envy, is the 
proud achievement of the heir to a dukedom. The hoarse noise 
which issues from yonder stout, short, grey- whiskered per- 
sonage, who looks stolidly before him, and bawls unmoving, 
is a voice that has shouted a word of command through many 
ocean tempests and some close battles on the sea. That tail 
person yonder with the long, fair whiskers, who stamps and 
leaps like a gigantic punchincUo, holds high office in Her 
Majesty's household, and is an authority on Court etiquette. 
Not one of these men would individually and singly do a rude 
or offeasive thing. Together they form a pell-mell mass of 
▼ociferous maniacs. Men are howling in furious demonstra- 
t'on of rage let loose who would scorn to show the slightest 
emotion if ordered to lead a forlorn hope. That great 
railway man, who now looks as if he ought to be in a 
padded cell, would preserve a smooth aspect and a com- 
placent smile if some news were announced to him which 
threatened the wreck of his dearest schemes and the ruin of 
his fortune. 

Jennie took in the whole field of sight, her chief emotion 
being simple anger at the men who tried to shout down her 
hero, but with some room left in her breast for wonder 
that rational creatures could make such an exhibition of 
themselves. She saw Captain Cadsby flourishing his gloves 
wildly, and saw that his jaws were distended to their utmost 
limits to let out the sound. Fixing this one little face, and 
framing it separately from out the crowd, it did not look 
manly or fascinating. Jennie thought Mr. Prinker looked 
better even, for although he too was apparently joining in the 
uproar, he did not distend his features, and he kept his hands 
down. Of course she thought Tyrone looked splendid and 
noble. He still stood there, tall, graceful, self-possessed, 
enjoying, in an artistic point of view, all the immense advan* 
tages of his lonely, self-reliant, hopeless position. He had no 
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need to distend his features or to exert himself. No expla- 
nation could be heard above that storm. He could only wait. 
At last it became evident that waiting was.in vain, and was 
only undignified. Seizing an instant of comparative lull, he 
gent the words through the benches and galleries — "The 
House has refused to hear my explanation — I ask the public 
to judge between it and me !" And then with these words, 
heard here and lost there, he sat down amid a roar of wild 
and overwhelming triumph. Then, while the shout of the 
victorious five hundred was still at its height, Tyrone rose 
from his place, bowed to the Speaker, and walked slowly out 
of the House. 

The whole scene then grew misty in Jennie's eyes, and sho 
whispered to her sister, " Alicia dear, I should like to go 
home." Alicia good-naturedly pressed her hand. Mr. Prinker 
presently came and hurried them to the carriage through all 
manner of devious corridors and small passages. He put 
them into the carriage and returned to the House. He was 
fussy and flurried, and hardly spoke. Jennie remained silent 
nearly all the way ; only once she broke out with the 
ejaculation — 

" What cowards men are !" 

" Cowards, dear ?*' Alicia echoed. 

" Yes ; cowards, cowards ! A whole mob of them against 
one !" 

" I suppose we must make allowance," Mr. Prinker in- 
sinuated. " What a pity it was that Mr. Tyrone should have 
acted so ! I wonder why he did it ?" 

"Did what?" 

" Helped that dreadful man to escape." 

" Mr. Tyrone only does what is right. They could not 
understand a nature like hiia, those cowards who shouted at 
him," said Jennie, imperatively and decisively. 

Alicia only sighed. She was sorry for Jennie, and saw 
terrible storms ahead. She expected that Mr. Prinker would 
want to do wise and awful things to-morrow. But it would 
be of no use, she thought, attempting to remonstrate with 
Jennie. "I can't do anything," Alicia said to herself; 
" Mr. Prinker and she must really settle it between them. 
Oh, what a pity she ever saw him." The " him" in this 
sentence meant Tyrone. Alicia had never herself seen any- 
thing much in l^rone. He was very handsome, and had a 
good figure, and all that; and Aunt Granger particularly 
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admired his legs ; but Alicia did not care mneh about I^b^ 
and she never quite understood Tyrone's manner, or exactly 
followed what he was talking about. 

It was still early in the evening. Mr. Prinker and Colonel 
Quentin came to dinner at eight. Jennie dressed herself as 
becomingly as she could, and came to dinner, proud and half 
defiant, determined to show no emotion of any kind. Not 
one word was said about the scene in the House. When 
Alicia and Jennie left the dining-room, Jennie went to her 
harp and tried to play. The only notes she could sound, 
were those of that wild, sweet passionate air which she had 
first played to Tyrone. She could not bear it ; and at last 
she burst into tears and hurried out of the drawing-room, 
making gestures half passionate, half imploring to Alicia, not 
to follow her. 

Colonel Quentin did not make his appearance in the 
drawing-room. He sent his excuses by Mr. Prinker, who 
came up alone, and seemed much relieved to find only his wife. 

" Alicia, my love," Mr. Prinker said, " that man must 
never come here again ?" 
What man, Robert r" 

That fellow Tyrone. It's all absurd, you know, ridiculous, 
disgraceful ! Your sister must have some sense ; I wonder 
at her want of spirit — want of spirit, positively." 

Alicia shook her head in gentle deprecation. Alas, want of 
spirit was not the fault usually attributed to Jennie. 

" I call it want of spirit, and nothing else," said Mr. Prinker. 
'^ An English girl ought to be ashamed to have anything to 
do with a disloyal Irish conspirator ! That man is an enemy 
of the Queeu, and the throne, and the Church, and everything. 
I mean, everything that English people are bound to re- 
spect." 

" I am sure Jennie doesn't mean to be an enemy to the 
throne and the Church and all that," pleaded Alicia. " But 
she doesn't think about it, Robert, in tiiat light." 

" Then we must get her to think about it in that light ; 
we must put it to her in that light. We must be firm with 
her, very firm." 

Alicia had a great deal of firmness. She revered her 
husband's wisdom in general ; and in this case her opinion 
went entirely with his ; but though she reverenced wisdom, 
she sometimes would have liked in her heart a little of the 
quiet wisdom which lets things pass off easily. The fimmess 
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of some people sometimes made her as nervous in advance 
as the popping off of a soda-water cork bj an awkward 
hand — a thing which she always disliked. 

" Jennie is a little peculiar, Robert, dear," she said — as if 
Robert didn't know! "We shall have to be careful. To 
be harsh with her might only make her do the very thing we 
don't want. It generally did. We almost always found, 
poor papa and I, that we could manage things ever so much 
better by coming about them indirectly. Oh, Robert, I am 
so sorry for her. I know she is suffering ever so much, though 
she won't say it. She is so sweet and good, though she has 
odd ways. Oh, I wish she had never seen him." 

" Yes, yes, of course, exactly. But that can't be helped 
now. I am not going to let your sister, my love, be sacrificed 
to a Fenian and a pauper, and, yes, and a libertine, a down- 
right libertine, Alicia; yes, I know what I am speaking 
about, you may be sure, although one can't exactly " 

Then Mr. Prinker waved his hands grandly as if to inti- 
mate that only his sense of what was due to the presence 
of a lady forbade him to make some terrible revelation. 
Mr. Prinker always held that even married women should 
never be supposed to know anything more than it was proper 
for school-girls to speak of. 

" I never liked hiui," said Alicia, simply, " But I thought 
he was very good — now." 

" I am sorry to say that that is not so. People like that 
don't get better ; they get worse." 

" That would be dreadful for dear Jennie." 

"It shan't happen, Alicia. I'll put a stop to it. I'm 
determined upon that ! Anyhow he shall never enter these 
doors again. I'll write to him and tell him so." 

" If we could only first prevail on Jennie " 

" He shan't come into this house, Alicia, any more, what- 
ever happens." 

Alicia felt wretchedly uncomfortable. 

** I think, Robert, if it could be explained to Jennie, made 
certain in some way, that Mr. Tyrone really was a bad man ; 
if she could be convinced of that, she would give him up. 
Oh, I am sure she would ! But it would be so hard to con- 
vince her. She thinks he is a regular hero and an angel — 
girls arc so queer! But if she could be satisfied " 

" How could that be ? How could you talk to a girl about 
such things ? How could any one explain to a girl that " 
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Mr. Prinker waved his hands again to suggest meanings 
lejond the power of modest words. 

" Yes, I suppose so/' Alicia said in assent, though she did 
not well know what she supposed, and what it was that one 
could or could not explain to a girl. 

*' No, my love," Mr. Prinker continued, grandly, ** your 
sister is too young to judge of these things for herself^ and 
she must allow herself to he guided by us who have her 
interest at heart. We must save her, my dear, firom all this. 
She has no other friends." 

Mr. Prinker looked really concerned for Jennie, and manly 
in his honest wrong-headedncss. Alicia's eyes filled with tears. 

** There's Quentin now," said Mr. Prinker, abruptly. ** Look 
at Quentin ; a clever fellow — a rising man — ^he has English 
blood in his veins. Quentin, family all English on both sides. 
Quentin has spoken to me to-night frankly about your sister, 
and of course I promised to speak to you. Quentin wants to 
ask Jennie to marry him ; and I t«^ll you what, Alicia, his 
prospects arc excellent, and she couldn't do a better thing." 

''I always knew Colonel Quentin admired Jennie," said 
Alicia. '' I wish she would have him ; it would be better in 
every way." 

At the bottom of the hearts of this excellent elderly man 
and this good and \inselfish young woman there was a lurking 
sense that Tyrone, with all his poverty, had always looked 
down upon them, and thought them beneath him in social 
position, and that were there no solid advantages to be had 
from it, it would be uncomfortable to have such a connexion. 

" Well, we must break off this most unfortunate eng^age- 
ment, anyhow," said Mr. Prinker, rising with resolute aspect, 
and preparing to withdraw to his study. Alicia assumed that 
ho was going to write to Tyrone, and she almost trembled, 
but she felt sure that her husband was right ; and thus these 
two good people, faithfully acting on their conviction for the- 
best, set themselves to plot for an object which, were it to 
succeed, must mar two generous lives, and set the heart of a 
pure and spirited girl bleeding for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



Next morning Tyrone found three letters awaiting him 
which promised, ea<:h by a handwriting he knew, to be some- 
thing out of the ordinary mass of applications) remonstninceB, 
petitions, complninta, denunciations, and invitations, which ft 
conspicuouB member of Parliament is in the daily habit of 
finding at his table. One was in the hand of Mrs. Lorn, and 
Tyrone gave it the precedence, opening it, however, rather 
reluctantly. It was short. 

" I beg of you, my dear &iead, to come and see me to-day. 
I so want to Bee you. Any time after three. Selina." 

Another letter was from Paris, and was inscribed in the 
manly hand of Qcneral Macan. 

" The Hon. Mr. Tyrone. " Grand Hotel, Paria. 

" DsAS Sib,— Before this reaches you, I shall be on m; 
way to the bosom of the unnatural parent — stepmother, I 
mean — London, of course. Great things are in the womb of 
Time — droll, too, beoiuse Time, I think, is generally repre- 
sented as a man. I hope you will not object to my calling 
on you. Would not intrude, but necessity has no laws of 
etiquette. The times are out of joint! Some of us are 
determined to try to set them right. Por Ireland! 

"Fblix Macan (General)." 

"Confound this mad buffoon!" said Tyrone to himself. 
" Am I to be the confidant and butt of all the crazy Penians 
of the world?" 

Then he took up Mr. Prinker's letter, for that was the 
third, and it was in obedience to some impulse he could not 
ex])lain that be had kept it to the last. He opened it slowly, 
anticipating vaguely something dis^reeable, and he read : 

" Sib, — On behalf of my wife, the nearest surviving relative 
of Miss Jennie Aspar, and on behalf of myself, who may be 
regarded morally, if not in strict law, as the guardian of that 
young lady, I have to urge upon you the extreme desirability 
of your relinquishing all idea of an engagement with her. 
Mrs. Frinker and myself are convinced that such an engage- 
ment was only accepted in an incautious moment by a young 
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ladj of impalsive character ; and we are equally conTinced 
diat it is imperative on us, as entrusted with the responsibility 
of watching over her interest and her happiness, to insist 
upon its being relinquished. I think jou will yourself see, 
after recent events, the impossibility of any matrimonial 
:x)ntract between a lady of loyal English family and yourself, 
dven if there were not other objections of a grave and 
personal character on which, for obvious reasons, I forbear to 
dwell — to render such a scheme dangerous for the happiness 
of the young lady, and entirely undesirable to her relations 
and connections. I trust you will see the necessity of refrain- 
ing from any course which would place a young lady, still 
considerably under age, in a position of antagonism with her 
Duly relatives ; and in any case Mrs. Prinker and myself feel 
reluctantly compelled to decline the honour of any further 
▼isits from vou. 

" I have the honour to be, Sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

" Egbert John Prinker. 

" Maurice Fitz Hugh Tyrone, Esq., M.P." 

It would indeed be idle to attempt any adequate descrip- 
tion of the effect which this letter produced upon the proud 
and impetuous spirit of Tyrone. His character was of that 
peculiarly Celtic mould so common among the hii^her tem- 
peraments of the race, but so seldom described in literature ; 
the character, above all other thiu^js, sensitive, and in no 
ignoble or selfish way egotistical. There was little in Tyrone 
of that serene, self-satisfied Anglo-Saxon pride which can 
take no offence from any source that seems beneath itself. 
Men like Tvrone are usuallv far too sensitive for their own 
happiness, and even for their own pride. Full of p Tsonal 
courage, delighting in all antagonism and stress and danger, 
as in a bracing breeze, our young hero always found a certain 
soothing and gratifying personal influence in that very an- 
tagonism which animated and sustained his self-respect. In 
the wreck of his personal fortunes ; in the conviction that he 
had himself been to blame for the pecuniary di3i«;ulti.'S 
which cramped him ; in his shame and reirrct for his past 
follies and weaknesses, there was something exalting in the 
thought that he could still make himself wi>rth d^nuntiation 
and opposition. But this letter from Mr. Prink»»r smote him 
with the bitterest pang of humiliation. It did not as yet 
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pre him mncli diaappointment or alarm, for be did not 
believe tliat anything Mr. Prinker could possibly do would 
control or influence Jennie. Of her heart and her devotion 
our young prince thought himself tolerably sure. But bo felt 
tbe insult coDtained in old Prinker's letter as a chained man 
might have felt a blow in tbe face which bo cannot resent. 
In his heart, Tyrone had always bebeved himself to be making 
a profound sacrifice to love when he stooped to a conntixion 
with Mr. Prinker. What he hod never dreamed of was that 
be, tbo heir of all the ages of tbe Tyroncs, could be rejected 
with contumely — spumed from Mr. Prinker's door ! Ho had 
abased aU bis fantastic and mediieval pride of family at tlio 
feet of a commonplace vulgar pameiiw blockhead, and bis 
homage had been rejected with contempt! Ob, bow pro- 
foundly and passionately be felt the insult, and how impotent 
he was to resent it I 

The letter at first dazzled bim. He stood like one stupefied 
by the unexpected, unimagined shock. He read it over a^^aiu 
and again, until its ponderous passages bad sunk deeply into 
bia memory and his heart ; then, in a sudden fit of unreasoning 
passion, he flung the letter into the grate, and stamped it 
furiously down among the coals. This little piece of foUy did 
him good ; it brought bim to himself as a shower of cold 
water might have done, for it showed him what depth of 
impotent foolery a man may descend to who fiinga awav his 
self-control. Tyroue smiled very grimly at his own violence, 
and, at some risk to his fingers, hastily rescued Mr. Prinker's 
letter. 

Ecuson came back to his mind with the act, and with reason 
came a rush of love. 

" Jennie must be thought of first in all this," he said to him- 
self ; " nothing shall bo done that could distress Jennie, It's 
a thousand times worse for her than for me. Sh>: will have 
to endure those people all day long, and every day, until I can 
manage to release her. She's worth it all — worth anything. 
Come, there is one good thing in all this. She says I despise 
her people. Well, she shall see ! They insult me, aud show 
that they <1eapise me. She shall see that I can bear all that 
for her sake." 

Tyrone was not a hero, a philosopher, or a Christian 
martyr. But there was, perhaps, in bis resolute self-abnega- 
tion, at least a daeb of the heroic, the philosophic, and tbe 
Guristiaa. 
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He sat down to write an instant reply to Mr. PrinVer, 
which he was resolved should be good-tempered and for- 
bearing. But he stopped at the end of the first sentence. 
•* Printer is such a pompous old ass," he thought, "that if I 
am too civil he*ll only grow more insolent — and then I shall 
be certain to lose mj temper. That wont da" 

So he tore up the sheet of pai)er, threw it in the fire, and 
walked up and down the room. " Shall I answer it at all ?'* 
he asked himself. " What have I to do with the fellow ? 
He is not Jennie*s guardian." 

Then again he thought, "Jennie is in his house, and if he's 
not conciliated it will be uncomfortable for her." 

And again. " No. I'll have no more of this ! Til ask 
Jennie to marry me at once." 

Perhaps, in Tyrone's perplexity, it was somewhat of a relief 
to him to know by some loud talk in the hall below, that a 
pertinacious visitor was about to intrude upon him. This 
would, perforce, give him pause and breathing time. But he 
was hardly delighted when a loud creaking step was heard 
iX)ming up the stairs, and his door was unceremoniously 
opened, and the stalwart figure of Greneral Macan strode into 
the room. 

" Hail to the Chief !" exclaimed Macan, in his broad, cheery 
Irish tones. " How do you do, Mr. Tyrone — Tyrone, I mean. 
Back luck to the * Mister ' — it don't suit you at all." 

There was no beiug out of humour with Macan, for he would 
not have it. Tyrone would much rather not have had his 
presence then, but he bore up. 

" I didn't expect to see you so soon. General Macan." 

" And didn't want to see me at all, perhaps ? I know — and 
I don't blame you. But noblesse oblige : a Tyrone can't shut 
his door against one who comes in the name of the old ancient 
country." 

" Sit down, General Macan," Tyrone said, with rather 
enforced politeness. "Pray excuse me if I can't quite 
uphold the character of the Tyrones for hospitality to-day. 
I am pressed for time, and I expect all manner of visitors 
presently." 

" I'U not keep you long. To tell the truth, I rather 
took you by surprise — crossed the Channel with my own 
letter, I suppose. I persuaded your worthy landlady to let 
me up. At Beauty's door of glass, you know, where wealth 
and wit once stood, wealth couldn't get in for all his golden 
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iey — but wit hrought hia diamond and cut his bright way 
through ! Things are different now, I'm thinking. The 
girU would rather let in Wealth— with the carriage and 
the bouse in Fifth Avenue, or Beltrrave Square — and leave 
poor Wit out in the cold, cracking jokes to try to keep up bis 
spirits, anil show that he could bear it." 

" But I have really so little time " 

" Bight you are ! I'll coiue to the point, and once I come 
to it, I'll stick to it. Look here, Tyrone ! Give up those 
fellows here, and all your rubbish of constituti'>nat agitation, 
and come with ua ! I've read the papers to-day, and didn't 
I see bow you were treated, and the cause of Ireland too 1 
Give up tbeir humbugging Parliament ! England is nearly 
played out — you may bet your money on that! Come with 
us, as your ancestors did before you ! Don't leave it to l)e 
said that there was a struggle for the independence of old 
Ireland, without a Tyrone in the thick of it." Genuine tears 
of enthusiasm sparkled in Macan's eyes. 

"General Macan, I have told you over and over again that 
I disapprove of your schemes altogether, and that I haven't 
the slightest faith in them. I had some hope that you bad 
given them up." 

" Given them up t Give Ireland up ! Never, by the holy 
poker — so long as there's a puff of wind in Felix Macan !" 

" Macan, this is sheer madness ! It is only provoking mere 
bloodsht'il, without a chance of success or credit. Do try to 
look at this thing with the eye of a rational creature. If 
you think of nothing else, think of the strength of England." 

" That for the strength of England !" exclaimed MatAn, 
snapping his fin<*ers. " England's honeycombed like an old 
riHu-barrel. She's undermined — the heart ia out of her! 
We have her working men with us, — the true grit— Repub- 
licans to the biickbone, every man jack of them ! We've telt 
our way ! Tvnme, I beg your pardon ; but it's of no use 
talking. We've figured all this up, I can tell you ; and we know 
what we're about. Old Europe's a powder-magazine, air, and 
we're going to throw in a spark. We'll fly the Green Hag, I 
say, before many days, if it's pleasing to God !" 

"Then don't tell me any more of your schemes. I repu- 
diate them from first to last." Tyrone stood up as if to 
intimate that he would hear no more. 

" See here, Tyrone— wait a bit— think of it for God's sake 
and Ireland's before you refiuel What hope have you from 
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the roaring mob of Saxons that bowled you down last night P 
Did they show fair play ? Is it to them you look for redress 
of the wrongs of Ireland ? Don't they despise Ireland ? Don't 
they despise you because you bear an Irish name and an Irish 
heart P Unprized are her sons till they learn to betray ! Ay, 
sure enough ! Come with us ! we have men, we have the 
sinews of war — heaps of money. We have a cause ! We'll ■ 
put you in your right place, and make you a chief and a 
leader. We have a cause, better than sdl ! Look on this 
picture — and on this, Tyrone ! Better to fight for your coun- 
try on the hill side than to be shouted down by the beastly 
bellowing of a set of Cockney scamps !" 

"The Cockney scamps, as you call them," said Tyrone, 
"don't blow up women and children with gunpowder, or 
shoot men in the back, which is more than can be said for 
some of your associates, Macan ! Look on that side of the 
picture." 

" Blood alive !" said Macan, carefully depositing his hat 
upon the ground, and solemnly rising to his feet, with his 
eyes staring wildly, " you don't think, Tyrone, that any one 
of us had anything to do with those things ?" 

" I know that you hadn't ; and bad as that fellow Charette 
is, I don't suppose he had." 

" Oh, may I never ! Devil a taste ! The red-headed 
thief's a soldier to the backbone ! By the immortal Jupiter, 
Tyrone, I'd almost cut off that right hand" — he extended a 
brawny fist, bursting out of the bright yellow glove that strove 
to contain it — "for the pleasure of shooting the blackguards 
that do those things. See that if I wouldn't !" 

" That's all very well," Tyrone said. " I believe you, 
Macan ; these cowardly crimes have nothing Irish in their 
nature that I can see. But you set a conspiracy going, and 
you stir up all manner of passion for riot and blood, and you 
have no control over the people you draw into the thing, and 
the Ufatui-al result is some frightful business like this. I tell 
you plainly, that I think you are re8jM)nsible for such results ; 
and if there were no other reason but that I would hold back 
from you. Keniember that this is the first time such things 
have been done in the name of Ireland !" 

" By the immortal Jupiter, and that's true enough !" said 
Macan, pulling off one of his gloves, crumbling it into a bull^ 
flinging it on the table, and bringing his hand down upon it 
with a bang, as if he must relieve his feelings by cruishin^ 
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anmethmg. " It's true, Tyrone, and pity 'tis 'tie true, sir I 
1 iiaid aa much myself wlieu I heard of it. I felt like throw- 
ing over the wliole thing. Oh, for a tongue, sir, to curse the 
slave 1 These things bring disgrace upou us. I heard it in 
Paris, standing on the steps of the Grand Hotel, smoking 
and looking into the court-yard : up there comes a French 
fellow, and saya to a Britisher in his broken English, ' Have 
you hear ze news from Londres ? No? Ze Feninns explode 
ze houses, murder ze womans and childs !' ' ^Vho murder 
women and children P' says I. ' The Fenians,' says he, 
'You're a damned liar,' says I, right away, quick as a flaah — 
couldn't help it — couldn't hear him say it. Wasn't there a 
row!" 

" But it was true." 

" Of course it was ! to be enire it waa I At least it wasn't 
the Fenians — my Fenians, anyhow ; but he couldn't know the 
difference. When I read the news, do you know, Tyrone, I 
cried like a big baby, sir. I made a humble apology to my 
French friend, for he wasn't to blame, and I hadn't ought to 
have called him a liar. Well, Tyrone, it was no doing of 
ours. The babe that isn't bom, and isn't going to be bom, 
wasn't more innocent of it than my feUons. But the sbame 
of it is on ua, sure enough, and we're bound to wash it out. 
We most show that we can fight ! England will respect ns 
when she sees that we can fight. There'll be a fight this time ! 
Let me once get the boys into line, sir, and it's death or glory." 

Macan's eyes were dancing in his head with enthusiasm, 
and he mopped his forehead with a gigantic silk handkerchief, 
l^rone looked at bim with a bleudmg of wonder, compassion, 
and adiuiration. It was impossible to doubt bis sincerity and 
his ardour. There was something positively heroic in that 
glowiu);. vulgar face. 

" Macan," he exclaimed, " you are a brave and a good 
fellow ! I am sorry to see so stout a heart wasting aB its 
enerffy and its fire in vain." 

" Mot in vain this time, Tyrone ! Is that why you hold 
back, because you think it's going to be only a scare all over 
B^^ia F Don't be afraid of that. You'll see we'll fight this 
time, and that our ancestors shan't have any reason to be 
ashamed of us. No halting now, I pledge you my word on 
this, Tyrone ! ' Wha so base as be a slave P' man. Give ua 
your hand, and come with us — in life or death, in woe or weal, 
for Ireland." 
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** In Ufe ftnd in death/' said Tjrrone, ''I am for Ireland! 
I am for Ireland's good — ^for her happiness — and so I am not 
with jou, General Macan. Your projects, I firmly beliere, 
will never come to the firing of a shot. And that's the best 
thing that can happen for you and the country. If you are 
able to carry things any fiEulher you may have a few murdered 
men on your conscience, and the curses of a few widows on 
your hoa<l ; but you will never serve Ireland." 

" VVlio i8n*t for us is against us, Tyrone !" the Fenian ex- 
ckiimod, passionately. 

** Then count me against you ! I'll go over to Ireland, and 
if my voice has any influence I will denounce you and warn 
everybody against you." 

*• Then you're lost, Tyrone, and your blood be on your own 
head 1" 

" No other blood, shed in vain, shall be on it," Tyxo'^ 
answered, impetuously. '* 1*11 not hear a word more, Macan, 
antl you had better not remain here any longer, or I may 
begin to think of what I ought to do for the sake of the 
country. I never invited your confidence, remember." 

" I don*t care a red cent about that," said Macan, ruefully, 
•'I'm safe enough ; you have not yet gone in for helping the 
British police to do their work, and there's others in this 
house that I could trust myself to as well as to you. But I'm 
sorry to think that this is the answer I must take away from 
one we had hoi>e8 of." 

" I havo no othor answer to give ; and no man who knew 
anything of me could expect anything else. You know little 
or nothing of the politics or the men of these countries, 
Mncau ! It is the curse of Irishmen abroad that their cre- 
dulity is as great as their ignorance in everything that con- 
cerns Eughuul and Ireland. Once for all, Macan, I tell you 
that your Fonianism is an anachronism, and one that must 
only end in making you and your associates ridiculous." 

" 'Tis time to go, sure enough," said Muian, ** when a 
Tyrone spoaks in that sort of a way. Thank God, Ireland 
c;in do without the sons of her old Chiefs — ^we've the long 
arm of the lover over in America — see if we don't give things 
a rise ! Good-bye, Tyrone, and God forgive you for deserting 
the old cause !" 

The Fenian threw up his hand into the air with a wild 
posture, half of denunciation and half of farewell. Tyrone 
heard him tramping down the stairs, four at a time. There 
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vas a pause at the door, and Tyroiie aasumed that hia visitor 
bod gone ; but Macau bad stopped io tbe hall to exchimge a 
few words, first with the pretty serrant (whom he was trying 
to kiss, until tbe mietress made her appearance), and then to 
pay a gallant compliment or two to the mistress herself ; and 
then he s\7a;rgered into the street, got into a hansom, and 
drove away. Not even the wrongs of his country, or the 
exciting hope of a mighty struggle at the head of a Fenian 
host, could extinguish the brave General's devotion to tbe fair 
sei. 

" Bcbelliou driving about London in a hansom !" thought 
Tyrone, as be heard the wheels of the Irish Sisera's chariot. 
"Am I really awake, or only dreaming? Is this the niTie> 
teenth century — and St. James's? Is he mod?" 

It was the whimsicality of the situation which first, and not 
unnaturally, caught the attention of Tyrone. But he could 
not help fearing that there was really an omen of serious evil 
for Ireland in the return of Alacan. With all the fellow's 
recklessness and buffoonery there was an evident strength of 
passionate conviction in him ; and Quentin had always spoken 
of him as at once cool and daring in any emerirency. For ft 
time Tyrone put away even his thoughts of Jennie, and his 
wrath at Mr. Prinker s astounding U'lter in his perplexity as 
to tbe course be ought to take. At last he began to think he 
saw his way — saw at least tbo only course be could possibly 
take with any hope of doing gooij, and at tbe same time 
with something like fidelity to the traditions of his race. 



CH.tPTEE XXX. 

The intrepid Macon bade hia charioteer drive him to Fall 
Mall. He leaned over the front of the hansom cab with hia 
arma squared, and as be smoked his cigar he contemplated 
tbe moving life around him with philosophic ease, and 
perhaps with more than philosophic good temper. An ordi* 
nary observer glancing at him as he passed would scarcely 
have divined that there were such very terrible revolutionary 
projecta hidden somewhere under bis jaunty hat. 

Macan loved to talk, and when be had no other listener 
near at band he talked to himself. 

" Well, and it'a a fine place too, old London," — it was thus 
the Fenian chief admonished himself as be went. " There's 
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more of the look of a home about it than aD the bran-new, 
spick and span, frosted wedding-cake whiteness of Paris. I 
suppose fellows fcrow fond of London, somehow. I dare say 
I could grow fond of it too if it wasn't for Old Ireland! 
There's a turn out, coachman with a wig, footmen with buck- 
wheat flour on their heads — hj the immortal Jupiter, to think 
of human beings wearing a livery like that ! There's your 
bloated aristocracy for you. Solid houses those ; there's a 
neat comer house now for a grocery store, or a first-class rum 
shop. That's a lovely creature just crossed over; they're real 
fine, these English i^cirls. There's something solid and com- 
fortable now about their figure ; firm and well put together 
like the houses here. Thev haven't the fiEu:es one sees in 
Broadway — bedad, my hearths in Broadway, as the fellow's 
in the song was in the Highlands. Oh, the double stream of 
little darlings all in their silks and their feathers and their 
dainty boots, tripping up and down Broadway on the fine 
days ! Grod be with you, Broadway, and if I should never see 
you again, *tis only the cause of Old Ireland that Fd g^ve you 
up for — and may the devil admire me if my thoughts wouldn't 
go back from my death-bed on the battle-field for one turn 
from Grand Street up Broadway to Union Square. I wonder, 
are there auy poor fellows sighing after Piccadilly in that sort 
of way ! 

" Farewell, my Spain, a last farewell," he sighed, 
" Perchance I mav revisit thee no more. 
Bat die, as many an exiletl heart has died. 
Of its own thirst to see again thy shore." 

That's the real poetry, Byron, my boy ; * of its own thirst to 
see again thy shore.' Oh, by the immortal nine, the girls 
ain't so pretty as our Broadway lasses, but they've good 
figures : no padding there, you bet. Blazes, here we are !" 

Motion always kept Macau in the best of spirits. When 
he got out of the cab and stood on the pavement before 
Colonel Quentin's offices, he began at once to think ruefully 
of Tyrone's flat refusal to have art or part in the Fenian en- 
terprise. He rattled upstjiirs to Quentin's room, however, 
ana burst in upon his friend, who was reading the paper 
alone. 

'* How's your health. Boss!" was the cordial exclamation of 
the Fenian. 

" You here, Macan !" said Quentin, putting down the pi^per 
with a surprise which hardly seemed quite genuine. 
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"Didn't you expect mo really, Phil? Why, 1 aent you & 
warning. No matter, I'm here in passing only. The e&gle, 
sir, of the Connemara mountains is g^oiag to make his swoop 
on the lair of the Saion at last." 

" Then you really are persevering in this business ?" 

" PerseTcring? Nix versUk, aa the Dutchman says. What 
the earthquakes do you mean ? Do you think I'm not Old 
Ireland's until death r" 

" ISut is there really any chance; is there any organization 
at all ? Stay, Macan, I don't want to know, Pd much better 
not know anything more about yonr plans. If I am to render 
any service to you hero as a personal friend. It must be 
by keeping quite outside your circle. Of course you know 
that Charette has escaped." 

" Ask me if I know it," the astute Macan replied with a 
wink of hia eye. " Bedad he has a genius for war, has that 
same Cliarette. He's Mars in a pair of stays, sir— I bet two 
dollars and a half he wears stays. He's off already, ' In the 
ranks of death you'll find him.' And took here, Qucntin, the 
fun of the thing is this, that devil a thanks he'll ever get in 
Ireland, ajiyhow. He don't understand their ways, nor they 
his— if he don't raise Cain before he's long in the camp it's & 
pity. What does he do one night up yonder?— 'Harp of 
Erin,' you know — but treat some of our boys to a harangue 
on the glory of Garibaldi — our Catholic boys that would hang 
Garibaldi on a sour apple tree if they had the chance, and he's 
always on with some btatherumskite about the Bevolution as 
he calls it. The creature's half a luny, I think myself, but he 
has a tatite for a fight anyhow." 

" Beggars can't be choosers, I suppose," said Colonel 
QuentJn, carclesaly- " Have you secured Tyrone ?" 

" Devil a bit," Macan replied, rubbing his head. " He's 
not for ua — he'll not come, I can't move him, more's the pity. 
That's the man I wanted ; one of the real old Irish chiefs ; 
better than an army of your Charettea that never could un- 
derstand what they wcro fighting for at all. But he wont 
go with us, and I tell you what it is, Phil, some of his words 
hiLUg heavy on my soul." 

" Indeed P Trying to bring yon back to your ollegianoe to 
Queen Victoria ?" 

"Dry up that. Master Phill I owe allegiance to Uncle 
Sam and the Stars and Stripes. Oh sure, God protect them 
tome Stars and Stripes, whatsver becomes of Felix Macan, 
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and may thej flutter, sir, ere long, from the frozen shores 
of. Labmdor " 

** Yes, yes, to the glowing waves of the Gulf of Mexico ! 
We know all about that/' said Quentin, contemptuously, 
" but we're not at a Cooper Institute mass meeting now, 
Macan. Just tell mo why Tyrone's words had such an effect 
u|)on you." 

" Well, sir, there was something awfully serious about them. 
Look here, Phil, these Irish coimtrymen of mine, these fel- 
lows who <aine to New York as delegates, they can't have 
been mistaken about the organization in Ireland, can they ? I 
have a whole bundle of figures and facts here in my pocket." 

" An army on pai)er ?" 

" Well, it's on paper here, sure enough, but I hope 'twill 
turn out on the green sod too. And it will, you'll see, I 
don't doubt it one bit, but I just wish I hadn't seen Tyrone 
at all since ho ain't going to do us any good. One thing, 
Phil, I promise you, there'll be a fight this time ! I'm not 
going back to New York without doing something. The 
funds that I have hero were never meant to be thrown away 



on a mere scare." 



" As Tyrone thinks it will prove ?" 

" Why, yes, Phil ; but don't you believe a word of that. 
He's wrong ; he knows nothing about it, and maybe, between 
ourselves, the cause is just as well off without him. He's 
losing ground every day in Ireland ; that I know." 

" And losing ground hero for Ireland. You heard of the 
scene in the House of Commons last night r" 

**To be sure I did. Worse than any bit of rowdyism ever 
was seen in Washington. Yes, he's losing j:round here ; but 
it isn't for any good to Ireland. And what < an a mioi exj-ect 
if he tries to sit between two stools r* He'd better turn 
Englishmau at once." 

" Is it true," asked Quontin, now with some earnestness in 
his tone, ** that he is really becoming so unpopular in Ire- 
knd >" 

" True P True as the Declaration of Independence ! He 
wouldn't do well to go over there in a time of disturbance. 
There are plenty of boys that already look upon him as a 
traitor, and wouldn't think much of drawing a bead on him, 
as the westoru fellows say. One has to put up with all sorts 
of recruits, Phil ; and, by the immortal, if I don't know fel- 
lows who would think it just the right thing to blow Tyrone^s 
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brainB out I But I'll have none of tbat work, anyhow, Thia 
ia a big thing, Phil — a great cause ; it shan't be stained by 
any work of that sort if I can help it, anyhow." 

"Then it isn't quite safe for him to go to Ireland?" 

" Oh, well, I wouldn't aay that ; threatened men live long. 
Our Irish boys haven't much of the assassin spirit about 
them; never baJ, Phil; but still one can't answtr for every- 
body, and there are some queer chaps among our recruits; 
and, by Qeorgc, anything might hapiten ; the one thing our 
people can't stand is a renegade." 

Colonel Queutin remained silent for a moment, apparently 
thinking. Then he looked np and said carelessly — 

" Then there really is to be something done this time ?" 

" You bet your dollars on that ! I come across the Atlantic 
bound to do something. The funds that I bavc ain't out of 
your imperial treasury ; they are the hard-earned greenbacks 
given freely out of the savings of many decent boys and 
girls that will never see more the land of their heart's hopes ; 
and, by Gfld, sir, they shall have some value for their green- 
backs ! I'll fly the green flag, sir, if it never floated again, 
and if it floated the neit moment over my grave !" 

" Well," said Queutin, rising from his chair as if inclined 
to cut short the discussion, " you know, Hacaa, that you have 
my good wishes. I am an American and not an Irishman, but 
mj duty to my own government and the bond of a business 
connexion with England — you see there is something of the 
kind — don't prevent me from giving my sympathy to the 
cause ; tbat ia, when there is a cause, and when that flag is 
flying, if it does fly. Just now, there is nothing of the kind 
before the world, and I have only to wish my old comrade 
Captain Macon success in his enterprise, whatever it be, and 
to recommend bim not to lose time in dangerous places." 

Macan looked at first rather discomfited by the studied 
coldness of Qucntin's words, and the unusual title of " Cap- 
tain," and be cast his eyes with unfriendly glance around the 
business arrangements of the room. But he presently re- 
membered the signifluant emphasis with which Queutin bad 
said "If I am to be of any service to you here, it must be by 
keeping quite outsidb your circle." His darkening brow 
tnightened again, and be said with a cheery smile — 

*' All right. Colonel Quentin, bully for you, Mr. Secretary, 
or whatever your honourable position is. Not another word, 
sir, on that subject. But look at here, Phil, I want yon to 
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take care of some funds for me that I couldn't well be 
lodging in the Bank of England, because I may want to 
draw them out at any moment, sir, and the bank couldn't 
stand the strain, dou*t you see ? I can't lodge them in the 
bank, and if anything happened to me on the way Fm afraid 
the funds wouldn't be applied to the proper purposes. Now 
you'll keep the money, and I'll give you notice just when I 
want it, and how to send it, you see. It's a reserve fund, 
Phil, and I want to leave it with you, because then I'll bo 
sure that it isn't muddled away, and that it wont be drawn 
before it's actually wanted. 

" How much is it ?" 

Macau pulled out a huge purse of that kind which is known 
in tho United States as a wallet, and which opening out show3 
the ** greenbacks" lying their full length. 

" It's all in greenbacks, Phil,'* he said, " but you can have 
them changed ; we'll want English notes." 

Then he began counting out on the desk his rouleau of 
notes, each for one thousand dollars. Twenty of these he 
put down. 

How much is that in British money, Phil ?" 
At present rates about three thousand pounds and a little 
extra. That isn't all you've got, surely? There doesn't 
seem much warlike enterprise in ihat** 

" No," said Macan, a little depressed, " we've got a good 
deal more than that, but it will be wanted right away, and I 
leave that much as a reserve. Remember, Phil, it isn't the 
case of a foreign army invading a hostile land, my boy ; 
there's a population there panting to receive us, and we only 
want to strike a blow." 

" To be sure," Quentin replied carelessly ; " I had forgotten 
that. Do you want a receipt for this, Macan ?" 

" Nary bit, sir. I Ciin trust Phil Quentin with the stamps 
(banknotes), I suppose? Seems to me too, Phil, anyhow, 
that the less writing passes between you and me on the sub- 
ject tlu» better. Brave men have been made prisoners before 
now, ell, Phil ? and if I was captured by the mercenary troops 
of the British Government, it would hardly suit your book to 
have a receipt signed * Philip Quentin,' found among my con- 
fiscated possessions." 

" \Vt»ll, that is true enough," Colonel Quentin observed, 
and then he made a single memorandum in a book, noting 
the iimount received from ** P. M.," which he showed to Macan. 
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"All right, Phil, Now Fm gone, rm going down to 
Manchester first ; we've eome good men there, and th«u to 
Liverpool ; and then for the death gnipple, air ! Just one 
word, ' and he bent over Quentin and whispered a good many 
explanatory words into his ear, chiefly to arrange for ways of 
intercommunication. Quentin listened in silence, nodding 
his head now and then to signify that he undorstood. 

" Now, Phill, old man, goodbye. I may have the luck of 
better fellows, and find a soldier's grave. Don't forget your 
old comrade over many a fire in the woods, and under many 
a fire from the Bcbs ! Perhaps we'll have a good time 

together yet, and talk this over! Anyhow" and here 

Macan broke, for the first time that day, into a snatch ol 
song— 

" ' A BoMier*! life's the life for me. 

A aoldier'! death, so Iieland'a free !' " 

Then he wrung Quentin's hand warmly. There was a soft, 
sentimental spot in the jovial Fenian's nature, and as he 
held the hand of his companion, ajid thought for a nnoment 
of their past dangers and pleasures, their battles and their 
drinking-bouts, a moisture came over his twinkling eyes. 
Quentin returned with a strong gripe the pressure of his hand. 

" 'Tis said, man, and farewell — as Mark Antony puts it," 
Maeau exclaimed, with a resolve to be cheerful. " Farewell I 
Pbil Quentin — if we shouldn't meet again, good luck to you 
every day you see a paving stone, and every day yon don't j 
and when you return to thf Empire City, give all our friends 
the hearty wishes of Felix Macan. God save Ireland!" 

He took off his hat, waved it round his head, then 
set it jauntily on again, glanced quickly about the room in 
search of a looking-glass — saw that there was none, gave a 
hasty touch or two to his locks without the aid of a mirror, 
and presently disappeared. 

With a certain sense of relief, Quentin beard his cab rattle 

With a sense of relief, and yet surely not quite without 
regret. For a moment there was a revulsion of feeling, and 
the regret came up pretty strongly. There had been a 
strange kind of friendship, queerly bordering on affection, 
between these men, so utterly unlike in character, in ways, 
and in objects. Many a time Philip Quentin bad been glad 
of the companionship of Macan, when he could have borne 
with no one else. Macan was boundlessly tolerant — he never 
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cared whether Philip talked or wa3 silent, it was all the same 
to him. He had no scruples so far as the conduct of his 
friends was concerned. He seemed to hold the man as 
something separate from his actions, and if you wei'e Felix 
Macau's friend, jou might have been convicted of any- 
thing, except perhaps cowardice or pocket-picking, and it 
would in no wise have lessened the warmth of his friendship. 
There were many things which Mocan himself would not have 
done, but which he was quite ready to excuse in a friend, 
just as he would have looked over some eccentricity in poli- 
tical opinion, or in deportment or dress. Macan, in tsuct^ 
regarded nearly all moral offences much as people in society 
regard certain tolerated offences — as errors that one would 
probably rather his friend did not commit, but which were 
no just cause for the withdrawal or even the diminution of 
friendship. Therefore, Quentin always felt safe and free with 
Maoin, and hitherto at least had had nothing which he would 
have cared to conceal through fear of Macau's moral censure. 
If, however, our Fenian makes his character at all intelligible, 
it will be plain that fi Iclity to a cause was one thing which, 
with courage, ranked as essential to the nature of a man. 
Indeed, fidelity to one's cause ranked with him in a sort of 
way above courage. He knew there were different kinds of 
courage. For example, he had always observed that Quentin 
was nervous and restless while anything was still in ex{>ecta- 
tion, but that he became fearless in the actual moment of 
trial and danger, while he, Macan himself, never knew his 
animal spirits to desert him at any moment, first or last. 
Therefore Macan did not insist upon every man being brave 
after his, Macau's, own fashion. But he knew of only one 
kind of political fidelity, and the man who wanted that, was, 
by that one defect, filled with faults. 

Quentin looked out of the window long after Macan had 
disappeared, and thought of all this — of the many days and 
nights they had spent in companionship ; of Macau's daunt- 
less soul and sunny temper ; of his steadfast loyalty to his 
friends and his cause, and of the errand he was now going 
on — and amid all his own schemes, he could not suppress a 
(>aug of regret. But when he began to return to his own 
hopes and fears, the regret was again swallowed up in the 
sense of mere relief. 

For some time past his Fenian connexion had become only 
a difficulty and a burthen to him. When he first came to 
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Iiondon, be thought it a Rort of advantage —apart from the 
companionship — to have any connexion with any manner of 
definite entor^irise. He came as a mere adventurer, whom 
the close of a long war and the prospect of a long peace had 
deprived of any career for a craving ambition. Ha purposed 
to make everything subservient to his efforts to secure the 
New York fortune; but it was by no means certain that 
meanwhile he might not ong^e in the Fenian cause, if it 
showed to have auythiug like the importance and the promise 
which it was made to present. Old Tyrone's will contained 
no clause to exclude him, no matter what movement he might 
engage in ; and to have taken part in a successful rebellion 
against England, would bo a splendid feather in one's cap 
wherewith to return to America. Of course, too, there was 
the greater likelihood of hia being able to draw Tyrone into 
the movement if he himself were engaged in it. Therefore, 
Colonel Quentin was not unwilling to come to England under 
the wing of Oeoeral Macan and the Fenian enterprise. 

But when he had been some time in Engluid, all this 
began to change. He saw very soon, with perfect clearness, 
the shallow and hollow nature of the Fenian enterprise, and 
be knew that there were no feathers for any cap to he made 
out of that. The mining projecta which ho had undertaken 
to put out in England, promised a more rapid buccchb than 
he had expected. His acquaintance with Mr. Prinker seemed 
to open out many alluring prospects. He had come over to 
London imagining that he must live like a mere foreigner 
there ; that tiie taint of an aristocratic system was all over 
society, and that it would be a bard task for him to get any 
door opened to him. He found, on the contrary, adispositioo 
almost everywhere to welcome him and make a lion of him. 
Mr. PriDker introduced him to many people, and these intro- 
duced him to many others. He was always dining out at 
clubs and in private houses. Never in his life before had he 
felt himself BO much of a gentleman and person in society. 
There was something in Quentin'a manners which, to culti- 
vated Americans who " knew their Fappenheimers," revealed 
him at once as a man not bred to good society. But by 
Londoners this was not noticed. The fact of his being a 
foreigner explained and accounted for everything. If Quentin 
was not quite like an EnglishioaQ of good sodety, that was 
only because his mannerB were foreign and not Englisfa. Bo 
Quentin became for a time quits a social smjcew in hia way. 
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He liked it immensely. He enjoyed it to the ntmost. He 
had never had any of this sort of thing before. He spent 
Dioney freely, and as yet he bad the money, for bis enterpxises 
were opening well. He had the prospect of his possible in- 
heritance still in view. He was revelling in a very Capua of 
luxury and refinement He began to forget all about bis 
birth and his bringing up. He was madly in love with Jennie 
Aspar, and last night's scene in the House of Commons had 
somehow given him new hopes on every side, for he thought 
it portended the complete ruin of Tyrone, and he did not 
know to what lengths despair and anger might not drive the 
lost prince of the fabulous descent. 

Now the presence of Macan and any serious entanglement 
in the Fenian affairs would have been, in Quentin's opinion, a 
heavy clog to his career in the future. He had gone a little 
too fiir with Macau to break off abruptly, and be had taken 
a good deal of thought, for two reasons, of the declaration that 
the lifo of a renei^ade from the Fenian cause miirht not h^ 
quite Hale against the chances of Fenian revenge. But ho 
was quite detemiiuedto draw gradually out of the affair, and 
he fancied that he had cleverly begun opening the way for 
his retreat that day. He did not like to go so far as to i\ ise 
holding the funds of the Fenians, for such a refusal would be 
certain to surprise and alarm Macan. But in his heart he 
hoped that the movement might for the rest run on its course 
or burst up without his aid ; and now that there seemed no 
ho|>e of Tyrone's being induced to take part in it, ev^^n after 
the scene of last night, Quentin seriously wished that it might 
prove a mere abortion, and come to nothing. 

He put the roll of Fenianism*s reserved dollars into his 
desk. He took the money carelessly, and did not trouble even 
to count it acfain. Money was not scarce with liiui just at 
present, ami the twenty thousand Fonian dollars had no 
temptation for him yet. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Among the books which Jennie used to read again and again, 
with special fondness, in the past days, in the Surrey cottage, 
when real life was as vet onlv a distant mvstery vairut^lv 
yearned for, was a volume of old balhids and poems. Amon * 
these was the story of the Nut-brown Maid, whose lover, to 
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test bcr constancy, tella her tbat he is a banUtied man, tbi^t 
h& must take to the greenwood, and tbat if she comes to share 
bis eiile she will have to suffer all mannfir of priTations. 
Each hard trial he pictures for her in separate ^le^a^cboly 
Terse. She must lodge iu the plain with only "a brake, buah, 
or briar" for roof ; she must help to feed herself by the aid of 
bow and arrows and the wild deer; she must cut her hair to 
herearsandher kirtle to the knees; she must brave a variety 
of dangers, and endure calumny and the scorn of her people 
and her former friends. All this be sure the Nut-brown 
Maid will readily bear. Jennie had ofleii thought bo^v easy 
it would bo to endure it, and felt proudly convinced that thus 
far, at least, the Nut-brown Maid, instead of being held up 
to admiration as the paragon of her sex, and as a proof and 
pledge that a woman " in love, meek, kind, and stable" is not 
an imposnible thing, was but the type of what any woman, 
taken at random, would do without second thoughts for the 
man she loved. Other tests, indeed, were accepted by the 
Hut-brown Maid, from which 'Jennie confessed, and with 
scornful eye, tbat she would readily draw back, but of these 
there was with her now no thought or question. 

So when she rose the morning after the scene in the House 
of Commons, Jennie felt an odd sensation, half proud, half 
droll, as if she were somewhat in the position of the Nut- 
brown Maid. Oh, how gladly she would bear privation, 
eiile, and calumny for the love of Tyrone 1 How slight and 
easy such endurance would be ! The thought that a darkening 
cloud of public reproach hung over him made her feel posi- 
tively elate for the moment, because she could show how 
little she cared for it. " I only wish," she said to herself, 
first with a smile and then with a sigh, " I only wish I had 
the chance of proving myself like that Nut-brown £I.Lid, that 
lucky Nut-brown Maid!" 

She rose and dressed, full of spirits and of good hope. 
She thought fi!ie would he very happy if only the first post 
brought ber a line or two from her lover, for Miss Jennie fidt 
certain that Tyrone would come or write to her that day. 
She was sure that ho would nnderstand how the scone of the 
previous night had distressed her for Aim, and that he would 
give her some word of reassurance if he could not actually 
come. The morning's post, however, brought nothing from 
him. She cat^e down to oreakfast with Alicia and Mr. Prinker, 
because she was resolved to put on a brave front in any case. 
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Bat slie began to feel tmcoxnfortable, and mnch as a difld does 
t tiat knows it is in disgrace with the family, and that its wrong 
doings are sure to be talked of the moment it leaves the 
room. It made things even more uncomfortable that 
Mr. Prinker and Alicia would not talk about the last night's 
scene, because, of course, Jennie knew that thev were thinking 
of it. Mr. Prinker had the dav*s paper, and when he put it 
away Jennie took it up, and found that it had a long leader 

L liner up wrath and scorn on poor Tyrone. She could not 
^ep in her anger. 

'* I wonder who those persons are that write for the news- 
papers?" the angry maiden broke out, with flitshing eyes. 
" How can people write such trash as that ? If I were a 
writer like that I think I would try to understand the feelings 
of a gentleman, even if I were bom a cad, as little Theodore 
calls it. I think I*d try to understand what the conduct of a 
gentleman ought to be. But I suppose if one isn't a gentle- 
man by nature, one can*t learn to play the part." 

If the truth must be spoken this illogical and spiteful little 
speech was partly meant for Mr. Prinker* s comfort. Jennie 
considered that he had acted a very ungentlemanly part in 
not standing by Tyrone, and this was her way of conveying 
her feelings. Mr. Prinker bore the attack, if he understood 
it, with exasperating forbearance. He was sincerely sorry for 
Jennie, whom he was trying to serve in his blundering, prac- 
tical wrong-headed way, and he did not heed a hot word 
from a generous, impetuous girFs angry little tongue. He 
gave a quiet glance to Alicia to intimate that they must be 
forbearing, and must take no notice — a hint quite supcrQuous 
to Alicia. 

*' A man may be a gentleman though he isn't bom to it, 
Jennie,'* said Mr. Prinker, mildly. 

" I suppose so," Jennie observed, meditatively. It must be 
owned that Jennie, like a true woman, was beginning uncon- 
sciously to take on her some of the ways of her lover, and to 
found her pride upon his pride. ** I suppose so. At least a 
man sometimes is not a gentleman even though he may be 
bom to the rank. Look at Captain Cadsby !" 

" Why Captain Cadsby, Jennie ?" Alicia asked. 

** Well, I suppose he is what people would call a gentleman, 
wouldn't they ? What a low, vulgar creature he is. Did you 
see him last night r" 

" Last night, dear ?'• 
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" Yes, he was screaming like the man who eella pravna in the 
street, &n<\ jumping up and down like a harlequin." 

" I don't know that Captain CodahT's is a very good 
f VTiily," said Mr. Prinker, gravely. " Hia father ib only the 
tirat peer, you know — belongs to the batch the Whigs made 
five years ago. I aat near him in the House of Commons for 
years — the father I mean. But there are provocations which 
make even a gentleman lose hia temper sometimes." 

" But not jump and scream in public I think. I can't 
imagine anything making a gentleman go on in such a 
manner. I am glad to know that Captain Cadsbj is not 
after all a gentleman — a man of good family. In(l>Md I 
thought ho could not be." 

Mr. Frinker said nothing ; and Jennie presently began to 
feel ashamed of what she had said and repentant. " Could 
anything bo meaner or more spiteful than I have been 
proving myself?" she thought. " I can't imagine Tyrone 
acting in such a manner." She endeavoured to make up for 
her olfcnccs by special gentleness and tenderness to Alicia 
when Mr. Prinker had gone into the City. But she could not 
bring hcracif to epeak to her sister with anything like confi- 
dence about the vague trouble that was pressing on her 

Jennie waited in dckening anxiety as hour after hour went 
by, and brought no message from Tymne. Mr, Prinker came 
home to luncheon ; Jennie did not make one at the table, for 
Colonel Quentin waa there. In a vague indefinable way 
Jennie became aware that some aort of myaterioua conferL'uce 
was going forward. Alicia drove out after luncheon alonci 
and did not come back for a long time-, and when she did 
come back she met our heroine with pale farie, tremulous lips, 
and eyes of alarm and pity. Carpenter had been sent for and 
had been with Alicia ; and Jennie could bear from a casual 
word that her cister had been to see Mrs. Lorn, Alicia went 
about like some one bursling with an awful secret, dreading 
to tell it, hardly able to keep it in. Jennie found her sister's 
eyea now and then furtively reating on herself, with an ei- 

Eression of agonizing compasaion. Time after time Jennie 
mged to ask if anything terrible had happened; but she 
controlled herself. " There is something going on," she said 
to herself, "and I am not to be told of it. I'll ask no que8< 
tiona ; let tbom plot their plots, and keep their mysteriea to 
themselves." For in her doubt and pain ahe was ready to 
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distrust eren Alicia, and to beliere that everybodj was plot- 
ting against herself and Tyrone. That was a terrible day. 

Indeed there was a plot in progress against the poor girl's 
peace — a plot carried on in great measure by those who 
honestly loved her and believed they were but doing their 
dut^, and saving her from a miserable fate. 

Jennie coDtrolled her feelings and her anxiety as well as 
she could. Once, however, when she caught Alicia's wan 
and affrighted gaze fixed on her, she couM not help saying — 

** Do you know, Alicia, that I have been thinking a great 
deal to-day about a terrible ghost story we used to read long 
ago ? It was about a man who was haunted by a ghost — 
the figure of a woman who always looked at him as if she 
were going to tell him some dreadful piece of news, but never 
spoke ^ word — always vanished the moment her lips opened 
to tell the tale, and then came again next night in the same 
way. Do you remember it ?" 

" I think so, Jennie ; yes, I think I remember it." 

" It used to terrify me beyond all other ghost stories, and 
I used to wonder how the wretched man felt." 

" Yes, dear, I wondered too." 

" I can understand his feelings to-day. Oh !" 

This little ejaculation was caused by Jennie hearing the 
postman's knock. In a moment a letter was brought to her. 
She kissed it triumphantly in Alicia's presence, and then ran 
to her own room. 

Of course it was from Tyrone. Jennie had been wild to 
hear from him, and yet she did not tear the letter open at 
once. She kissed it again and again, and pressed it to her 
lips and to her bosom, and fondled it, and went into sweet, 
indescribable, half insane raptures over it before, at last, she 
optmed it. The first glance was perhaps a little disappoint- 
ing, for there were only a few lines. 

"My DEAREST Love, — ^I fear I shall have to go over to 
Ireland again for a few days, and I don't know how to see you 
meantime. I implore of you not to distress yoursolf about 
Mr. Prinker's letter, or to think for a moment that I could 
misunderstand you or doubt you. Needless to say that I pay 
no heed to any dismissal from any one but my sweet Jennie 
herself, and that I feel mysjlf safe against any from her. In 
very truth. I am glad of the whole thing, for it will precipitate 
matters when I come back and compel my Jennie to come 
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out from beliind her barrier of prudence, and trust herself at 
once and for ever to the unchanging love of 

"Tyrone." 

Jennie saw to the heart of the letter with the instinct of 
lore. Its tone of good spirits, almost of levitj, was but 
assumed to save her from any distress ; to make her believe 
that the writer thought little of a cruel insult which must 
have been almost intolerable bitterness to his wounded pride. 
!Mr. Prinker had dared, in her name, to insidt her lover — ^to 
endeavour to drive him from her. In the first shock of such 
a discovery, even anger was for the moment stifled in Jennie^s 
heart, and she sent forth a sharp sudden cry of agony at the 
bare thought of their being parted — at the possibility of such 
a thing being even imagined by an enemy. Alicia heard the 
cry below, and ran up to her sister's room,' but found the 
door locked — indeed heard Jennie lock it as she came up the 
stairs, and went down again sadly. 

But the cry of agony was soon over, and in Jcnnie*8 heart 
then arose a wild feeling of anger, of passionate hatred against 
any one and every one who should ive dared to come between 
her and Tyrone. It was in the tirst impidse of that anger 
that she had locked her door against her sister. But even 
when that first impulse had cooled down she would not go 
and speak to Alicia. She knew that Alicia must be only a 
paf:sive a<;ent in anything that was done, and she scorned to 
upbraid her or question her. So she kept down as well as 
she could the beatings of her tortured heart, and she read 
and re-read her lover's letter; and she waited until Mr. 
Prinker should come in. There was no one, she knew, coming 
to dinner that day, nor was Mr. Prinker going out. She 
could, therefore, speak her mind. She dressed, of course, as 
carefully as usual, and she brushed back her thick hiur ; and 
she could not help thinking, as she looked in the glass, that 
what with the flung-back mane of hair and the angry eyes, 
she seemed remarkably like a little lion. The whimsical idea 
did her good, for it made her try to tame herself into a more 
patient condition. 

She heard Mr. Prinker arrive, and she still waited until 
she knew that Alicia and he were in the drawing-room. Then 
she went downstairs and entered the room. Mr. Prinker 
was standing with his back to the fire, earnestly discoursing 
to Alicia^ who sat in a low arm-chair, drawn near to the 
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hearth, and looked yery miserable. When she saw her eiater 
come in she ejaculated, '' Oh, Jennie !" alarmed bj the girl's 
pale face and burning eyes. 

Jennie had thought of many fine things to say — gmadf 
impressive, scornful, bitter, withering, and what not ; but her 
eloquence all scattered the moment she opened her lips. She 
could only say, with quick, choking gasps of utterance, 
" Whp wrote to Mr. Tyrone ? Who — who dared to interfere ? 
Mr. Prinker ? Oh, what wickedness !" and all power of speech 
was gone for the moment, and she burst into tears. 

AUcia was not demonstrative. She did not want feeling, 
but her nature and temperament rendered it as hard for her 
to express as for Jennie to suppress her emotions. But she 
went up to her sister, drew her to the chair in which she had 
been sitting herself, and placed her there. 

Mr. Prinker looked rather awkward; he once or twice 
opened his mouth to speak, but only shut it again without 
saying anything. He was quite prepared to justify his con- 
duct, if he got the chance, but how can you justify anything 
to a passionate girl crying in a chair ? When one explains 
and upholds the most difficult scheme of finance in the 
presence of even the most discontented and mutinous share- 
holders there are people to listen to the explanation, to say 
nothing of the consciousness of proxies and an overwhelming 
preponderance of voting power. But Jennie would not listen 
just yet, nor even look at him, and would only sob. Mr. 
Prinker had never had anything to do with a girl in such a 
state before, and it must be owned that at that moment he 
regarded his pretty sister-in-law as the greatest little nuisance 
with which fate and a sense of duty had ever ordered him 
to deal. 

Jennie, however, was not a girl to waste much time in 
tears. She soon regained her spirit and sense, and the relief 
of tears had given her calmness. 

" Mr. Prinker," she said, " you had no right to say any- 
thing to Mr. Tyrone— or to anybody — for me. You have 
only wounded me by offending him. You canH separate us — 
nobody can — nothing can. I wish I had never come into 
this house — I'll leave it to-night ! But why did you write to 
him — what did you say ? Will no one tell me ? I have a 
right to know." 

" Jennie," Mr. Prinker began, after one or two clearings 
of his throat and a kind of loosening touch to his collar, as 
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iftopvetimself air, "7 wrote to Mr. Tyrone for your good, 
my dear." 

" For my good ! To make me wretcbed I Aa if I conid 
have any good without — yes, without him." 

" You can't marry Mr. Tyrone, Jennie, and you wouldn't 
think of it if yon only knew " 

"If I knew P Knew what? What do I care? Is he a 
Penian? I don't believe he is ; but if he were twenty Fe- 
nians in one,if he were the King of Fenians, I would — I menn 
he would be the same — it would be all the eaine to me I 
Don'tyon understand — oh, Alicia! don't you understand me? 
He is all the world to me !" 

Mr. Prinker shook his head gravely. " It isn't that," he 
said, " although that's bad enough. A man would have been 
hanged in my younger days for less. Why, it's as good as 
treason, when there's a rebellion actually going on. But it 
isn't that— nor even his being poor — I mean nor his being 
poor, No, Jennie: Mr. Tyrone is a bad young man, a very 
very bad young man," 

" I don't believe it," said Jennie, starting np, with her 
eyes flashing. " It isn't true, Mr. Prinker — it's all calumny 
and falsehood, and there isn't a word of truth in it; and you 
ought not to believe it. Mr. Tyrone is the beat man in all 
the world." 

Alicia positively started at this declaration. Mr. Prinker 
shrugged his shoulders slightly and coughed. 

"Yes, the best man! I don't care for your humdrum 
goodness that never did anything foolish, nor tried to do 
anything generous or great. I don't care if he spent all his 
money foolishly and got into debt. Do you think I don't 
know all about that ? Do you think he didn't tell me i" Do 
you think he has any secrets from me ?". 

Here the look of pain and pity which came at once over the 
faces of both her hearers was too obviously sincere not to 
startle her. The girl stopped, and looked wildly from one to 
the other. 

"Jennie!" Mr. Prinker stoutly said, "it would not he 
agreeable to any of us that you should hear, in my presence, 
what it will be your sisters duty to tell you. When you 
have heard it, you will then be free to decide for yourself. I 
cannot constrwn you — I would if I could, for your own sakp." 

Itlr. Prinker hastily left the room, feeling that he had done 
his duty, but was very glad to escape. 
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" Papa's name is Maurice Tyrone." 

Jennie gave forth such a cry that the child started, turned 
pale, and burst into frightened tears. 

'' Oh ! God have pitj on me !" cried the wretched girl ; 
" take that child away — I can't look at her !" 

The evening passed away somehow or other and the night ; 
and everything went on superficially as usual. Jennie had 
the shock of her discovery as a kind of wholesome and needful 
stupefaction for some hours ; and as the morning came she 
even slept, though always with the dreadful sense of a load 
of voiceless unspeakable misery pressing on her. 

Let us say little of it. It would be idle to endeavour to 
track out the course of Jennie's fighting soul, fighting amidst 
such a tossing sea of agonies for the next few hours. Perhaps 
no words of her own, no clear thoughts in her own mind could 
do it. A hard sense of pain and bewilderment was the upper- 
most ; all the lights seemed to have gone out, and left her 
groping in darkness and in torture ; all the torment of pain 
and the distcaction of darkness. . She had been brought up 
in such seclusion from the ways of the world, that she had 
hardly ever formed to herself any distinct perception of what 
sin was, having glimpses of it only through books, and feeling 
no inclination to guess at it any further. This was the first 
time in her life that she had been face to face with anything 
supposed to belong to it, and now along with its own horrors 
it also meant her sentence to perpetual solitude and unhappi- 
ness. In the bitterness of her heart she could not help wish- 
ing at first that they had never told her of this, that she had 
never known anything about it, but bad always been deceived. 
There were moments, too, when she said to herself, " Oh ! if 
he had but told me of this, told me all, perhaps" — and then 
sbe grew ashamed to think that, perhaps, her love might 
have conquered her pride, as did that of the Nut-brown 
Maid. The one thing plain and awl'ul was, that everything 
was changed for her now — that nothing to-day was as it had 
been yesterday. Her lover was dead. The Tyrone of yester- 
day existed no longer. For love and life there were now only 
sin and death. 

Alicia plied her pitiless task of duty ; so did Mr. Prinker. 
They appealed to her self-respect, her womanhood, her 
modesty. They firmly believed the story they had laid before 
her, and Jennie unfortunately did not think of inquiring too 
closely into the means by which they had come to know of it- 
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The final eridence seemed beyond possibility of question, 
wbcn it came to crown and illustrate the previons statements ; 
and even these, as tol i to her, appeared hardly to come within 
the reach of doubt. Perhaps if Jennie had known that Mrs. 
Lom was a party in the little combination of zealous pro- 
tectors; perha]i3 if she had been told that the child was 
brought from ker home, whither she had been affectionately 
invited, directly to Mrs. Prinher's, she might have been seized 
with a dialrust of the whole story, although in any case the 
evidence was almost irresistible. If she, or any of them, had 
only asked the little girl a few questions more, the truth - 
must have come out. The fact that there were not long since 
two Maurice Tyrones of the same family must have shown 
itself; but nothing of this kind occurred to anybody. The 
Priukcrs only saw the final and conclusive evidence of what 
they already believed to be a positive certainty ; and Jennie, 
overwhelmed by such a living testimony, naturally assumed 
that they had tested the story at every step, and knew it all. 
So she only cried out in her blind despair, gave the agony of 
her heart forth in a wail of betrayal, and believed herself 
deceived where alone on earth she bad placed her trust. 

Happily for the preservation of her senses, and perhaps of 
her life, she had resources of spirit and of anger. It re- 
mained for her to do something. " Let me go, Alicia," she 
said to her sister ; " I will write to him." 

" Write to him, Jennie ?" 

" I will write to him, Alicia ; let me go, please." 

So she went upstairs to her own room and locked herself 
in, and sat down to write. She began — 

"Yon have deceived me, Mr. Tyrone; year own heart will 
tell you how." 

" Romance and folly !" she sud, bitterly, tearing up that 
sheet and flinging it into the fire ; and then began another, 
resolving to be proud and calm, but found that she had 
written just this — 

*' Oh, my only love I how could yon have deceived me V 

She fired up in anger over her own weakness, and tore this 
too and burnt it. Now and then she stopped and asked 
herself, " Is this real P Am I writing thus to Tyrone, my 
hero, my love who kissed me the other day when we were so 
happy f " And then she saw the face of the child come up 
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between her and him, and she wrote with a tolerablj firm 
hand — 

" Mb. Ttbokb, — Our engagement was made too hurriedly, 
and when I did not know to what I was pledging myself. I 
know now, and I ask jou to release me. This will not affect 
jour happiness, and mine in anj case is gone for eTer." 

She felt herself softening and breaking down over her own 
words, and so she brought her line to a sharp conclusion, 
signed herself " Jennie Aspar," sealed the letter, addressed it 
firmly, and went downstairs to Alicia. ** Will jou send that 
for me, please r" she said to her sister. 

Alicia took the letter and Taguely turned it over. " You 
were not long," she said. " Is it — ^is it all over, Jennie ?'* 

'* It's all over,** said Jennie, turning awaj. 

Alicia put her arm round her sister*s waist and kissed her 
cheek. The cheek was as cold as marble, and Jennie made 
not the slightest response to her sister's little demonstration 
of affection. 

" Well," Mr. Prinkor asked, when he came home that day 
to luncheon, " how does she bear it ?" 

" Very well, dear. She has written to him." 

" WritU-n to him f " 

" Yes ; but it's all right, I'm sure. It's all over, I know ; 
she said so." 

** That's right. I knew she would act like a proi>er English 
girl. And she bears up ?" 

" Oh yes, very well. Jennie always had great spirit. I 
was quite surprised how woll she bore u]) when poor papa 
died. She went about and did evervthiiiix." 

" Very glad, I am sure," said Mr. Prinker, with a sigh of 
relief, hoping he might never have to do his duty again in 
the same sort of way. *^ He has left town, I hear, for 
Ireland." 

** Indeed ! So much the better ; but I hope he will get the 
letter." 

'' Oh yes, he's sure to; they always have their letters s:nt 
on. There was some talk about the government including 
him in a prosecution, but I don't suppose that's likely ; that 
sort of thing doesn't do now in such a case. They say he's 
been to" (Mr. Prinker named the Prime Minister), *' or the 
Home Office, or somewhere, and made some sort of expla- 
nation; but I should think that isn't likely. Cadsby says 
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it's true, and that be tuows it ; but I should think they'd 
hardly receive him. They ought not to, but one can't Bay ; 
they do such odd things aometimes now. Ctranger says be 
has olTered to go to America, but that's nonsense, I should 
think." 

" I wish he would go," said Alicia, ruefully. 

*' So do I, I'm sure ; but he wont, depend upon it. He's 
too fond of London life, and all that, Quentin, who's a 
devilish sharp fellow, says he's pretty sure to marry Mrs, 
Lorn now. Sho has plenty of money, and is fond of him, 
and she wouldn't care, Quentin says, about the — about that 
business, you know. She'll have them sent out of the way — 
provided for somehow. People don't mind thai sort of thing 
BO much in the south, I believe." 

" I am glad Jennie is rescued from him," Mrs. Prinker 
said, with something like warmth ; and that was supposed to 
be the epitaph of Jennie's love. 

Colonel Quentin came that night, and cautiously, curiously 
studied Jennie's looks. The girl dined at the table as usu^ 
and seemed quite composed. 

" Bears it very well, don't she ?" Mr. Prinker asked, as 
they sat alone. 

"I don't know," Quentin answered. "Perhaps I don't 
quite understand your English ways; but she seems to me 
like a girl turning into stone." 

So she was. For days Jennie Aspar seemed like nothing 
but a girl turning into stone. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

Hfi'ANWniLE Tyrone, full of confidi'nce and courage, sped 
on to Ireland. He had really had that interview with one of 
the higher powers which Mr. Prinker refuged to believe. 
A Minister of genius and high spirit has already been 
mentioned, who s.iw what was manly in Tyroni-. and to him 
our hero bad frankly explained his views, and his whole 
position in relation to Fenianism, and his honest purpose in 
hasti.'ning over to Irc'land. Needless to add that Tyrone said 
nothing, and was not expected ta say anything, about bis 
source of information, or even about those who had thrust 
their confidence on him. The whole purport of Tyrone's 
communication only amounted to this — "I, far the sake uf 
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mj own country, am anxious to prevent the growth of 
Fenianism there. I cannot shore in jour ways of action ; I 
do not want to co-operate with you, for your object is the 
security of the empire first of all, and mine is the good of Old 
Ireland first of all. But if you will trust me and not thwart 
mo, I may serve both objects." The Minister appreciated 
Tyrone, believed in his integrity, did not think any the worse 
of him for lovincr his own people best, even in their errors, 
and spoke a kindly farewell to him. 

So Tyrone set out foi Ireland, and the last thing ho did 
before leaving Clarges Street was to put into his pocket the 
little glove which Jennie gave him, or which he took from 
her, in Hyde Park, and which was to be the pledge of their 
mutual confidence. It was strange how his spirits rose as he 
travelled on that night. He felt boyishly elate. He had a 
kind of faith that he was going to do some good for poor 
Old IreLmd, and he hugged himself in the thought of Jennie's 
love, and of the life that opened before him. He had flung 
far awav from him all the follies and unworthiness of his 
past, and bcijan to see his better nature growing gradually 
disenthralled and strong. 

In Ireland he soon found that his task was not easy; 
Fenianism seemed to have bitten into the very heart of the 
people. He went about his county addressing j)ublic meet- 
ings against it and preaching to people in private ; and his 
public meetings were often interrupted, while his private 
warnings went for nothing among those who alone sti^od in 
need of them. His influence with the peasantry had sadly 
decayed ; they already looked upon him as a renegade and a 
semi-Englishman. The young men in the towns were ardent 
for a policy more bold and a nationalism more aggressive 
than his. The wild faith in something grand to be done by 
the aid of the American Fenians filled whole districts, and 
put them out of the reach of argument and common sense. 
Tyrone heard nothing of Macan and his confederates, but 
there were numberless indications that Fenianism was moving 
stealthily up and down the country, and that a stroke of 
some kind was in p^vrparation. 

Meanwhile the nationalist journals began to proclaim that 
Tyrone no longer really represented his county ; that at the 
very next election he would be thrown out by a large majority, 
and that the sooner some better candidate offered himself the 
more agreeable it would be for the constituency. Every day 
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some taunting article appeared, reflecting on the "pseudo- 
rei>re8entative," who only kept big seat because his con- 
Btituency bad not yet had a chance of dismissing him with 
contempt and a curse. Several times he was advised in 
print to resign decently and not wait for actual expulsion. 
At last a deputation of his own constituency — ^a number of 
delegates representing a considerable proportion of the con- 
stituency — formally waited on Tyrone, and requested that as 
he no longer represented their opinions he would be good 
enough to resign the seat. This Tyrone promptly refused to 
do ; he declared his conviction that all the intelligence and 
even the numerical majority of the constituency were still 
with him, and he oourt«ou8ly bowed the deputation out, and 
felt in his heart bitter and furious. 

The newspapers began nevertheless to report that there 
was about to be an immediate vacancy in the county ; that 
Tyrone would have to resign ; that a requisition, signed by 
all his constituents except the agents of the non-resident 
English landlords, was about to be presented to him, calling 
on him to resign. Rival candidates already began to show 
themselves; and one suddely dropped from the clouds, whose 
candidature speedily became a formidable fact. 

Mr. Hamilcar Halbert was a barrister in the Temple who 
possessed a small annual income, a handsome person, graceful 
mannurs, a glib tongue, and a boundless ambition. Ke was 
a very clever advocate, and ho had in his younger days fleshed 
bis rhetorical sword against roystorii^ democrats in the 
Temple F >rum Discussion Society, where no man was more 
fluent, more ready, more full of antitheses, invective, and 
rounded sentences. Mr. Halbert had not lately frequented 
the Temple Forum, and was getting on very well at tbe bar, 
but not BO fast as his indolence and Ms ambition at once 
desired ; therefore he longed to get into Parliament, feeling 
a pretty reasonable confidence that his capacity as a debater 
there would do more to advance him quickly in bis profession 
than years of slow and steady drudgciy in the courts. So he 
kept his eye open for a chance, but in England he saw none. 
He could not spend a great deal of money, and he was 
practically unVnown in poUtics. Once or twice when an 
opportunity seemed to offer, and be had actually be^an to 
court some particular borongb, he had hardly taken his first 
steps when behold some man or men of real political mark 
and influence came into the field, and Mr. Halbert was 
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extinguislied. He did not despair, for he had too much faith 
in himself and in his chances, and he was onlj forty years 
old. But he began to extend his horizon. 

Now Mr. Halbert read a paragraph in one of the London 
papers about Tyrone and his constituency. His eye lighted 
with a new hope. He sent for a bundle of Irish papers and 
went into the matter. Then he sent for more Irish papers, 
nationalist, and he read himself well up in Fenianism. He 
went to the Temple library and studied several books upon 
Ireland. Next he boldly sent to the Irish paj^ers an address, 
dated from the Temple, London, in which he auiiounced him- 
self as an Englishman who deeply lamented the wrongs done 
to Ireland, a Protestant who sympathized with the legitimate 
aspirations of the Roman Catholics, a Liberal who was re- 
solved to embrace to the fullest extent the great principle of 
the rights of nationalities. He vaguely hinted at a plebiscite^ 
and darkly suggested that the wrongs of Ireland would have 
been set right long ago if it had not been for certain Irish- 
men who, althoujjch the natural representatives of a great 
cause, had chosen to make it subservient to social position in 
London, and the ]>atronizing smile of a Minister. The address 
was very cleverly drawn up. At first it was hirdly thought of 
in the constituency, but when Mr. Halbert himself quickly 
followed and went to work, holding meeting after meeting, 
people began to think seriously of it. Halbert talked admir- 
ably ; he was beyond all question a rising and distinguished 
member of the English bar ; he had money enough to make 
him seem quite a liberal and dashing gentleman in an Irish 
country town, and there was a great deal in the resolute 
cheery way in which he went in to win. Nothing has greater 
fascination for an Irish constituency than the idea that an 
Englishman is spontaneously devoting himself to their cause. 
Mr. Halbert justified Fenianism by all the rights oi national 
freedom, and swept half the population of the connty alon;^ 
with him by the emphatic declaration, ** Were I not an Eng- 
lishman, I do not blush to say that I should be a Fenian !** 

Not to do Mr. Halbert any grave injustice, it ought to be 
said that he really knew nothing of what he was talking 
about, and did not suppose there was any actual organization 
of Fenianism. He saw no harm therefore in flattering what 
he believed to be a mere Irish delusion, and he went in for 
Fenianism in Ireland just as he would have pronounced a 
panegyric on some semi-mythical Webh bard at an Eistcdd- 
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toM. But tfae effect was a wonderful success. Mr. Halbert'a 
words flew through tLo country, they were repeated every- 
where and placarded everywhere, and the orator himself waa 
only too gliid to say them over again whenever he ha.d an op- 
portunity. To enhance the effect, it so happened that two or 
three men were committed to prison for supposed Fcoianism, 
by some local justice, on evidence manifestly JnsuiHcieut, and 
with a tolerable disregard for law, Mr. Halbort seized this 
heaven-sent chance, tiud so overwhehned the authorities with 
eloquence and constitutional law, that the prisoners were 
ordered to be released by the Government, and the whole 
county went wild over the brilliant English lawyer who had 
turned from his splendid career in the English Coui'ts, to 
extract from a despotic power some justice for the Irish 
peasant. 

At first Tyrone was inclined to langh at all this : but it 
soon became no laughing matter. Wlicn some of his sup- 
porters demanded whether the constituency would forsake 
Its own flesh and blood for a stranger and a Saxou, Mr. Hal- 
bert retorted rather effectively by demanding how many con- 
secutive months of his life Tyrone bad spent in Ireland ; 
whether it was in Ireland and for Ireland's benefit be bad 
squandered his property; whether he could find his way 
through the streets of Dublin; whether the Faubourg St. 
Germain and Belgravia are parts of Ireland. Mr. Halliert 
likened Tyrone to the distinguished Irishman who declared 
that Ireland was a ca])ital country to live out of " Gentle- 
men," Mr. Halbei't exclaimed, in one of his most telling 
addresses, " I own my crime — I am an Eu^'lishman. I do 
not deny the claim of my honourable opponent — he is an 
Irishman. But ho is an Irishman who devot^ts himself to 
England — I am an Englishman who devotes himself to Ire- 
land. It is for an Irish constituency to chooae between us." 
The hurrahs which followed might have been heard half a 
mile off. 

Now all this, vexatious as it was, need not have disturbed 
Tyrone. There was no " honourable opponent" in the elec- 
tioneering sense, for there was no vacancy, and no prospect 
of any immediate occasion for an election. Tyrone was 
member for the county, and Mr. Halbert might have talked 
himself hoarse without affecting him. Perliaps beforo the 
neit general election things m^ht have taken an entirely 
new turn, and Tyrone might have becomo popular a;,'ain. 
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But the latter allowed himself to be goaded into a stop 
which was perhaps Quixotic rather than chivalrous. Taunted 
here, there, and everywhere with being only a nominal repre- 
sentative, an incubus on the people and the constituency, 
challenged on all sides to come to a contest and try his claims 
by submitting them to a public decision, Tyrone followed his 
natural impulse or instinct. He vowed that no one bearing 
his name should ever be supposed to hold any place which 
the confidence and regard of his countrvmen did not freely 
give him, and he announced his determination to resiirn his 
seat for the express purpose of offering himself again as a 
candidate, and allowing the constituency to choose between 
himself and Mr. Halbort. 

Two or three nights after, Mr. Priuker, sitting in the 
House of Commons, was surprised to hear one of the Treasury 
Secretaries move for a new writ for the county represented by 
Tyrone, in the room of the latter honourable member, who 
ha<i accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

"Done up?" asked Mr. Prinker of the Hon. Captain 
Cadsby, who sat near. 

** Believe not," Cadsby replied. " Going to stand again, 
people tell me." 

" What does that mean ?" 

" Some requisition from his constituents, I hear — a local 
quarrel. Brian Boru*s an absurd fellow to pay any attention 
to them ; I would not if I were he." 

" No ; I don't think a man ought to do that sort of thing, 
Mr. Prinker said, gravely. " Mere Quixotism and nonsense. 

The Quixotism and nonsense, however, was an accomplished 
fact ; and Tyrone was already making every preparation he 
could for the coming struggle, deeply regretting that he had 
not resigned of his own free will long ago ; but resolved, that 
as things were now, he would fight the course. 

Meanwhile he wrote to Jennie, and got no answer. His 
letter never reached her hands. Mr. and Mrs. Prinker made 
up their minds that as all had been broken off, and as in the 
meantime something quite new and decisive promised to 
occur, it would be mere madness to allow Jennie to receive a 
letter from Tyrone. It was stopped, and sent back to him 
unopened. 

As yet, in his rapid movements and changings of address, 
he had not received Jennie Aspar's letter, and knew nothing 
of what had passed. It was while engaged in a conference 
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with bis Committee ooe evenii^ that sevcnil letters were put 
into bis bands. He picked out at oucc Jennie's, ajid one 
which was evidently in tbe handwriting of Mr. Printer. He 
read Jennie's, and was noticed by those around him to tnm 
very pale and start He opened Mr. Printer's : it only con- 
taineil his own letter rrturned. Tyrone hastily excused 
liimaelf, and left the room. Ho was absent for more than 
half an hour, and his absence siirjuiBed his political friends. 
Then he came back looking still very pale and stem. He at 
once resumed the conferem'e in which he had been engaged. 

" I am afraid you have heard b^d news, Tyrone ?" one of 
his friends said, " for you seem to have had a shock. Some- 
thing unexpected P" 

" Uneipectt'd ? Yea!" 

" No death, I hope?" 

" Oh no ; no death. No death. At least there is no on 
dead that I know of." 

"Anything eonooming us heroP Excuse my asking — I 
mean anything about this business." 

" Noibing at all. Let the galled jade wince ! let the galled 
jade wince !" 

His friend thought Tyrone's manner somewhat strange, 
but of course pressed his questionings no further. For the 
rest of the nij;ht, however, our hero's bearing underwent a 
decided change. An unnatural excitement seemed to fill him 
up. He talked a great d<!al, and brilliantly, and apparently 
exulted in the ccming contest. He drank wine much more 
freely than was hia habit, and was rather cynical and reckless 
in his talk. When the Committee were separatint^ a crowd 
came outside the house, chiefly composed of Tyrone's sup- 
porters, and cheered for him, Tyrone went to the window, 
and addressed them in a speech full of auilacious rhetoric 
and heedless brilliancy, in which for the first time during the 
contest be opened fire upon bis opponent with a personal 
attack. He showed up vivaciously and effectively the London 
barrister, who, burning for promotion and despairing of 
inducing any Ei^lish constituency to accept him, bad the 
hardiness to take his rejected claims and transfer them to an 
Irish population, l^rone drew a humorous picture of the 
lawyer in the Temple, borrowing a map of Ireland to find out 
the whereabouts of the county he proposed to hononr with 
his candidature ; and appealed to Insbmen with any particle 
of spirit in them not to inflict npon their country the last 
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degradation hj compellmg her to kneel down and become a 
8tq> on which an ambitious and unscrupulous lawyer might 
mount to an illegitimate promotion. The audience grew wild 
with delight, and many of Tyrone's friends insisted that if he 
had begun the campaiirn in that sort of w^y he might have 
driven his opponent from the field. 

•* Did you ever see Tyrone in such spirits r'* said the friend 
who had qut-stioned him to another. " I wa.s afraid he had 
got some T.*ad news that time he left the room this evening ; 
but, by Jove, it must have been some famous piece of good 
news he got that threw him into such splendid humour." 

The scene of this evening was the capital towu, the assize 
town of the county. The ruined castle, which was about the 
last tangible evi^leiice of what had been the family grreatness 
of the Tyrones, stood on the verge of the sea-coast, some 
thirty miles off. This town, where our hero now is, consist **d 
of one long, rather broad, and very straggling main street, 
with a court-house and a bank, both made of a whitish stone, 
atone end of it, and a big military barra<rk at the other, two 
hotels midway ; a few streets with suburban- looking houses 
branching ofT on either side, then several squalid cottages, 
and then a wide, waste, boggy plain. The events of the year 
were the races and the assizes. At present, however, there 
were some special excitenieuts. There were the thick and 
fast rumours of coming Fenian risings, of the landing on the 
coast of Heaven knows what legions of American symj>a- 
thizers, and there was the nearer and more palpable excite- 
ment of the election meetings. The town, therefore, bubbled 
and boiled over with commotion. The very pigs seemed to 
partake of the prevailing animation, and, instead of lounging 
and nozzling at their leisure along the main street, ran briskly- 
squeaking hither and thither, disturbed by the unwonted 
moveuKMits of rapid and increasing crowds. Mr. Halbert's 
Committee had its head-quarters at one hotel, Mr. Tyrone's 
in the other, and spoe<h- making of some kind was going on 
pretty ^^ell all the day. There was, however, little of 
drunkenness, and there was absolutely no bribery. The heat 
of the political issue — Fenianism or no Fenianism — had at 
all events burned out the worst baseness of electioneering? 
and purified the air. The money which Madame Pinel had 
paid over to Tyrone was not drawn upon so lavishly as might 
have been expected. 

But, however all that might be, it is certain that Tyrouo 
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bal little leisure for snlitii-.y reSection. His energetic aup- 
purten almuat turned day into night, and the corridors of bia 
hotel bardi; evor fiuled to echo to the clattering of noisy and 
rapid feet. This particular evening Tyrone longed to be 
alooe. His mind was literally tempest- tossed. He bad to 
get through hour after hour of speech- making and listening 
to speeches, of talking and listening to talk. Half a dozen 
times after he had, as he thought, got rid of all his friends 
and enemies for the night hia door was be::teged by new 
visitors, advisers, and partiiane. It was past two o'clock in 
the morning when he was fairly left alone, and be knew that 
bo was uertaln to be allowed no solitude after six. 

Alone, then, at last, be took out Jennie's letter and read 
it again and a^in. At fin-t it had merely been a bewildering 
abook like a blow that blinds one. He read and atudii^d it 
now more calmly, but be could hanllj pveteud to understand 
it more clearly. " Our engf^jement wus made too hurriedly 
and when I did not know to what I was pledging myself. ' 
Tuo hurriedly P Yes; bot she knew everything— his ruined 
future, his past follies, hie poUtic^ convictions — all. " I 
know now, and I ask you to release me." What doea abe 
know now that she did not know six months ago ? Had any 
one calumniated blmP Perhaps the actual truth when ex- 
pounded by some such enemy and Philistine as Prinker migbt 
seem enough to Jennie, But this was not what he bad 
bebeved of her. He thought she would have scorned the 
talk of such people as that, and that she would have clung 
firmly to him through aU. The thing was plain now ; she 
was not what he had believed her. The young man was 
bitterly wounded iu his love and in bis pride. He loved her 
dearly, in a man's way as fully and fondly aa she loved him. 
He bad given hor all the laith of hia warm and trusting 
nature ; be had believed in ber as one believes In heaven. 
Ho was so single-minded that be could not conceive the 
possibility of his distrusting ber. He had become purified 
and strengthened in the hope of being worthy of ber. Her 
image bad of late been with him always. For ber be hod 
abandoned all the cherished weakness of his family traditions, 
and had paid positive court to people whom he would other' 
wise have despised. Mr. Prinker, if he would, could now 
tell all tbe world bow the last of the Tyrones bad craved for 
the hand of hia sistcr*in-law and had been contemptuously 
rejected. 
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But foremost in his mind, abore all tbese less noble 
thoughts, was the sickeninL! conviction that he had been 
misei-ablv deluding himself all this time, and that there was 
no such being as the girl whom he thought he knew — ^whom 
he so passionately loved, and who, as he believed, loved him. 
The worst that he had ever heard of women from the words 
of satire and the lips of cvuioism was justified, and bj Jennie 
Aspar. 

" What a fool I have been !" the excited young man ex- 
claimed. " What a blind and miserable fool ! Well, there's 
an end of that. I will release you, Jennie, from all engage- 
ment to me. Could I ever have dreamed of this ? But I con 
see it all now. They talked her over and told her anything 
they pleased of me, truth and lies together, and she yielded 
and did just as they bade her. They are mean and miserable 
liars, but how could she abandon me for them ? Tes, she has 
done it." 

Vague projects or purposes of vengeance were floating 
through his mind. Vengeauce on whom? On this, that, 
and the other person, according as his frantic conjecture 
£incied that now and then it seized a victim. But all this 
was idle, and he soon knew it. He was probably only at the 
worst sacrificed to the respectabilities of life. The only one 
who really deserved his rage and resentment was himself. 

Tyrone sat in one posture, leaning forward and gazing 
upon the grate where the white ashes of the extinct turf fire 
lay in heaps. He sat in this one posture, unconscious of 
evervthinsf around and about him for more than an hour, 
holding between his fingers his faded and burnt-out cigar. 
The striking of a clock at length aroused him ; he stood up, 
shivered, and relighted his cigar at the lamp. 

" So that dream is over !" he said, bitterly, to himselfl 
" There passes away my first and last thought of love. Well, 
there's still a world remaining. Jennie, good-bye." 

He tlung his hand suddenly upwards as if ^i*^ were flinging 
something far away for ever. Then he sat down again. 
Th-re were writing materials scattered over the table — pena, 
ink-bottles, all manner of sheets and scraps of pai>er and 
euveloi)es, sci-awled almost all of them with fragments of 
draft addresses, suggestions, names, calculations, and the 
like. He took out an envelope and addressed it to Jennie ; 
then he Jrew forth the glove which he had taken from her, 
and, after gazing at it sadly, and perhaps irresolutely, for a 
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moment, ho folded it in the envelope. " Thcro'a your releasi), 
Jcunie," he muttered to hiuiBelf " I was to keep it until 
7<'U ceiised to believe in me. Well, I have done bo, and I 
return it now." 

Suddenly he remembered that if he sent it through the 

?ost directly to JcnDJc. it might be sent back to him by Mr. 
tinker unopened. He enclosed the envelope in another 
which be addres-ed to Madame Pinel, begi^g her to give it 
heraelf into the hands of Miss Jennie Aspar. 

" She will understand it," he said to himself. " And now, 
Ji;nnio, we are both free." 

But his i^assion and pain only broke out a^ain and raved 
more violc.itly, and ho felt almost ready, like the hopeli.'SB 
and joyless being in the great poem, to curse love and laith 
and hope and patience. 

And 80 the morning came and brouglit him his electioneer- 
ing work and his noisy partisans again, and dragged him 
back into prosaic life and bustle, wh:ro he bore his pain and 
his loneliness, his disappointment and his bitterness, aloufi; 
with him. 



CHAPTEE XXXm. 

Thb next day went by, and the next, and the neit. and Jennie 
Aspar beard nothing from Tyrone, and still lived Heaven 
only knows how. At the bottom of her heart the unhappy 
girl cherished a sick and fond hope that she might hear some 
explanation from him, or even — she almost blushed at the 
very thought — some penitent confession and appeal for for- 
giveness. It is probable that if Tyrone had appeared there 
upon her threshold and given her no time for thought, but 
acknowledged the worst and merely implored her pardon, she 
could not have withstood his appeal. Her special misery was 
in this distress, that not alone was she cut off from any pos- 
sible confidence with any other mortal creature lu to her 
thoughts and longings, but that she dared not even frankly 
acknowledge them to herself. She kept assuring herself over 
and over again that she did not wish — that she would not 
have — that which in her secret soul she only craved for. 
" There can be no explanation," sbe said, firmly, to herself, 
" and there is nothing to forgive, for he is not the Tyrone I 
loved, and all is over;" but in her deepest heart she feared 
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that sho was capable of forgiving him, and even of wishing 
that he might ask to bo forgiven. 

Lot who can oxi^lain it, it is tho certain and cruel fact that 
womt^n who would reject, despite the evidence of their very 
senses, all other accusations against the man they love, will 
easily boliove a charge of faithlessness — a charge which brings 
in some other woman. Jennie might well be excused if she 
believed this particular charge against Tyrone, for surely 
there seemed evidence enougli to place it beyond doubt. It 
did not occur to her to question it, but in her secret soul she 
feared that she could forgive it, and therefore vowed to her- 
self, in tho hope to strengthen her weak resolve, that it never 
could be forgiven. " I am not the Nut-brown Maid," she 
thought, " to consent to share her lover's heart with another 
woman.'* All the time she pitied the Nut-brown Maid, and 
could not scorn her as much as she felt that she ought to have 
done. 

But meanwhile there was no room for pardon or compro- 
mise, for the days went on and Jennie Aspar heard nothii g 
from Tyrone. The first sharp excitement of the discovery 
over, she began to pine and languish. If ever a sick human 
soul did, with all its strength, long for release from the 
bondage of life, Jennie Aspar's soul was now filled with such 
a longing. She craved for death, and began to feel as if she 
could have no idea of hope or rest but in the stillness cif the 
grave. All her spirits had left her. She was listless and 
weary. Sleep did not api>ear to have any power to refa-sh 
her, nor food to restore her strength. She had lost even the 
power of contradiction, and her once quick im|)etuous temper 
had taniod itself down to mere aj^athy. Mr. Prinker greatly 
admired her self-control, and the ladylike dignity with which 
sho had made up her mind to get rid of an undesirable 
en^i;ai:ement. He praised Jennie every day to Alicia, who 
was glad to heivr her sister praised, but could hardly under- 
stand Jennie's demeanour, and sometimes began to cherish a 
faint ray of comforting assui-ance that perhaps, alter all, 
Jennie had not cared so much about Tyrone as they all ima- 
gined. 

Meanwhile Colonial Quentin had openly renewed, and even 
pressed, his offer of marriage. His bearing for many daya 
was at onw so respectful imd so symjxithetic that Jennie felt 
grateful at heiirt, and she had always liked his conversation 
aad his manner towards her. When, one sudden moment, he 
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frankly renewed his former appeal, it was done manrullT and 
without inaistance. He uonvejed to her in a quiuli word or two 
tliat lie knew bow she had loved and been disapjtointed, and 
he even reminded her that he had foreseen and predicted that 
disappointment ; and then he told bur, in tones of the deepest 
earnestness, that be loved her to the very uttermost. And 
this was true. All the passion of his nature had concentrated 
itself into a love for her. He told her that he was determined 
to win her love ; and, more than that, to deserve it he would 
wait any time, he would undergo any test or probation, but be 
would not recognise a final refusal. 

At first Jennie repelled oil this firmly, though she could not 
help being touched^no girl could— by this complete devo- 
tion, and the homage of a love that flattered by realities and 
not by compliments. But she was pressed upon by her 
sister and her sister's husband. She was alone in soul. She 
was disappointed and miserable and hopeless, and she did 
sometimes begin to think that if with her life, now so withered 
and useless, she could do anything to make a brave mun happy, 
it mi^bt perhaps be the best thing she conld do with it. It 
may be that even without her own knowledge some of the 
wounded pride of a woman who believed herself offended and 
deceived might have come to Quentin's aid. But there waa 
one thing which decidjdiy helpi'd his purpose, his intimation 
that when he had earri.d through certain schemes in whicb 
he was then occupied he meant to return to the United States. 
Jennie glowed with a sort of returning life at the t'.;ought of 
being taken out of England — away, far away, anywhere, into 
a now country, where she might steep herself in forgetful- 
ncss Next to the grave itself the thought of a new far 
country has most fascination for the disappointed and spirit- 
broken. 

Still, when pressed moat earnestly, she would only say, 
" Colonel Quentin, I cannot speak of this, I cannot indeed." 

At last he thought he had caught her mranint;, as in truth 
he had. "I understand you now, Miss Aspar, and I only 
think the better of you. Your feeling; is quite right. Let us 
not speak of it any more for the present." 

Fur he said to himself, "She has not yet heard from him. 
He is busy with his political schemes, or he is trying to induce 
her to resume the old engagement. She does not feel quite 
free of him yet." 

Quentin was eatisfied, and even elated. He felt that he 
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was gaining ground every daj. He believed tbat, bar xnira- 
cles, he must win. He had staked all his soul on winnings 
and in the excitement of his passion for this girl he was 
becoming indifferent to his other schemes. He had made up 
his mind that when he once had got Jennie for his wife bie 
would take her away to his own country. He felt no scruple 
or pang of remorse ; he only felt that he could not care one 
nish for life any more if he did not have her, and he was 
resolved to be a good husband and to make her happy. He 
would bo :in a new life when be had her for his companion 
She should be proud of him, and would surely one day love 
him. All the plans and schemes he had come to work out — 
the ambition, the revenge, the money — seemed of no account 
now when compared with the " yes" or " no" of this simple 
girl. To this it had come with him, and he knew it. 

One word may be said in mere palliation of the selfishness 
of one who had so many sins to answer for and whose life 
proved such a failure. Quentin sincerely believed that he 
would make Jennie Aspar more happy than Tyrone could. 
He believed Tyrone to be a worthless, vain, and dissipated 
young man, incapable of loving Jennie as he loved her. 
From the first he had disliked Tyrone, regarding him as 
self-conceited and indolent, and in every way admirably suited 
as a husband for Selina Lorn. 

The world, tbci fore, looke<i bright for the moment to Philip 
Quentin and he felt young again, as if new blood had been 
poured into his veins with the impulse of a passionate love 
far stronger than ever he had felt in his youth. After all, 
young people delight to fan their little love-flames and make 
them seem like conflagrations, for the pri<lo and grandeur of 
the thing, as children collecting a few dry sticks and burning 
them take pleasure in fancying that the world is on fire. But 
in maturer years people resist the emotion, and would rather 
not be troubled by it or supposed amenable to its influence 
by those around. Therefore when it comes it comes as a 
very conqueror, and wastes all else to make its stronghold 
the more secure and its triumph the more complete. 

That same night the Prinkers had a small dinner party — 
a few business connexions of Mr. Prinker and their wives, 
and half a dozen jKJople who came in the evening. It was a 
quiet sort of affair, intended to be informal and pleasant, the 
persons invited being rather those who were supposed to be 
gratified by an invitation to the house of a wealthy Member 
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of Parliament than pereoas whom the Member of Parliament 
found himself honoure<i by receiving. Mr. Prinker did this 
sort of thii^ at pretty r^ular interrals, and thought it 
proper to do. Jennie was in the drawing-room talking with 
some of the erenjag arriTats, the guests &om the dining. 
room not having yet come up, when a servant came to say 
that a lady — a person — particularly wished to see her. 
Jennie started, she could not tell why, and asked if Mr3. 
Frinker wa^ not meant. No ; the person particularly desirvd 
to see Miss Jennie Aspar, aud would not detain her a moment. 
So Jennie ordered her to be shown into a small reception- 
room below stairs, excused herself, and went down. 

Wondering who could wish to speak to her, and why, 
Jennie entered the reception-room. It was but ftuntly lighted. 
A tall, finely-made, dark-complexioned- woman was there 
whom she had never seen before. Jennie only noticed that 
she had very beaming dark eyes, and that she looked at her 
with an expression of curiosity and something like distrust 
At least the eyes in the dim light seemed to be peering 
keenly, as if resolved to see all they could to criticise. 

This was what Jennie saw. What Ma-lame Pinel, on the 
other hand, saw — for this was our worthy friend Johanna, 
indeed — was a very beautiful and very pale girl in evening 
dress, with white shoulders and a figure fuller than at first 
one might have expected from an appearance that seemed 
almost childlike, and bright, startled eyes, that had now a 
certain lividness in them and looked hollow. Johanna took 
in Jennie's whole person and array from head to foot ; not a 
detail escaped her, " She's a little thing for a Tyrone to go 
wild about," was Madame Pinel's first impression. " I sup- 
pose it's the eyes or the shoulders." 

" I presume you're Miss Aspar, Miss," Madame Knel 
b^an, with a somewhat dignified and, so to speak, reserved 
courtesy ; " Miss Jennie Aspar, I mean." 

" I am the only Miss Aspar there is," Jennie replied in a 
friendly tone, and naturally inclined to be friendly with every 
one. " Wont you sit down P" 

" No, thank ye, Miss. I ask your pardon for disturbing 
you ; my business is very short, I'm happy to say. It's only 
to hand ye a letter. Miss, that I was to put into your own 
hand." 

Junnie so palpably started that Madame Pinel could not 
but observe it. 
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" I see you know already who it's from, Miss, and I'm freo 
fco tell you that I wouldn't have come on such messages oi 
my own pood will ; but he wrote to say he had reason for 
asking me, and it would be new times with me when I didn't 
do what he told me. I was to give the letter into your own 
hand, Miss, and there it is." 

She held out the letter, which Jennie was at first about to 
seize impulsively ; but then as impulsively she hesitated. 

•* Why does — why does he — Mr. Tyrone, send a letter by 
you ? I don't understand this.** 

" Nor I don't understand it neither, Miss ; but I suppose 
it's no business of mine to understand anything about it. 
Here's the letter, Miss." 

" Are you a friend of Mr. Tyrone's ?" asked Jennie, in a 
sort of bewilderment. 

" I am a friend, sure enough, Miss, and a very tnie friend, 
though not as you moan it perhaps. I*ni an old servant of 
the family of Tyrone. Me and mine bolonwd to them for 
generations. I'm independent now, be praised for it. I'm 
Madame Pincl, Miss, at your serv'ice, and I own the house 
where Mr. Tyrone lodges ; but I'm a servant of the Tyrones 
ever and always while there's one of them left, and while I'm 
alive." 

Jennie drew back in anger. This woman must have known 
what she had lately discovered ; she must have known it, and 
sheltered and screened it all the time. 

" I'll not take the letter," she said, haughtily ; "at least 
I'll not take it from you." 

" Ye can take it or leave it. Miss, just as ye like," said 
Johanna ; " there, it's on the table under your eyes and I wash 
my hands of it. As to taking it from me. Miss, I can assure 
you I have my pride too, and the follower of a grand old 
family doesn't care to be a messenger to everybody. Good 
evening, Miss." And with a grand curtsey Madame Pinel 
swept from the room. 

Jennie trembli»d so much that she had to sit down. To 
her, who did not know that Tyrone's letter had bet^n sent 
back to him, all this seemed inexplicable. He could not 
surely have meant to insult her? Oh, heavens! she could 
not have been so utt<»rly deceived in him. 

There lay the letter, white on the crimson cloth. Ah, if it 
perhai>s containtKl, even yet, some explanation, some appeal I 
The blood rushed vividly to her forehead as the quick thought 
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fli-^bed through her She took the envelope { there was 
Bouething heavier than a letter in it. The writing was 
indeed his own. Oh, how many a time had she kissed that 
inscription in that hand ! She wa« almost tempted to kiaa 
it now. 

She opened the envelope; it held nothing but her own 
glove. No line, no word ; only the glove he had taken from 
her on that happy morning in Hyde Park ! All the associa^ 
tions of that bright morning and delicious scene and her joy 
in it came back upon her — the sun, the grass, the trees, the 
sky, and the love that glorified them alt ! Never in life was 
a girl more happy and hopeful than she wa,a then. And 
there was the glove which he had .taken, and which she bade 
him always to keep " until I cease to have feitb in you !" Tes ; 
for she kad ceased to have faith in him, and so he had sent her 
back the glove and all was over! For a moment a wave of 
remorse swept through Jennie's heart The glove seemed to 
bring with it a silent, cold reproach, which eitinguished even 
her grief. Suppose — suppose she had wronged him after all ? 
Oh, what agony ; and oh, too, what happiness ! Alas, that 
was impossible. The truth was but too bTie ; the reality only 
too real. Gone is gone, dead is dead. In her passion and 
grief she flung herself down, down upon the Soor, and sobbed 
there. 

Then came a reaction. She rose, hurried to her own room, 
washed away as well aa she could the traces of tears, and was 
soon in the drawing-room again. An unusiial gaiety seemed 
to have taken possession of her. She talked to everyLudy 
and was quite vivacious. Mrs. Prinker was delighted to see 
such a change. Jennie, who usually hat«d piano-playing 
before stranfrers, sat down and played several sprightly things. 

Culonel Qii i t'n, who saw that some change must have 
takon place, came near her in the course of the evening and 
whiH|iored — 

" AVhen may I again put that question to you?" 

"You may put it now," said Jennie, without looking up, 
but speaking in a low, firm tone. " You may put it now. 
Colonel Quentin ; or stay, this would hardly suit perhaps. 
You may ask me to-morrow." 

" And must I remain in suspense all this night?" 

" Ko. If that really would be such a torture it is not 
worth your being afBicted with it." 

" TLun may I hope for thu bust?" 
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" If ibat is for tlie best, Colonel Quentin. Thanks — no 
demonstration, please." 

So she dismissod him. Her manner was strange, quite 
unlike anything ho had known in her before ; but he cared 
little for that. He felt a rush of blood to his temples in the 
consciousness of his success. He would have liked to head a 
charp^e of cavalry at that moment, just to relieve the pressure 
of his excitement. 

Presently somebody asked Jennie to play on the harp, and 
she complied, as she would have complied with almost any- 
thing that night. She played some commonplace airs, and 
then gradually, she did not know why or how, foilnd herself 
gliding into an air which was not commonplace, which sounded 
strange and wild, and even, perhaps, unpleasant in the ears 
of most of the listeners — (** I do wish she wouldn't play that 
h)rrid thing!" said Alicia to herself) — and of which every 
thrill seemed to Jennie to come from her own torn heart- 
strings. It was the Irish air she had played on that first and 
fatal night when Tyrone first appeared on the horizon of her 
life. All the past came back in the notes ; the happy, cruel 
past ! The lights, the faces, the room, around her were ex- 
tinguished, and she was again playing that air for Tyrone, 
and watching in wonder and sympathy the visible effect upon 
his face of the emotions produced. " If I were dead," she 
thought to herself, " I should like some one to play that air 
over my coffin as a dirge." She played on with slackeninf^ 
strength and swimming eyes, until at last the contrast 
between the past and the present became too bitter to bear, 
and she heard a stiunge singing in her ears, and the room 
seemed to sway and rock and then to sink away beneath her, 
and she clung to the harp>strings as if for mere support; 
and then a long sigh escaped from her lips and the discord 
of a broken harp-string clanged through the room, and 
Jennie fell from her chair in a faint. 

Colonel Quentin raised her in a moment, and she was 
brought to a sofa. All the people crowded about her. " The 
room is too hot," said Mr. Prinker ; " I wish I hadn't con- 
sented to have gas in this house, it's dreadful !" " I never 
knew Jtmnie to fiint before," said Mrs. Prinker, " never ! It*8 
quite wonderful." " She has exerted herself too much for our 
entertainment," one lady suggested. " Open the windows and 
the door, wheel round the sofa, and place her in a thorough 
draught," an elderly gentleman recommended. 
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But Jennie euddenlj opened ber eyes and bmA, " Th:iTi)c 
von all, I am quite well, only very much aahamed of myself. 
I always laughed at women who fainted and never believt^d 
that the thing was real, and so I suppose I am rightly 
punished. " 

Colonel Quentin had not the slightest do'ibt that Jennie's 
overwrought feelings bad causod her to f^ut, although be 
knew nothing of the history of the air she had been playing. 
But while the knowledge made Mm, perhaps, feel an additional 
throb of detestation for Tyrone, it in nowise affected bis own 
delight and triumph. Nay, it was, perhaps, another ray of 
hja triumph to win her even while the memory of his defeated 
rival was thus strong upon her. He knew that, once married, 
Jennie would make a faithful wife and would try to be loving, 
and it would be part of his victory to make her love bim in 
the end. At present he so loved ber and hod set his heart 
upon her that he only eared to have ber on any terms ; and 
he would rather, if he were driven to the option, have killed 
her now and with his own band than seen her become the 
wife of Tyrone. So ho walked home that night with a sort of 
halo of triumph about his head. On his way he looked into 
a club of whioh he was now a member, and be played several 
games of billiards and won them all. Then, out of sheer 
excitement, he went off with some acquaintances to the apart- 
ments of one of them, where they played cards for hi(.^b 
stakes until the grey of morning, and Quentin won every- 
thing. He must have done something to give vent to his 
excitement. " It's no use any one trying to win from me just 
now," be said, eiultiagly, to himself. " Everything succeeds 
with me to-nigbt !" 

He was up fresh and bripht in tbe morning, however, and 
went elegantly dressed to Mr. Prinker's bouse. He was too 
elegantly dressed for an Euglisbman, and might, it must be 
avowed, have seemed a little vulgar but for his dark a^n and 
foreign appearance, which gave excuse for bis style of costume. 
He was commonly taken for a Cuban or South American, and 
so people did not mind his overdressing and his diamond ^in 
'ana studs and rings. He had his formal interview with 
Jennie, and when be was leaving he kissed her with fire 
mounting into his eyes, and she submitted — sat so still and 
unresisting that even his love congealed for tbe moment. 

He met Alicia as he went down. 

" May I coQgratulats yoaP" she asked. 
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** Ton maj," be ^nswerc*!. ^ I bare won mj priie! It is 
tike fin: great sneorss of mr lire,'* he said, alznoist as if he 
were sp^eakiiig to Limsielf. ^I finl the sensation not so 
ftrangi? as I mijbt iL&ve exiHBcte-L Fnxst and fire gi^e much 
the same f*a:n, I ii-elivTe. Yes. Mrs. Phnker, I hare won. It 
•eenu cnrionslT like haTin^ lost." 

m 

** Oh, noL5<:n«e **' »a:d Ali^rij, who nexer conid onderstand 
enigmatical s^ee^.^hes of anj kind, and therefore disiiO^ed of 
all s'lt.-b di£eultie4 bv calling them nonsense and smiling. 
She knew she should hear the truth clearlr from Jennie, and 
so she again eave her <x>n^.itulations to Colonel Quentin and 
got rid of Lim. Quentin deplaned less proud sc^mehow of 
his success than be. ore, hating Tjione rather more bitterlj 
than ever, and not quite certain whether in his love for Jennie 
was not mingled, too, an enlarging drop of hate. This at 
least was a n*rw sensation, and it puzzled him. 

Alicia couM not find Jennie at first, and so went to her 
bedroom and knocked, and asked. •* Mar I come in r"' and 
went UL Jennie was sitting in a listless \rav in an arm-chair, 
with its back turned to the window. Her arm rested on her 
knee, her chin on her hand, and she was vacantly looking at 
the floor. 

" Isn*t it cold, Alicia?" were the first words she said. 

*" Cold, dear ? No. I don't think so." 

" Oh, yes, it's very cold. I feel quite shivery.** 

" Whv don't vou have a fire, Jennie r" 

" I don't like"^a fire ; I think I'll go to bed." 
Good gracious ! Are you unwell, dear r" 
No, Alicia, quite well. But I think I'm cold and sleepy. 
Has Colonel Quentin gone ?" 

** He has gone — yes. But, Jennie, am not I to congratu- 
late you 'r" 

" If you like, Alicia." 

** You have promised, have you not ?'* 

" Oh yes, I've promised him ; didn't he tell you ? I don't 
see any other way of getting rid of the whole affair." 

" But, Jennie, my dear, surely you are not sorry for it? 
You don't dislike Colonel Quentin ?" 

" I don't dislike him particularly. I don't think I do. I 
didn't dislike him yesterday, and perhaj)8 I may not to- 
morrow. What does it matter ? I have promised to marrj 
him." 

** But, my dear, really now, is that the right sort of spirit P 
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You know, Jennie, we don't want to press jou, we onlj thiuk 
of your own good. If you really don't like it, ii. is not too 
late even yet, Mr. Prinker wouldn't " 

" My mind is quite mode up, Alicia. We needn't trouble 
Mr. Prinker any more about it; I am sure he muHt be quite 
sick of me and my affairs already. Besides, my dear," Ji'iuiie 
said, in a strange quick tone, and turning half away, " I dou't 
feel fit for anything else now." 

" How, Jennie ? I don't understand." 

" I feel all over guilty and ashamed." 

" Good gracious I What nonsense I What do yon mean :" 

"Can't you guesaP" Jennie asked, Ustlcsly. "I have 
been kissed by Colonel Quentin three times, I think, and I 
submitted quietly." 

" Why, Jennie," Alicia remonstrated half vexed and half 
amused, " what can you mean by talking in that sort of way ? 
You would make one angry, only of course I know that you 
don't mean what you say." 

" Don't IP If I could only say all that I mean ! I wish I 
were an authoress. I think I could describe exactly bow 
women feel when first they kr.ow that they are shamed and 
lost, and that they have only themselveB to blame !" 

" Jennie, Jennie, my dear !" 

" Don't be alarmed, Alicia ! It's all right, my dear, 1 have 
no doubt Oh yes ; TU keep my promise to Colonel Quentin. 
That's quite settled. I am not fit for anything else now." 

"1 don't know what to make of her," the p'/zled Alicia 
uncomfortably said to hereelf as she came away. " I am 
a&aid she ia still thinking of that man," meaning Tyrone. 



CHAPTEB XXXIV. 

Tbr girl tnming into stone began to have a terrible influence 
over ihc life of Philip Quentin. He bad to all appearance 
gained the summit of his hopes, or at least gained the 
promise that the way would be opened to him. Yet a singular 
change now came over him, and he grew day by day more 
moody, cynical, and sullen. He loved Jennie with all the 
passion of an ardent nature which had never before known a 
really devouring emotion. But while he loved her he some- 
times almost hated her. He bad not thought when in the 
first flush of his triumph what it is to possess the formal 
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promiso of a woman without one raj of her affection. The 
passive, ice-cold deuioauour of Jennie Aspar niaddtneJ him. 
He might come when he liked and as oi'ten, go when he 
pleased and as soon ; he might sit heside her and take her 
hunJ, and she was always the same, cold and unmoved. Ho 
W.13 froo to kiss her when he }»Ioased ; the marble Clytie in 
the dr.i\vii>ijr-room could not have oflered a more passive and 
uuansworiii^ choek. So the touch of that cheek which had 
first set him iu a flame was now almost a dread to him. A 
hundred times a day he cursed himself because he could not, 
do what he would, bring any gleam of welcome into her eje 
or t\\ m«>r of emotion into her hand. 

Kow he had of late neglected almost everything for this 
girl and his love. She had come and breathed upon the 
IrostwDrk of his schemes and melted them. The instant 
one thing wont wrong :in<jther thing began to go wrong as 
well. One of his coniijanios was fuat going to smash, as he 
well know, and yet he did not venture to make any sign of 
his knowledge or to warn Prinker. He ret*eived every now 
and then alarming little secret messages from his old Fenian 
associates, which showed him that it is much easier to get 
into coquetry with foreign rebellion that to get out of it. 
Macan bad entrusted hiui with the three thousand pounds of 
the Fenian funds, fully believing that the money would be 
safest in his calm and neutral hands, and from the hints he 
Wiis secretly rectnving he expected that any day he might bo 
called upon for this money, and at present he had it not. 
True that his 8j>eoulations on the whole were not working 
badly, and he looked lor remittances soon from America ; but 
meanwhile the Fenian funds were gone, and he might any day 
be called to account for them. He began to fear, likewise, 
that he had couunitted himself too far to Fenianism, and he 
even ha.l a dread of being arrested. Full of this fear he had 
sought an interview with the American Minister in London, 
who took him very coldly — the better class of his own country- 
men always kept shyly aloof from Quentin — and, without 
openly assuming that he stood on any terms of familiarity 
with Fenianism, intimated to him that the Government of the 
United States could afford no protection to any American citizen 
who on British soil disregarded the political laws of England. 
Another fear began to haunt him, the dri'ad of assassination 
by some deceived and disappointed Fenian. Colonel Quentin 
was, as we have already snown, a man full of courage in 
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action, but Lis ortranization was above all things noTTons, and 
he could not bear aaticipated danger. Every d;iy ho moro 
and more eagerly promised himself that when he married 
Jennie he would at once carry her away to bis own country, 

Ueantime he ascribed all his crosses and dungor to Tyrone, 
the memory of whose very manner towards himself Btill 
rankled in his breast amid bU his more profound emcticina. 
Therefore he delighted in the thought that by marrying 
Jennie, were she wrought out of the very stone to which ho 
had himself compared her, be would inflict a pang of humi- 
li:ttion on his rival. Nor did he fail to count still upon one 
grand chance, the chance that Tyrone woidd instantly in 
eticer anger and despair marry Mrs. Lorn. " I am the moat 
Christian of enemies," Quentin once said to himself. " I only 
vunt to make the man I most dislike the husbund of a rich 
anil handsume woman." 

He was in this condition of mind when ho received one day 
a sudden and imperative request from Mrs, Lorn that be 
would come and e. o her. Ho obeyed the summons rather 
unwillingly. He found Selina alone, and looking jiale and 
much disturbed. She had taken care to send Tuoudore out 
of the way. 

She stood up the moment he entered the room and went 
hnstily to meet him. 

'■ Philip," sbe exclaimed, "I have sent for you to give you 
fair warning. Our compact is at an end." 

Phihp looked at her with a hardlv disguised contempt. 
He had seen enough of those emotlunal displays already, 

'■ I don't care a>>out play-acting much at anv time, Mrs. 
Lorn," he snid, coldly, " and juat now the realities of lifo 
engage me rather too much, 1 should like to know— in very 
plain words, please — what you mean," 

" What I say, Philip, I break off from this eonspimoy, or 
whati'Tcr il is ! You must go your own way ; I shjll leave 
London," 

" Has he been cold?" Quentin asked, with a sneer, 

" He has been as he always is, manly, gentlemanly. Ah, 
he i>a gentleman ! But he cares nothing forme — no, nothing ; 
aud I will not dcp-ade myself any more !" 

" Did he tell you be cared nothing for yon 9 That was 
hardly so like a gentleman, was itf" 

" He spoke to me like a friend, a bni%, brave friend. He 
touched ^1 that was good in my heart — oh yes, I have a heart 
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still, Colonel Qiientin ! — when he opened his own soul to me* 
I know it all now ; his heart is with that girl, he still loyes 
her fondly and deeply. He will never marry." 

" Did he tell you this ?" Quentin asked, turning savagely 
on h(T. 

" He did. Heaven knows whether it was not in pity and 
n»^ard for me, to jn-eveut my humbling myself in vain ! How 
manly and noble he is ! If I only could have had such a 
fri(Mi<l alwayu, Phili[>, I think I should always have been a 
tnu* and constant woman." 

" I don*t know," Quentin said, coldly, " Tou are like 
other women ; you only think the more of a man who wont 
have you. But if you have managed your love afifairs badly, 
Selina, how can I help you ? What is it to me P £xcuse mj 
plain words." 

** It is this to you, that I'll not any longer keep up my 
sharo in this ridiculous story that we concocted about him. 
I olM»yod you in that — I told you all about it the other day — 
but 1*11 not keep it up any lonj:»or. You have done him harm 
enou|^h. You have stolon from him the only woman he 
loved. 1*11 not have any more to do with the damaging of 
his roi>utation." 

•* I don't think it matters at all," said Quentin, with seem- 
ing carelessness. " If that particular story was not true 
tlu r.» are i>lenty of others that are. Do your best and worst, 
Wis. Tiorn ; I see what the oftect of my generosity was when, 
like a fool, I released my hold over you.** 

•' No !" she exclaimed with energy, " it's' not that, I declare 
to you ; I shouldn't care now what you said or published alK>ut 
me, \v\\\} or false. It does not t^mcli me any more. I am 
defeated, and I am g«>ing away with my son ; but I will have 
no nioix* to do with your schemes, and I only hope that wo 
may never meet again." 

Qiirntin stood for a moment with his hands, one of which 
held his h:\t, behind his back, and fixed his glittering eyes 
on luT. She was easily quelled and she did not look up. 

** Selina,'* he said, at last, "you are not quite so simple 
and romantic a jiTson as you give yourself out to be. You 
are not at all likely to ri'tire from the world quite so soon ; 
you will survive all this without much trouble, and I daresay 
will lind a new lover about the week after next. I advise you 
not to interfere in what no longiT concerns you or to make 
an enemy of mo. If I am driven too Dour I can perhaps 
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injare your confidential friend more practJcally than bj 
merely damaging Ida reputation for moraJity, I can be a 
danseroua enemy to Kim ; and if I must be bis enemy I nil) 
be duigeroua. If you care about h.im don't set me agaiuBt 
him. Think of all this, Selina. No one shall cross my path 
with impunity in this affair, you may depend on thai." 

" I know," she said, passionately, " that you have no pity ; 
you never had !" 

" I wonder who ever had pity on me when I stood in need 
of it F I did take pity on you once, and see what came of it 1 
I think the sooner you leave London the better, Mrs. Lorn ; 
vou hare about pmyed yourself out here. Anyhow, don't 
interfere with me, and don't make me the enemy of anybody 
you care for." 

He left her abruptly and left her a prey to vague alarm. 
For himself he bad kept up an appearance of indifference, 
but her hints and threats wrought heavily upon him. If one 
word of what she bad been saying were to reach Jennie he 
w-""!! knew that she would fling him off. There was a time 
when he would have welcomed anything which opened up 
another chance of his securing the money prize which had 
tempted bim into all this labyrinth of scheming. But now 
that counted for hardly anything with him. The wealth of 
old Tyrone and the possibility of grasping it had long since 
ceased to be the central influence of his calculations. He was 
not greedy of money for itself, and it was not money which 
could now feed bis consuming desires for satisfied love and 
satisSed revenge. 

Mrs. Lorn thought for a long time over bis vague threat.8, 
and became alarmed lest she should have brought some 
danger on Tyrone, to whom she still feebly dung in sickly 
hope. She soon shook off all sense of penitence for the 
stratagem in which she had been engaged, and gave up her 
intention of making it known either to Jennie or to Tyrone. 
When the little tide of good impulse had ebbed away, she 
secretly acknowledged to herself that she could not bear the 
idea of seeing a Tayi/rochemevi between Tyrone and Jennie 
again. So ^e settled in her miud that the best thing for 
everybody was that Miss Aspar should be married to Quentin 
a^ soon as possible. 

But she thought, too, that an appenl to Jennie might be 
the happy means of inducing her to avert all danger by 
effecting a sortof reconciliation between Quentin and l^rone. 
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The idea seemed charming and romantic. It wonld gratify 
half a dozen contending emotions in her mind — her wish to 
serre Tyrone, not oi)enlj to offend Quentin, to show Jennie 
that she still had some hold upon Tyrone, and so forth. 

So the next day she sent her son to see Jennie. 

It was with sincere delight that Jennie welcomed Theodore 
liorn. She had not seen the boy for some time, although he 
had promised to visit her often. Either the commands of his 
mother or the frequent presence of Colonel Quentin at the 
Prinkers' house had kept him away ; and his coming now 
sent to Jennie Aspar*s heart the only warming gleam of 
gla'lness it had known for many days. 

She ran into the room where the boy was and caught him 
in hcT arms and kissi.'d him, and could hardly keep from 
bursting into tears. Theodore hid his own face for a few 
seconds, and when he did look up his cheeks were all aflame, 

" What a lon}^% long time since I saw you, Theodore !" 

" IJiit I say, Jonnio, don't you look pale!" 

Almost at the Bunio moment those greetings came forth. 

" How could I look anything but pale, Theodore, when 
you never came to see me ?" Jennie said, with a great effort 
to talk cheerily. 

" Oh, come now, don't! I'd have come of course, but one 
has to read up so hard, you know ; and then, Jennie, this 
isn't like the old shoj) — like the cottage I mean — or like the 
time when you were with us. I say, wasn't that a jolly- 
time ? Very happy time, I mean, of course. But here, you 
know, here — well, one couldn't come without meeting that 
fellow. And I tell you what, Jennie, I wont meet him, and 
that's flat." Aiul Theodore's face, which had been toning 
down to its original paleness, grew red again and his lip 
puckered. 

" What fellow, Theodore?" 

" Oh, I beg your pardon, Jennie ; I oughtn't to have 
said " 

'* You mean Colonel Quentin, Theodore, don't you ?" 

" Well, I don't like him. and tbat's all." 

" You know we ut'vt'r iigrood on that subject, Mr. Theodore, 
But I want you to like him now — ^to try to like him — for my 
buke." 

She took the boy's hand gently in hers ; she longed to 
conciliate his aflection and to hold it still. 

But Theodore jumped up, drawing his hand away from hera. 
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" I can't, Jennie, I can't ! It's no use, and I only like bim 
all the less for that. Why did the cad ever come Lere 'i I 

Jenniu's own cheek now coloured a little. 

" Theodore, for shame ! If you speak iu thnt w.ij how 
can you and I be friends for the future P" 

The boy looked up with a frightened face. 

" Oh, Jennie, you and I must be friends. I'll do anything 
yon ask me — at least I'll try — but it's Tcry hard upon ft 
fellow ; only you know I'll do anything you like." 

" Well, dt!ar, you have done one thing that I like by coming 
to see me," Jennie said, unxious to give the conrersation 
some other turn, 

Theodore glanced with a certain Bhanicfooednt?a3 at her. 

"I'd have come every day, Jennie, if I might, only for 
things, you know. But to-duy mamma asked me to come 
and to bring you a letter, and so I came." 

" A letter, Theodore ?" 

" Tea, from mamma. Here it is. I was to give it only 
to you." 

He produced a letter in a pink envelope, with an address 
in violet ink. Jennie took it, wondering what Mirs. Lorn 
could have to say to her, and feeling a strong repugnance to 
any renewal of their intercourse 

" Now, Jennie, I must go," Theodore said. AH the time 
he had shown himself construned and uneasy ; tarniug Ma 
eyes away when she looked at him, e^erly watching her ei- 
pression when her eyes were not on bim, starting aud colour- 
mg for no apparent reason. 

" Must you really go so soon, and I have not seen you for 
such a time F And when shall I see you again V 

" Oh, I don't know." And he turned away so abruptly 
that Jennie wondered at his odd roughness. He stood for a 
full minute as if he were looking out of the window, and 
then turned round with his handkerchief in his hand. 

" Beastly climate this, isn't it? One always has a cold, I 
think. We're going down south very soon. Nice, I bcheve. 
I'm very glad. I'm going to Ireland to-night, Jennie." 

" To Ireland, dear 'C" 

"Tea, with Tyrone. There's going to be an election 
and lots of fun, and he promised to take me ever so long 
ago." 

Jennie found it as hard now to conceal her emotion as poor 
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Theodore had done to keep down his. It was still enougk 

for her to hear the name. 

She had to say scmething. 

" Do you travel to-night, Theodore?" 

" O yes ; nine o'clock, fast train. Can't lose anj time, jon 
Know, just now." 

•* But, my dear boy, do you travel alone ?*• 

" Alone ? No, Tyrone's coming too, you know." Theodora 
had picked up a little of his manhood again as he talked of 
his journey, and he complacently mentioned Tyrone bm 
** coming too." 

" I tboiiLrht," said Jennie, speaking with difficulty, and as 
niuoh abashed under the consciousness of hot own nociec 
lec'linga hi tlio more ])rosence of this child as if her words 
wore the acknowledgment of some guilt, " 1 thought, Theodozv^ 
that Mr. Tvrono was in Ireland." 

" Oh, didn't you know ? Came back the day before jester- 




ki 

at our house yosterday morning, but I didn't know antil 

mamma sent for me just as he was going away." 

A bitter pang wt'nt throuijfh Jonme's heart. He was there 
with Mrs. Lorn. He would nnirry her. Ah, well — ho was 
wholly unworthy. Ho novor could have been what she once 
thought him. And she horsolf — what of her, what must be 
his thouglits of her ? Was sho, too, not unworthy, and wholly 
unworthy ? Was she not degraded in her own eyes 'f To 
this, tlion, it had oonio with both of them. 

"Nothing remains," she* thought, ^'but to go on, on to the 
end, whatever it be. No turning back is of any avail 



now." 



" Well, Theodore," she said, with some c^imposure of 
manner, '* I must not keep you, dear, since you havo a journey 
to make. I hope it may be very pleasant and that you wiU 
enjoy yourself very much, and not take ccdd, and be very 
happy. Thank your mamma for me, and good-bye, dear." 

She did not kiss him now, l)ut only gave him her hand, which 
was cold and trembling. Thuodoro hesitated, stammered a 
good-bye, j»ut her hand hurriedly and lightly to his lips, and 
ran out of the room. 

** Poor boy !" said Jennie, within herself, ** he is so greatly 
changed and strange. What can be the matter with him P 
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I suppose we are all changed But why should he be P If he 
wtre ti girl or a few years cilder I should say he was in love," 
and she smUed at the thought, a very wan and sad smile. 

Then she opened Mrs. Lom's letter, expecting only sickly 
congratulations and the vapid sentimen^ility of superficial 
and hollow friendliness. 

She had to wade through a good many lines of highflown 
effusiveness before she came to the point of the letter. 

" I have ever known yon, Jennie — for I still will call you 
so — to be far above all meanness and ignoble enmity. I tried 
once to be kind to you ; the Fates did not allow. Perhaps I 
wa,s compelled by a destiny and an influents you little under- 
stand to injure you I Eh bien, you only served me in return. 
Be generous a^n, and punish my sins once more by on act 
of goodness. 

" I have a friend whom you once — but no, I shall not write 
the word ! — a friend in whom now you still must feel some 
interest. He has a bitter enemy, whom only you can influence 
for good. I dare not explain to you — perhaps I could not if 
I would — the reasons which make me sure that that enemy 
meditates some harm to my friend. You con save him I Be 
the peace-maker. There is yet time. My friend is leaving 
England for a few days, and cannot be in danger until his 
return. In that interval you can do all. Under your in- 
fluence hatred can be turned into friendship. Your lightest 
word will be a command to that stern enemy, who yet has a 
heart to love. Jennie, fulfil your noblest mission, and bid 
the hand you take in union be first pledged to the extinction 
of old enmity. 

" Ever your heart's sister and devoted friend, 

" Selisa." 

Jennie's first impulse was to throw this piece of seemingly 
meaningless and inflated senti mental! sm into the fire. Its 
hyperbolii-ul afi'octations were almost insMfFerable to her in her 
present mood, and even when she was inclined to judge most 
genially of Mrs. Lorn, the passion for writing highflown 
epixtles of eternal friendship or pathos had always appeared 
objectionable and ridiculous. She was not even certain that 
the whole letter was not a roundabout way of conveying a 
triumphant assurance that she had succeeded in capturing 
Tyrone. Still, when our heroine came to think it over, there 
did seum beneath all the verbiage and nonsense a certain 
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earnestness of purpose which passed beyond mere sentimei 
Some words which Colonel Quentin had lately once or twi 
let drop did undoubtedly show a bitterly hostile feeling to war 
Tyrone ; and Jennie, though not disposed to take any gra 
and dramatic view of the situation, yet felt a natural a 
shuddering repug,nance to the endurance of such an euiuit; 

She determined to go to work directly and openly. * 
have nothing to be ashamed of,** she thought, " and I ha 
a right to ask this much of Colonel Quentin." 

Quentin came to see her that day, and, conscious that s 
had to deal with him in a certain spirit of confidence, she w 
a little warmer and kinder than her wont. Quentin notic 
the change, and his lips trembled with suppressed excitemei 
It was strange how the bearing of these two had altered sin 
Jennie had given hiui hor promise. Once she used to be t 
frank and friendly with him, was glad when he came, was cordi 
and demonstrative in her welcome. That was when they we 
friends. Then when first he avowed his love and she refusi 
him she felt drawn to him tenderly by sympathy and kiu< 
ness, and when he still visited the house and delicately forbo] 
from seeking much conversation with her she always conveyc 
to him in her manner some evidence of respect and grati 
fulness. But since she had promised to marry him all thi 
was changed. She held back from him in unconquerable coli 
ness and reluctance, acknowledging him almost as a captii; 
might acknowledge her master. Iler thoughts and her re; 
sell" seemed always far away, as the thoughts of the oapti . 
might be in the lost home beyond the mountains and tb 
river. Perhaps she sometimes felt like the poor girl i 
Voltaire*s story — " Ah, que je vous aimerais si vous ue voulie 
pas d'etre tout aimc!** 

But she was a little warmer than usual this day, nni 
Quentin felt it. 

" If you only knew,** he said, " how much I love you !'* 

Jennie turned pale. She had heard this so often, and ye 
never became familiarized to its sound. 

** Then,** she said, plunging over all diflficulties and righ 
into the subject, so as to cut off any retreat, " you will d< 
something to ))lease me if I ask you, Colonel Quentin — if ] 
say that 1 desire it very much ?** 

Queutin*s eyes lighted, aU hough the manner of her addres 
was still so formal. She had never called him anything bu 
♦• Culouol Quentin." 
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" You needn't ask," he s^d, taking her unresistini; hand 
in his ; " only tell me, Jennie, what you ni.ih me to do." 

" I want you not to keep up any quarrel, if there is any, 
with Mr. Tyrone " 

Quentin started up and dropped hor hand, and hia dark 
face turned a deep red. It may be that some pang of con- 
seieuce mingled with his other emotions, for as he came 
along all that day he hod bei'n thinking — led to the thought 
by fancied danger to hinjself — that Tyrone, too, was hated 
by the Fenians ; that one of them might easily oeize 
the chati:;e of rerenge; that in a disturbed country like 
Ireland any deed might be done ; that by whatever hire- 
ling hand an aaaassin's bullet were sent it could be easily 
ascribed to Fenian revenge. The words of Jennie therefore 
seemed as if they suddenly replied to his most secret thoughts, 

" Why do you mention hia name to me P" he asked, in an 
angry tone, so angry that Jeunie coloured and drew back, 
not being used to tones like thut, and from him. 

" Only because I think it right," she answered, simply and 
calmly ; " because I cannot bear to be the cause of any 
quarrels and rancours, if there are any ; that is all, Colonel 
Quentin." 

" That m.in is in your heart still," he exclaimed ; " yoa 
think of nothing but him! Your thoughts are alwavs with 
him, even when Z try to bring you to think of me. Do you 
think I shall like him any the better for this F I hate him ! 
But Z hare no quarrel with him, mind that ! I never think 
of him unless when you force him on my thoughts. He's in 
dauger enongh, I should think, in Ireland, among the 
Fenians, with whom he has played fast and loose as he did 
with others ! These are his enemies and not I ; and if a 
pistol-ball from behind a hedge thouid bring him down, why 
should anybody be surprised ? If the Fenians have hearts 
better than those of chickens they will never let that fellow 
returu alive I" 

Quentin was walking up and down the room wildly, and 
jerking out these sentences with a frightful rapidity. He 
was like a man pouring out some conscience- stricken revela- 
tions in a dream. P&ssion and jealousy had quite shaken 
his nerves, and the thought of the coward deed over which 
he had been vaguely brooding, pierced as it suddenly seemed 
to be by Jennie's simple question, cried out in these wild 
words with a vain etfort at self-justification. 
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J^sixd^ 9iA sEler* hzil ririi. ^ hr^ 9ssaes ftniseS to Am 
:»n K-iisi:*:!- Qjri.tii. ^-i-rn-i i.:- b-rr lie a sil iaua ; s 
Lbd ii-rTrr srr-r. icLjlLir:^ : i ili* 'ni 1 ' -rt- Wnii j^ic-nliaa 
rUkr:>r5 hz^z »bc»-£ei Ler -wi? :L> saii'sn and Ti'ri:-aDesi i 
jT'trzii-r.r'Z of & i«:t?.rrc.lr crlzjr. His wr.ris sonsie-l like 
j-Ira»i:i;j :f ""Ti:-:: cann r.:i say/ dii i:" I•^cK^Liime^i 
aiTai.», Si-r sr^TE^i like c-Zir •■'i:' heirs bjo'Lau-.'e ihe co 
fe*s:'..s of an ir:tr>i,!e»i xniii^irr. b-t she did no* lose li 
jT*rs«<ri.c>r -f cii-'i- The mi-iarn: iras of in^ali^TilAlile ixnpoi 
Hn-:< v.. al: L-i-r famre life. 

•^ I ana s .rnr lo have di?j'>is^i v: -jl C:»:onrl Qaentin.'' 

"You have di-p'leasiei m-.-. Je-n:e: tc*u hare male z 
mai to h»::ar vou name tha: man's name. How can I he 
hating him when toti show such a ttrnder interest in his wc 
Lire r H^ .w :" 

A terriM*- line from Shatsy-eare went throuiih Jenuic 
rij'rmorr: "Hates anv man the tbinj he wouM n:it kill! 
H«-r wild lover, as he y«aoed the ro-:»m with his dark fa^>e i 
quivering. l«»ked just the man from whom such a questii 
miirht have «»me. She sat and listened in silence, whi 
Q:]entin still talkt-d wildly on and on. Let a passionate ma 
!>•.' ware when a woman listens to him in silence ! A fix« 
resolution had come up during these few minutes in Jennie 
mind. After a while her stead v silence sent a chill of doul 

* 

a'.d fear « v.-n into Q dentin's excited brain. He begran 1 
think th*.':-'.' was something ominous in that g^rl, common] 
BO imf«tuous, sitting there so silent and motionless. £ 
felt that he had gone too far, and in an instant his p issic 
took another impulse and he turned and positively kne 
before her. 

"Forgive me, Jennie, for my ill-temper and my angi 
words! They meant nothing, and I am sorry if I ha^ 
offended or alarmed you. ^Vhat can I say more ? Yc 
don't understand, you sober English people, the heat of oi 
southern blood. When we love as devotedly as I do we ai 
all on fire with jealousy. There is no love without jealous, 
is there, Jennie ? But I beg for pardon, and I pledge yc 
my word I will never sin in that way again." 

It was unspeakably painful to see the strong man abasiu 
himself thus. Jcnme rose to her feet, but he clung to her. 
You do forgive me ?" he pleaded. 
For any offence to wie. Colonel Quentin, I do fully forgii 
you." Then she relapsed into her customary coldneu < 
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iratiner. Neither said one word more of Tyrone, and Qacntin 
■oon went away, distrustful, auUen, not Tenturing to give any 
outlet to any of hia emotions in her presence again. 

"Thank God!" exclaimed the tormented girl when her 
lover had left her. 



CHAPTEE XXXV. 

Thxii she went to her own room and sat down and thought. 
Somebody, Alicia probably, knocked at the door, but Jennie 
made no answer. She could not speak with any one just 
then. One appaUing idea was present to her mind, absorbing 
every other consideration — the idea that Quentin meditated 
some evil to Tyrone. The more deeply and anxiously she 
thought of this the more profoundly it impressed her. She 
felt convinced that in a moment of passion he had really 
betrayed himself. 

Oue thing was now clear to her mind, clear and settled for 
ever. She would not marry Quentin. Come over her what 
re^oach there might she would not many him. 

But that only concerned herself and the future. In the 
meantime what to do F One sudden inspiration filled her — 
the thought of sending some warning to Tyrone. " However 
he has disappointed me," she said, " I loved him— once — and 
I would ratner die than know that he stood in danger from 
which I might have saved him and did not." She thought 
she would write a letter to him begging him not to go to 
Ireland. But it was late and it was growing dark ; he was 
leaving town that evening, and he must be warned at once and 
emphatically. Colonel Quentin was coming back to dinner ; 
there was no time to lose. She sprang to her feet, no longer 
thinking of doubt or difficulty or the opinion of others, or 
anything but the one consideration. She threw on a. hat, 
wrapped a shawl round her, went gently, swiftly downstairs, 
opened the door, and passed into the street. It was a wild 
and wet night, and Jennie had never before been in the street 
alone and on foot at such an hour. She drew back for a 
moment with instinctive alarm at the wind and the rain which 
beat fiercely upon her. But she thought of the moments so 
rapidly passing, and she drew her Hhawl around her and sped, 
rei-kless and resolute, on her way. 

The rain was still felling heavily, although there wu such 
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a fierce wind, whon Jennie stood in Clargos Streot OQtra 
Tyrone's door. Tlie wind had torn the clouds away and 
livid moon looked down like a ghost. The i^allid moonlig 
glittered here and there on the little pools of water, and ere 
swollen gutter became poeticized into a sort of ghastlinc 
and Lethean dismalness by the sad rays. The wind swe 
people round comers, and baffled panting and bedraggl 
women fighting miserably against it. ^i'he long line of lam 
along Piccadilly shone over the wet and moonlit street as 
they gleamed upon snow. The night fittingly enshroud 
Jennie's wild and anxious purpose : its dreary gusts, its liv 
light, seemed to speak sympathetically to her heart. 

There were many lighted rooms in Clarges Street, ai 
music came from some windows (the work, as Jennie thougl 
of some happy careless girl at her piano, even as she on 
used to be), and Jennie sought anxiously with her eyes £ 
lighted rooms in the place whore she fancied Tyrone's lodgin: 
must be. It was not an easy task to make out the numbe 
on the doors. Jennie sometimes felt wretchedly ashamed 
herself as she ran up 8te}<s and came down again in h 
search ; and in all her excitement she began to be sensib 
that, wind-l)lown and wet, she must seem an unpicturesqi 
and even ridiculous figure. More than once she was tonipt< 
to go baek and give up her chimerical enterprise altogethei 
but the temptation was dismissed in a moment and si 
remained true to her purjwse. It might be absurd, peop 
might call it unwomanly ; she did not care. If she could i 
the feeblest and remotest way help to keep him from danger- 
him from whom she was resolutely separated for over — si 
would do so, let all the world condemn her. 

At last she found the house, and its upper drawing-rooi 
windows were lighted. He was, then, at home. In a niomei 
or two they would see each other ! What should she say 
Her courage was all evaporating. 

She paused at the door, on the door-step, trying to summc 
up resolution to ring. The rattle of a hansom cab up tl 
street startled her and made her withdraw her hand from tl 
bell. She would let that cab pass first. But it stopped 
the very door, and she was thrown into alarm and emba 
rassment^ 

A little figure leaped out and ran up the steps. 

" Oh, Theodore !" 

** Why, Jennie I Out all alone in this beastly rain 1'* 
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" Aie you going to see Mr. Tyrone, Theodore ? I want to 
see him very particularly. I am so glad you came — bo very 
glad! May I go with you?'* She spoke bo earnestly and 
plaintively that the boy seemed alarmed. 

"Anything up, Jennie — anything gone wrong P" 

" Oh no, dear, nothing ; only I want to see Mr. Tyrone, 
And now you'll come with mei"' 

"All right, Jennie, I'll take you to him. I say, cabby," 
Theodore called cut, assuming at once the nays of a traveller 
and man about town, "just lift that trunk into the hall, will 
ou P Told you I was coing across to-night, Jennie P" Here 
le rang at the bell without waiting for an answer. When 
the door was opened he toased the cabman Lis fare, with the 
observation, " Sixpence over the fare ; never mind the change, 
cabby ;" and then, like a grand cavalier, offered his arm to 
Jennie. She clung to her young hero, delighted to have hia 
encouraging presence, Theodore nodded blandly to the 
simpering servant who opened the door, and saying, 
" Mr. Tyrone eipecta me, you know — needn't announce us," 
he led Jennie upstairs. 

Seldom had Jennie's heart beaten so fearfully oa whilal thoy 
went up these stairs, until Theodore tapped carelessly at the 
door and the voice of Tyrone himself called them to come in. 

They entered. Theodore, with grand courtesy, drew back 
and signidcd to Jennie that ahe must pass in first. Forcing 
her courage up to its highest point she entered, and for a 
sefood's time was almost alone in the room with Tyrone. 

His back was turned, for he was writing at a desk ou which 
a lamp stood, and which was placed against the wall between 
the fireplace and one of the windows. He Innked round in an 
instant and saw her standing silent and m tionless. Her 
veil was down, and for a moment he was LOt ce.'tain who his 
visitor might be. Then, gathering up what calmness and 
courage she could, she began, " Mr. Tyrone," and then 
stopped. 

"Jennie!" — oh, how the word and the tone thrilled through 
her ! — " MisB Aspar !" 

Theodore luckily came to the rescue. 

" Tou see, Tyrone, what visitors I bring yon ! I found 
Miss Aspar just in the act of knocking at the door, and of 
conrse I took her under my charge. I^w I'll just go for ft 
moment and look ait«r my trunk, you know, and that sort of 
thing." 
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^ Don't go, Theodore !" said Jennie, faintlj. " Staj he 
please." 

But he had not heard her probably, for he had alrei 

disappeared. 
Tyrone, with almost mechanical politeness, offered Jennii 

£hair. She shook her head. 

'' You are surprised to see fii« here, Mr. Tyrone/* she begt 
in a low voice. 

*' I am surprised," he replied, and his look showed it. 

" You will think me unwomanly and unladylike perhap 
she went on with increasing courage, and perhaps retumi 
bitterness. '* Let it be so ; I don*t care. I shoiudn't be he 
at such a time — or at all — if I cared what people said of m 
I have come for your sake, not mine. Mr. Tyrone, jou a 
goin^ to Ireland to-night ?" 

" I am goin-g' to Ireknd, certainly," he replied, keeping 1 
eyes lowered so that they could not meet hers. 

" Don't go ! I beg of you not to go ! Oh, take my adrii 
what^jver you may tbink of me ! I know what I'm talki: 
of; it is not folly or nonsense or fatalism; but don't g 
Some barm will happen if you go." 

" There is no danger of any kind," said Tyrone, " and the 
certainly could be none that you could know." 

** There is, Mr. Tyrone, I assure you there is ! I can't t 
you how or what I know, but I do know. I have heard 

" From whom. Miss Aspar?" he asked, coldly. 

** I can't tell you that," and a rush of crimson passed ot 
her face. " I can't tell you anything," she said, impetuous] 
"but that I know there's danger to you — danger is meditat 
and planned if you go to Ireland. Do you think I wou 
have coiiio here to-night for nothing — on a meaningle 
errand? Think for a moment what this may cost me, ai 
then say whether my words are worth listening to !" 

*' I am sorry," T}'rone said, " deeply sorry if any kind i 
ten lion towards mo cost you any annoyance. Miss Asj^ar. 
am sure no one will or can misinterpret your good natui 
But I feel sure you make some mistake. There is no possil 
danger to me ; and even if there were I could not stand ba 
because of such a chance. I thank you a thousand times f 
your kindness — it surprises and — and — overwhelms me — b 
there is no danger." 

" You have enemies who are determined ^" 

Tyrone's eyebrows cotitttiAted and his cheek grew red. 
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" I hare enemiea, no doubt— ererybodjr has, I suppose — ■ 
but I can't think of cnj from whom any treacheiy is to be 
feared." 

"Can't youF I can," And then she suddenly checked 
herself and panted. 

" Miss Aspar," he said, coldly, " I am not afr^d of any 
enemy, treacherous or not, and no warning, however kind, 
can keep a man back from doing what he has to do. Perhaps 
I can guess at the enemy you mean." 

" Then don't guess — don't'!" she ezchumed. "If I have 
said too much already, oh, please foi^t it ! I have only done 
a foolish thing, and for no good. Ob, why did I come here ?" 

" Why did you come here ?" Tyrone repeated, vehemently, 
and breaking loose from the bonds of cold and formal courtesy 
in which he hod restrained himself. " Why did you come 
here, Jennie F To torture me with a face and a voice that I 
only wished never to see aud hear ^ain? What folly, what 
cruel caprice, brought you here P Did you come to ^d out 
whether I was crushed by disappointment f Did you come 
to triumph over ma P Had you not fooled me long enough 
before, when I thought you the purest and most single- 
minded and truthful being on all the earth P Why did you 
come here now?'* 

" I came to save you from danger that threatens you — I 
know it does. I tell yon it does. I came because I am a half 
mad girl, Tyrone, and because I loved you" — he waved his 
hands with a quick, scomful gesture, as if to sweep away all 
protestations such as that — " because I loved voul Heaven 
only knows how much I loved you ! You will never, never 
again be loved so well. Oh, Ood forgive me, I love you still I 
There — now you know why I came to try to serve you, and 
now 1 can only go away." 

She was tuniing to leave the room, when ho said — ■ 

" Stay, Jennie, Miss Aspar, one moment. There is some- 
thing in all this I don't understand, and I will understand it. 
Tou tell me that— jou say that you stiU love me." 

"I do. Must I say it a^n aud again, Mr. Tyrone? 
Must I condemn myself and shame myself every time ? I 
love you still— still — still ! I know how cruelly you have 
deceived me, and I love you 1 I would have died for you— 
gladly ; but that's all past. I came to serve you if I could, 
caring for nothing else — not for the world's opinion and not 
for yoojB. Ck>od-bye." 
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■ ' . .-- :.' •.'. ■ 7- - -.--< T:tl a'ri"'=t a ring 

. ■'/. V. i.* of ':"..■.-•/' 

.. •:. v-.t »rj': *-:y/i;'- otilj of some of his f 
iH,s.*< */•/ w !! jc; '. . fi Vj rj'rarJT ai: tL*r world. 

'A'.'i t'..^. ji. a... r" h'; -a'.-J. '-And we fling awaj i 

Wi/i v'#j li ,t j,fi- r.f J or o>.n;-;i t'» thib ? Was this doni 

' J t. w ;i , Mr. 'J ; ." I •* ' • /' r. }i *: a ' . - "-.-: rof\ , fin ii !y . " No ( 
f//4:r<<'J itf f/r if,<-i to <i'i -o. I in;\X'r consulted anvoiic 
ii;iw wJiiit. J niu-t. rJo. Voii w«rn; no loTiuv^r what I o 
l*i|i« vi'i. J I'.w'] ■ .J] Mill ; but tli.it*K notliiiij^." 

" N<'tfiiii/,iii'l- i-1 !" lii' hriid, with K^^oriiful emphasis, i 
IImm II. '.tin ii'- ;i 1: 'I — wit.'j hJH «;}o.s fixed on Ler — " And ; 
(li'l of your «iv.n f r< e will roji.vnt to marry that niiU 
(^ii< iihn r" Mi' I'loiij^ht out. the name with a spasm. 

In iL low hut. firm voici* .|<'rinie Hiid, ** I did/' 

•*'rinri," T^roiif' I'X'liinii'd, " J toll yon that you are 
woiMiy cvi-n of niis or of any Hiierifiee that any man co 

ntiilii*. iMid I will only try U) Mot you from my meiuory 
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Sill* dr(*w hark uh if hIh; had nM'cived a blow, and withte 
llllinf? her itycH hIki was tiirnini.^ Hileutiy away. But 
htiinni'i' Hiiddi'iily I'liiin;:*-*!, and a^ain he stopped her. 

" <)ni« niiinirnt, ilciinip. An* you ind(H>d going in thiswt 
lit il nil triilly ovor? Havi* you left moi^ Are you trifl 
iiwiiv ImiIIi (»ur Iiv«'M? Aro you still the Jennie Ajspar I u 
to Uow r* 

"Oil no!" iind hor t^^nrs ramo fnndy — ^"I am not; 
u\\o \\t\H m-oud and happy, while I am only shamed i 
nnMonihlo. * 

" Pitl \ o\\ n«;illy oonu^ h«M*o only to toll mo of some imaginj 
iliUit'.oi'K Uo \o\\ think mv lito is so doU^htful that I shoi 
oaiv HO tuuoh nhout prosorvin^ it? Have you nothing ii 
to wv to «u», Jonnio, nothiuirF" 

" 7)oth\u^/* said Jonnio, with a wan smile, '^hein^ u 
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more that remuna to be said betveen ua two. Any words 
would be uBeless now, indeed, Mr. Tyrone. I beseech yoa 
onu-e again not to go to Ireland, and I pniy for you." 

" Jennie," he cried, " let there be an end of all this I Ton 
8^7 that you stilL lore me, and I am almost ashamed, after 
vhfi haa passed, to cont'esa how much I love you. I'll not 
let you go in thia way. Let the past be all past. Tou shall 
not marry that fellow, so unworthy of you. Foi^ive me and 
I will forgive you. Trust yourself to me. Tou shall never 
leave this house " 

In the momentary fervour of his emotion he endeavoured 
to hold her round the waiat. 

Slie drew herself suddenly away. 

" This house !" she eiclaimed. " Thia house ! It only 
needed that inault to prove to me how just they were who 
coudomiic'd you. No, you never loved me aa I would have 
been lov, il. I now see the value of your love and of your 
honour, and when I trusted myself bore now I was only more 
mad than ever." 

Tyrone drew back for away and stood silent, 

Theodore, who had knocked at the door once or twice 
unheard, now entered the room and for a moment stood 
bewildered and scared. 

"Time's up, Tyrone," he aaid, at last, in a very tremulous 
and stammering voice. "Cab at the door, and trunk up. 
Not ten minutes to spare," 

"Still, Mr. Tyrone, don't go," Jennie said, turning palt). 
"Once more 1 aalt you, for the last time, don't go!" 

"I am murU obliged. Miss Aspar," he said, coldly, for her 
last repulse had been too bitter to be ignored ; " but there is 
no danger." Then, to Madame Piuel, who appeared on the 
threshold, and who had not had the faintt^st suspicion that 
any woman was in the room, " Will you see that one of the 
siTvants goes home with Miss Aspar in a cab F My friend 
Theodore here met her by chance in the rain, and insisted on 
finding shelter for her here. Her family and I are old and 
intimate frionds. You will excuse my rude flight. Miss Aspar ; 
)!ie express would not wait even for an American citizen like 
Iheodore here. Madame Pinel will take care of you until 
the storm abates. My kind regards to your family. Good- 
night." 

Jennie stood silent and motionless. She did not venture 
to raise her eyes. She was shamed to her very heart. The 






r.r'.'i^n- i-iic ii^r. iiLj :t:rT i iiirinr SMCiaxiLiiT to fife tat^n* 
•i-tCi'.}^ :f -rzT :':•!• iii:!:. I^ brr -ixrisdmifiis soi^ had mxsmsez^ 
^.T^r^i KCLft i-f r^T-Or'* r.iTZjTr iT.riiw Az^i *i» beiifTed. with 
r-i-nlji^- i::!i.^i^i, -Lt:: ir: v«: ieF:c«d c-ir for h«er eonioL-t 

5:.-.-r *— ^-:1t Av.«:«i ibrs^ ^ Iitizj: zi-:car»r of cnmemeii «i&uiie, 

k.:^/'ff-. •Li.'. sL-r Li* no' deserr-eiL 

■* G'-j'-A'Tj^r. J-rT.^.i-r-" sail Tb-etidore, Tvrr sidlr, as he took 

Li^ r.AL.L SL'e b*ri.r d<: wn .1 moment as if ia the unpoLse to 
kb.j Liji IjT':L'7Q.*L h-iz •irvrv book, and onlj replied to lus 
fifri«*o It a f,-.:L.* i-rrSaTire an-1 a half aadible word. 

s:>.- st-vxi 'BTith h^rr ami* stni^rht down and her fingers 
iiitrrLAO>;d an 1 workic j sj-sism'-'iicallj, as if she wen? endesi- 
Toiirin;^ to wre-it'e with the sense of some phvsioal pain. 
lyf^/ylu'j up sL*;: b-Er-ramnr aware of the dark ejes of Madame 
Piri<:I tum'^^.-d omMIv and curiously upon her, and she blushed 
Uf iiif: T'lfjts of h»;r hair. 

** Hadn't I bett'i-r send for a cab, Miss V said Johanna, in 
a To'irt; that gave no tone of svmpathv. 

** No, thanks," said Jennie'; " I had rather walk." 

" Inde<Kl ! The night's pouring with rain." 

ThiH piece of information was given very drily, and as if 
Johanna meant to say that to an ordinary person it must be 
conchiHive, but that to a young lady so eccentric a8 Miss 
AHfiar it might probably seem of no account. 

J<5iinie meanwhile hardly knew what she said, or whether 
nhv. had said anvthin;^ at all. She was now only anxious to 
gi't <»ut of the house and from under the eyes of this woman. 
Ill truth Madamc's Pinel's manner was not encouraging nor 
hi*r look friendly. Her dislike to Jennie was of a paradoxical 
an<l contnidictory kind. She disliked her first bei^use she 
had tried, as Johanna assumed, to marry Tyrone, and next 
bocauMo Hhe had, as Johanna likewise assumed, made her 
young hero unhappy by refusing to marry him. The first 
Hte[> augured great self-conceit indeed, Johanna thought, 
but the Hocond showed outrageous assurance — the like of her 
to n^fuso a Tyrone ! But now there was a third fueling 01 
dislike, for sho regarded Jennie's appearance there as a piece 
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of scandalouB impropriety, and Jobanna was without any 
pa-Tdon for a lack of propriety in women. She had, more- 
over, that rigid and unconquerable conviction which eiistB in 
the honest breaata of nearly all uneducated Irishwomen — the 
conviction that the morala of the women of other nations are 
decidedly shaky and never to be trusted. 

So she stood frigidly regarding Jennie, and obviously 
waiting for her to go. 

"Oh, why did I come here?" Jennie exclaimed, passionately 
tearing asunder her interlaced hands and moving at last from 
the spot where she had stood so long. 

" Indeed then, Misa, I think ye'd much better have stayed 
at home. You have no mother, I daresay ?" 

" I came to serve him, !" Jennie said, flashing all the light 
of her angry eyes upon the and aunt«d Johanna. "I came to 
warn him against enemies. What do I care what any one 
thinks of me, if I could serve him ? Let me out, please." 

She walked steadily towards the door. Johanna was a 
little touched by her words and rather admired her spirit. 

" Still, Miss, you'd much better be at home than trying to 
serve gentlemen that don't want friends anyhow. But FU 
send for a cab ; you mustn't go out in that rain, and one of 
the girls shall go with you. So, she shan't, though ; these 
girls have tongues that never stop. I'll go with you myself; 
Tyrone as good as told me." 

Jennie, however, was hurrying downstairs, unheeding this 
offer, when, as she came near the hall-floor, she saw a child 
come out of a room and stand in the hall looking up at her 
with open blue Celtic eyes. Jennie was seized with a sudden 
tremor and turned pale. But she advanced to the child and 
knelt on the floor before her, and gazed into the little girl's 
face half in pity, half in pain. 

" Oh, you poor unhappy little child !" Jennie almostsobbed 
out, with a bursting heart. " Ood forgive me if I can't feel 
kind to you, for your life is likely to be more wretched even 
than my own !" 

Johanna stood on the step just above our heroine with a 
lamp in her hand. She was greatly touched by Jennie's 
attitude to the child ; the words she could not hear, but her 
heart wormed towards the unhappy young woman. 

" Take her away, please I" said Jennie, as M ada m e Pinel 
came down. "I can't endure to look at her, though my 
heart bleeds for her I" 
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Ma^iame Finel opened the door of die Httk puloor. *Go 
in, Mattie,** sbe slid, and the sad and tacxtnm little enrntun 
obeyed. *'Hers is a sai-i gtoiy, sore enoagh," alie said; 
'' sb&*s lost her fiuber alreadj, and nov I fear she's going to 
lose her mother too.'* 

^ Lofit her father r" Jennie said, staring in bevilderment at 
Madame Pinel. ** Her father r" 

"T€rs. sure enonjh. But sf*eak easr, Miss, if too plc«a«; 
the creature docsn*t know the father's dead and buried. God 
help her ! Sure she must know it all soon, if the poor mother 
goes too." 

" In the name of Heaven,*' Jennie asked, catching Johanna 
bj the arm, '* tell me what tou mean — vho is that child r** 

"Onir a poor httle orpLan thing, a daughter of a poor 
lost creature of the family of Tyrone— sure if she hasn't the 
Tyrone eve and chin to the verv life! — ^that my Tvrone here 
found Ltnd took care of, for the love of God and the sake of 
the grand old name." 

" is this truer" Jennie passionately asked. "I bese^ech 
of vou — I implore of vou— don't deceive me !" 

" What for should I deceive vou, Miss ? Whv, there's no 
mvsterv about it. And didn't he ever tell vou ? Well, well ; 
but isn't that like him now ? No ; if he did anvthing bad 
he'd let it out fast enough, but his good deeds'Il never be 
made known through him'* There were tears in j^ood 
Johanna's kindlv eves. 

" Oh, what a fool and wretch I have been !" Jennie cried 
out. " Oh, my love, my love, Tyrone !" 

And she flung herself down there on the floor, in such a 
choking agony of grief and remorse that the tender-hearted 
Joiiauna, though not knowing anything of what it was all 
about, was overwhelmed with alarm and pity, and knelt on 
the fluor and took the unhappy girl's head in her lap and 
tried to soothe her, and made tender little pathetic souncLs 
over her us if she had been a child. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



CoLONBL QiTENiin CBjno to Mr. Prinker's that evoning in a 
wretchedly depreased and excitable mood. He had hod 
several vciations in the day. There was the unforluaate 
Bcene with Jennie, in which he feared that he had betrayed 
himself. There was an exceedingly cold reception he had 
had at the Ameriain Iiegation, which seemed to him, he 
could not tell why, to amoiint to an intimation that his 
financial game was what Macao would have described as 
** about played." There was the hanging fire of the Fenian 
outbreak, for he had now come to rest his hopes on the 
rebellion being prematurely forced on, and thus all the claims 
of its promoters agotnet him sponged out by a grand collapse 
of the whole affair. There was the conviction that he had 
been muddling away the business with which he was entrust^id, 
while attcading to his love affair and his own personal schemes 
and dreams. Ho had always looked forward to opening up a 
new career on marrying Jennie — to leading from that hour an 
open, unselfish, and honourable life. But to gain his end be 
hiid only been sinking deeper and deeper in complicated 
meanness. He began to curse himself for having plunged 
into that fatal love affair with a girl who he knew disliked 
him now more than ever she had done before ; but he could 
no more tear that passion from his heart than he could 
change his nature. It had swallowed all the rest. He could 
not think of the possibility of a future without her. 

That day he had received from America remittances to the 
amount of some five thousand pounds. There were not more 
claims against him in England than two thousand pounds 
would pay. If he could tide over a few months with his 
mining agency all might go well, and meantime ho might 
shake himself &ee from every responsibility, marry Jennie, 
and take her out to the United States. Everything was now 
with him only a question of tiding over a time, for there was 
a fortune awaiting him if only Tyrone, whom ho so bated, 
would marry, or get entangled in rebellion, or get killed — 
the latter would be best of all. One of these three things 
would very likely happen. Meanwhile, if Quentin could 
marry and take Jennie with him across the ocean, all might 
begin to go well with him ; he might leavo every memory of 
meanness and treachery behind him and be^ his now life, 
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which he vowed and swore should be that of honour an 
credit. Now three thousand pounds would tide him over- 
would give him, at all events, one brilliant year of manic 
life, during which time anything might happen — and 1 
actually had the three thousand poirnds. As if, howeve 
Fate horself was sot against him, that very day came a seen 
telegram from Macan, couched in commonplaces prearranges 
to say that the great coup was to be made in a fortnigh 
and that the money would be required in ten days. Otht 
hints and explanations followed. 

The blood rushed to Quentin's head and his tempU 
throbbed as if a little steam-engine were pulsating withi 
them, and he could hardly see for a moment or two. If l 
gave up this money what was to become of him ? Prinb 
must then learn his desperate condition, his gamester pn 
jects, and all would be over. If he did not give it up, 
Fenian rebel, supposing he escaped alive, could hardly 8u 
him in an English court of law for funds deposited to promol 
rebellion. Who would believe such a story ? How could 
be proved, 8upi>osing it ever could come to trial ? But 
Macan did not receive the money in time, might he not pi 
off his next move and send some secret agent to find oi 
Quentin? That seemed only too probable. One thing on! 
could save him. Suppose the rebellion should break oi 
prematurely, several days before the time announced fa 
Macan ? It would be crushed, Macan killed or taken prisone: 
the whole thing exploded, and even the survivors, supposin 
them free and in a position to put the question, could neve 
tell or prove whether the money deposited with Quenti 
had or had not been fairly sent and applied to its purpose 
Only Macan himself knew the full story of Quentin's con 
nexion with the affair ; for Quentin had always stipulates 
that his private career should not be too deeply compromised 
and had but lately pointed out that it was essential to th( 
success of the movement to have some safe and free agen 
outride it. 

It was now three o'clock ; Quentin was to dine at Prinker'i 
at eight. It was understood that the day of his marriage 
was then to be fixed and all the final arrangements made 
The crisis was one of terrible import. What if, just to redeem 
all, he were to plunge one step lower down into darkness i 
moment before returning into full light ? Success would \m 
certain. Six sentences properly put and conveyed to ths 
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right quarter would almost infi^lliblj cause the rebellion to 
burst up prematurely and lead to the capture or death of all 
the leaders. Macon, he knew, was pledged to a fight, and 
would riek his own life a dozen times over rather than be 
taken without having done anything. A fearful temptation, 
the greatest of all hi? life, now beset Philip Quentin. He 
had done some bad things, but he hod never thought of the 
possibility of such a deed oa this before. His head throbbed 
more heavily than ever and there was a strange rushing in 
his ears, and he saw myriads of email black spots dancing 
before his eyes. 

At last he decided, and, lest he should change his mind, 
he took his action promptly. Some boura after he stood in 
Mrs. Prinker's drawing-room. 

At first he thought it was the reflection of his own agita- 
tion which showed itself in the &ces of his host and hostess 
But Alicia told him, with ill- suppressed uneasiness, that 
Jennie was out somewhere, that she could not find her. Even 
tbis seemingly unimportant fiict looked ominous to Quentin 
and startled him. When half an hour passed over Mrs. 
Prinker went out of the room to look for her sister ^oin. 
The two men stood by the fire-place and only exchanged a 
few words. Quentin was in no humour for conversation. He 
looked up eagerly when Alicia re-entered the room. 

" I don't know what to make of it," Mrs. Prinker said, 
with a scored face. " She certainly isn't in her room nor 
anywhere in the house now." 

Colonel Quentin positively trembled with excitement. His 
quick nervous temperament thrilled through with ragne 
leclings of alarm and jealousy and anger. 

" Shedoesn't usually go out at this time, in this sort of way F" 
he asked, and he moistened his hot lips with his tongue. 

"Oh no, never. I never knew her to do such a thing 
before. Then the weather !" 

" It is a bad night," Mr. Prinker sajd, peering out of the 
window, " and streaming with rain. My dear, I think your 
sister must be somewhere in the house." 

"But no, Prinker, I assure you she is not anywhere iu the 
house," 

" Mayn't she have gone to see somebody i" 

" Bat to star out so long I half-past eight o'clock. Where 
could she be F^ 

" When didyOQ see her lastf" asked Qaontin,aImost savagely. 
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" Oh, hours a 70. She hides herself in hor own room, yon 
know, a greiit deal of late, and she doesn't like anvone going 
near her. She has changed so much these last few days." 

Quel] tin thrust his hands deep into his pockets and closed 
his te«^th hard. Mrs. Prinker's words were shooting through 
him like the jxiugs of a reopened wound. 

" Have you noticed anything very str.mge about her lately ?" 
Mr, Printer asked, in a tone that showeil how seriously 
alanniMl ho was becoming. " Anything decidedly very strange, 
Alicia r 

** No, dear, nothing very strange. Jennie was always rather 
an odd sort of girl, you know, not like other girls much ; bat 
I haven't lately observed anything very peculiar, not veiy." 

Queutin felt as if their eyes must involuntaxilj be turning 
ujK>n him, as if he were tlie caijse of the whole confusion. 

" The one im|>ortant question," he said, " is where is she 
now r*' Ooinirrciices of that day and of days before came to 
th'> aid of the suspicions that wore passing through his mind. 

The question was quickly answered. A knocking was 
heard at the door. The three suddenly grew silent and 
looked at earh other, waiting. In a moment a lijjrht, quick 
step was ht»ard outside and Jennie Aspar entered the room. 
She had thn^wn off her dripping shawl, but the rain vet 
stood upon the tossed and blown feathers of her hat, and 
her face p:lowod with the elFects of the wind, and still more of 
her own emotions. She was j>anting and excited. Quentin 
did not stop forward to nKvt her. Instinctively he knew that 
sonii'thing decisive had happened. 

" Oh, Jennit»,** said Alicia, in a tone as near to exclamation 
ns she could w*^ll indulge, "how you have alarmod us! 
Where have vou been ?" 

JtMinie lifted off her hat and smoothed and stroked down 
its fealheTs as if her whole heart w.>re engrossed in itj 
]Mvsorvation. Sht» was only comp«>sing herself to siK»ak, but 
I'.ir the moment Mr. Prinker almost thought that she was 
really mad. Then she looked up with lighting eyes and 
asked — 

** Dv> you all really wish to hear where I have been ?•• 

Alicia only spoke. 

" Well, Jennie, of course we were all a little uneasy and 
alarmed, not knowing ; and Colonel Quentin " 

" I have been to see Mr. Tyrone, and I have seen him." 

Mr. Prinker became aghast; Alicia turned pale; Colonel 
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Qnentiu alone mamtained a dogged composure. He kacw 
now that all was over. 

" Tea," said Jennie, warming under the influence of he? ■ 
own words, " I have seen Mr. Tyrone and apoken with him, 
and I know all ! 1 know how unworthy of him I have heen 
and bow deceived I was, and what a miserable fool and dupe 
I was. And I know how he despises mo and how I lovo him !" 

"Oh!" interposed Alicia, " pray don't listen to Ler — pray 
don't! She djesn't know what she is saying." 

"I do, Alicia; I know quite well, and Colonel Quentin 
knows. Ask kim. I have been the vietim of a shameful 
plot — a conspiracy ! Oh, what a fool I was to be deceived 
by it and to lose him. Oh, how could you all be ao cruel — 
to come between him and me when you knew that I loTed 
him more than anytbinp in the world ?" 

If two of the three had actually been conspirators they 
could hardly have stood more bewildered and abashed than 
they did. The vehemence and passion of the excited girl 
seemed to atupcfy them. Mr. Frinker first recovered his 
command of word's. 

" You are — ah — a little excited, Jennie ; and perhaps if yon 
went to your room and, yon know, took a little rest, and, in 

fact, composed yourself Ton know, my dear, your sister 

and I only act for your good, and we don't know anything of 
plots and conspiracies. Such words don't apply to u«." 

" But that story of Mr. Tyrone is not true ; every word of 
it is false. Oh, I have only just learned the whole truth I" 

" From him ?" Quentin asked, bitterly, and speaking for 
the first time. 

" Not from him. Colonel Quentin," Jennie answered, turning 
a look of quiet soom on him ; " not from him. When I saw 
bim I still believed the falsehood, and I only went there to 
save him — to warn him against you. Yes, agunnt youj 
because you are plotting now against his life, aud because I 
love bim ! But I found it out after be bad gone. Alicia, 
dear, may I speak two words to Colonel Quentin, please ; only 
a few words, alone ? He is to bo my husband, you know, 
dear, and I may speak with him." 

Mr. Prinker was only too glad to get away on any terms. 
" Do you think your sister is at all out of her senses i'" he aaked 
of his wife, as they left the room. " I don't onderstond this." 
Probably for the moment he wished himself anmarried agun. 
Meantime both be uid Alicia knew that the dinner muit 
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Jezmie weat on, "tliat I nerer ^ 
Xever. nvver! I don't care what promift 
L-ve Lij :e. I bor^e. afi^^r what tou hare heaid just n 
tLa: j:*- w:*:' 1 never raarnr v.^," 

*- T.u n:vin"t tell me/' "he said, doe-^^dlr, "that tou c 
more a':-v-: him. I ka^w all that, I know that tou h 
dis*rri'»l V ourself in the eves of the world br whatVou h 
d -lie t-*»-n:,-b: : _ve: I d "n't cire. I am ready to forget 

tLit. I I TO vou. and vou have i-romise-i me." 

• • i 

" On:-? :':r a'.l. Colonel Qjeniin. I will never marrr tou. 
will s -aer kill mvself; a thousand limes sooner! I L 
found out vour plot to-ni:;ht.'' 

Ho st^rTr-i. and scanned her face : then he said — 

** TL'.-r-? was no plot. I know what you mean, of coui 
now. I heard of it, as yon did. and I believed it." 

'• Yo5. but it was you who set on the whole thing, and j 
knew d^iys ago the full truth — you did. Colonel Qnent 
I know all your schemes now airainst him and me. I kn 
that you w;int to get money, which he doesn't care for. ( 
was ever an unhappy girl s> surrounded by deceit ! Ho oi 
was true and noble, and I was false to him and had no fn. 
in him." 

** Jennie, I confess it," said Qucntin, with a great do spa 
ing burst. " I did help lately to keep the tnith from y< 
But it was onlT because I loved vou so much — vou cai 
know how I loved you. He isn't capable of such feelinj 
Have pity on me and forgive me ! I always meint to act 
honourable part to you. Women ought not to be too ha 
upon the sins of love.*' 

He tried to touch her, but she recoiled quickly. 

" Love ! Do you call that love ? To make a jrirl miseral 
for her life ! To come between her and the man she tru 
loved and cheat and deceive her ! If I were a man I won 
Bcom to call such a thing love. I would be ashamed to tou 
the hand of a woman on such terms as that. Colonel QuentJ 
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t BiwftjB libed yon before yon talked of lore. Something 
lately made me draw back from you — eome instinct. I didn't 
know then ; I know now. I thank Heaven for haring sared 
me &om such a man ! Colonel Quentin, I despise you and I 
hate you." 

" It will be the worse for him" Quentin began, with a 
ferocious glare in his eyes. 

" Heaven will take care of him," said Jennie, " although I 
am nothing more to him. Do your worst. Colonel Quentin. 
Ko power on earth shall ever make me speak to you more." 

She went out of the room without looking at him. He 
never saw her again. 

Quentin passed downstairs without disturbing Mj. and 
Mrs. Frinker. He had gone lone before they knew it. Their 
dinner was a late t£te-ik-tete — a very much spoiled dinner and 
very dismal. Alicia feared that her husband would blame 
her for the disturbance brought upon his bouse, which, how- 
ever, he did not, but was only wondering whether Jennie had 
really gone mad, and what, under the circumstances, poor 
Qnentin bad better do. " Mad or not," he said, to himself, 
" it's a deuce of a business, that visit to Tyrone." But he 
would not say a word on this subject to his wife. 

Alicia was a little angry with Jennie and did not go near 
her for some time. When at last she entered her room 
Jennie's mood of excitement had given way and she was in 
tears. Loneliness and suffering bad softened the poor girl's 
temper and she welcomed her sister's coming. " Alicia, my 
sister," she said, imploringly, " don't leave me quite alone in 
all the world I Tell me — oh, tell me — that you knew nothing 
of tbi^ wicked plot to separate him and me !" 

It was then Alicia learned for the first time that there was 
a plot, and that she had herself been innocently one of its 
leading instruments. She was shocked a little at first and 
wondered bow people could do such things, and was sur- 
prised to think that a lady like Mrs. Lorn could be so mean; 
but of course Colonel Quentin knew nothing about it. How 
would Colonel Quentin take all this? Jennie was too low- 
spirited to notice that Alicia did not seem to care so much 
about the discovery of the plot as about what Colonel Quentin 
and people in general would think of Jennie's visit to Tyrone. 
This was in Mn. Prinker'B eye the grand and awful fact of 
the situaljon, overshadowing and dwarfir** all the others. 
She could hardly think at anything else, tsha was very kind 
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and (rcntle to Ji^nnte and pitied her much, and tried to SOoUie 
bcT ; but the imjircssioD had now forced itself on Alicift's 
miud that her siater was a terrible girl to deal with, an tm- 
manat^ble ^rl, who could onlj be counted on to do th6 
wron^ sort of thing under any given circumstances. Had 
poor Jciinie been letta broken down by the reactioQ from her 
TOCPDt excitement sbe must have observed that the kindness 
which Alida sli<>we<l to her was only of that nature whidi 
phiLintbropic aiid Christian people commonly bestow upon a 
sinner. 

After a time Alicia left her and told the whole story of 
Jennie's discovery to Mr. Printer, But so shrewil a man «f 
the world was not to be doccived by such a talc as that. Oh 
no! Didn't Alicia see? But of coui-bo she didn't see — 
couldn't be expected to see ! English ladies were not libel; 
to li'ok far into things like that. But the thing wuuld not 
hold wiiter for a niouient. It wouldn't stand any examina- 
tion. Absurd, you know ! Two Maurice Tyrones in the 
same Iidusl', jind noliody ever to have heard of it ! And 
Car[icnt.i'r — look at Caqientcr, who saw that fellow with the 
woman long ago ! The sujipoaeJ explanation and conspiracy, 
and all tluit, was all nouscnse. That Irishwoman, of course, 
would Bay anything. It was all only some rubbish trumped 
up to deoeive a foolish and eicititblc girl. " As the man said 
in that play — at the Hayniarkct. wasn't itP — it's very nice, 
but it wont wa.sh ! I don't like Mrs. Lorn much, Alicia ; she 
wants ballast I should say ; too fund of using her eyes, aud 
all that; but depend upon it she's right enough in this buu> 
ne»B, right enough." 

AIi<'ia was easily persuaded to accept this view of the 
matter; indeed, Mr. Prinker proved it by the clearest argu- 

*' I do wish she hadn't gone there," Mrs. Prinker stud, 
looking at the fire and speaking in a tone of genuine distress. 
" She's such a strange and wild girl ! If she would only 
consult praple ; hut when she ouce takes a project into her 
head What will people say 1"' 

Mr. Prinker shook his head. He didn't like to tell bis 
wife what he feared people would say. 

" I wiinder how Colonel Quentin feels," Alicia said, dfr 
spondently. 

" I tell yon what, my dear," Prinker answered, screwing 
up his courage to make a painful announcenkent, " I shouldn't 
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be Barpriaed, yon know, after what has happened and what 

Soople must aay — must say, you know — if Quentin wore to 
raw out of the affair altogether." 
" Oh, Robert, dear, do yon really think thatP" 
" Well, yes, Alicia, I fear bo. Tou know there would be a 
good deal to be said ou his side of the question. Men don't 
hke to marry — I mean people will think her conduct very 
iudiscreet and wanting in propriety, and so on. Ho went 
away very abruptly ; and, of course, he felt it deeply, depend 
upon that. It's very awkward, Alicia; but really, my dear, 
your Bieter has brought it upon herself, and I shouldn't 
wonder if she hod seen the last of Quentin this night." 



CHAPTEE XXXVn. 

Thb stonn of wind had blown away the rain when Colonel 
Quentin came out of Mr. Prinker's house that night. The 
pavements were swept nearly dry, though the pools of water 
in the middle-way still glittered livid under the wan moon- 
light. There was aoinething like a feeling of satis&etion in 
Quentin's mind at the condition of the weather. It seemed 
aa though it were expressly gotten up to be in sympathy with 
him, and to be a fitting framework for his passion and his 
despair. He turned back and looked up at the house, knowing 
he should never cross its threshold again ; for he saw, aa 
dearly as he saw that wild sad moonlight, that Jennie Aspar 
and Tyrone would come together again ; tJiat his love and all 
his efforts to separate them would only draw them more 
quickly and more closely to each other. He had staked 
everything that day upon one last desperate throw, and he 
had lost. Some fearful words of Shakspeore kept ringing in 
his ears, "Ob, I were damned beyond all depth in hell, but 
that — " and in his case there was no " but" to qualify the self • 
pronounced doom. 

He went straight &om Mr. Prinker's to Tyrone's lodging. 
His first anxiety seemed to be to Icam exactly who were the 
tenants of it, for though he had known long since that the 
Btory used gainst Tyrone was not true he had made no 
further inquiry, caring Uttle what particular artifice Mrs. 
Lorn might have thought proper to use, or what tale she 
might have invented, provided only that it served bia purpose. 
But the &ct that Jennie had leiunod something conclusive 
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. . :...-.•..■: •!.■. : ,: ■ritri';ti:i^ from Jolia 
_■.•.*. fii. .1 •»._i". L-r Lj.i h-rir-L and he ] 
:; : "- r, :'. -l ; "„.-: i "!r:*;OL«l Maurice Tyi 

i .. : . 1 1 .. ; •.];. -r-:. i-'l tLit his i 

;.••:..* 7-. r. r •. :'. H*- u-.k^I*:- 1 no n 

-. .: :....-•: v. i- •;^-: -/.n of tL*^ X..-w" 1 
■ ';■."•.■. !-•: r-.ii ■*.■•.': n s*'j I'jii.: a':h».*in 
■:_•- .i.'.. ■ •..- ■ .:.v! '.i ^L tLit th».-.s** jml-^ 
;- .... 1. . '.!..•■/ i J :., t L -it . t h»; J w-rrtr in loa 
* 'i;. .' :.•• :r :.i rlz-.r \f l.t."!t Waa in p-is>»*s: 
' ; r..-. ■...'.•: -*• r.— '...; -•■ rv o: L!-? lirtL, tho kii«.iwl».-dg( 
i..-. ]'■.':''■•; *-i' -•■ V"-.": »'V':5 ■.•.•..:».■ i|iii»i:tly lookin;; < 
J;i«- • ;r]: I.'- *1. .J-* K-; v.-n t^ "i.-.-iir'rlv hoMin:^ up, and 
'!.-.'r.v p! ::;._;. fn :i.!i t.^is, of ooufa'.', he was mistal 
'J vp/ri'-'-. 'Lr'-.' T n ■■:•» h.i'J al-.vv.-s pr-V'.-rit^Ml him fr«^in tal 
th^- t.r'/ij'.I.- t'* l.n-l out. aiiUljirrj. li'jt Quentln l».*l*t Clai 
H^n-i-X -.vjili tli<; (:i,iivii-t\ifn th.tt thy liv'mij: Tyrone and 
wif«r of til': 'l<';i./| ''fi- Irid l;«:»-?i in full {x^ssi'ssion of his iden 
;iri'] III t '^f:fi<iiji>-i all t}ir'iu.rli«>iit, ainl were coolly plai 
t/i/' t.lii-r jL'/ain-.t. hi?ii. If'r .-aw liiiii.'^flf I lion, not muru 
fli '.;L)«{»'iiii!.i'l i'lu'I njiii<:<l man, but a ln,'f<y>lL'd and ridicui 

IJtr wan'h-nwl aliout th^* 8tn?ot that ni;;ht ho hardly k 
Ihav ion)^. JI<r \nnn'^i-t\ into a thfatn; antl saw soniu com 
If* mi'..'; on, and wlicn tJK* ptropli* n>rar him laughed he laug 
loiKJcr than any on**, tli'-n ^tti u{> Huddouly and wont n,\ 
lie Ht.rollf(| into till' If ay market, an<.l mot some poojtlo w] 
li«' Km'W, iMi'l tlwy hu]))mm1 to^i'tinrr and w«.to very uoisv, 
<,;iii'nlin <li*iinlc a ^^rcat d<'al ami quarrolkMl with somoh 
un<l ritiiii'U him, ami was struck in return by a hand wl 
liiul a ilianioml rinj; on it, and which cut him on the eh( 
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and then they were separated somehow. Afterwards he 
played billiards somewhere and won a good deal of money 

in betting, and then the whole night faded away into wild 
and senaeLcss dissipation, and he did not return to his own 
lodgings until late ia the morning. He went to bed and slept 
for some hours. 

When he awoko ho was still confused and half oblivious ■, 
but he bad a bath and dressed himself with care. Ke observed 
the mark under his eye, and said aloud to himself that it was 
one of the old scars got near Richmond. 

Selina Lorn was sitting rather languidly and out of spirits 
alone in her favourite room that day when Colonel Quentin, 
unannounced, entered and stood before her. 

" Colonel Quentin ! Philip — I didn't expect " 

He laughed an odd sort of laugh and said — 

" You don't know what I've come for, Mrs. Iiom. I've 
come with a proposal." 

" A proposal, Philip ? What sort of a proposal ?" 

" Proposal of marriage, my dear ; what other sort of pro- 
posal ia a woman supposed to care for ?" 

" I don't quite understand this. Colonel Quentin," Selina 
said, coldly, and she rose to ring the boll. 

" Don't ring the bell, Mrs. Lorn. Hear me out first. I 
ask you to marry me, adored Selina! We were made for 
each other, noblest of women ! We are a pair of broken-down 
rakes and detected conspirators." 

" Colonel Quentin, if I had any friend or gentleman what- 
ever near, you dared not intrude on me to insult me. Are you 
madP" 

" Faith, I begin to think so," he answered, with a light 
laugh ; " but I am sane enough yet, Mrs. Lorn, to know that 
you and I are in one boat ; that you are cast off and thrown over 
as well as I ; that our two rivals, my sweet accomplice, will 
marry and laugh at us ; that we have both made fools of 
ourselves ; and that it's a sad pity to spoil two houses with 
us. Queen of my soul, will you return to your old lover, 
whom you were so fond of once ?" 

Mrs. Lorn turned Uvidly pale. The poor woman began to 
think she had to deal with a manias. She thought it was 
her best policy to humour him. 

"Why do yon talk bo strangely to me, Philip P" she aiwd, 
in her gentlest Toice. " I am not ashamed of having been 
fbnd of you : I esteem you atiU. I am much attached to you. 
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If you haTc le3n disappointed I am sorrj, vezy Bony for 71 
Am not I disappointed too ?" 

'' Don*t I say so, my aup^cl ? Don't I know that he wc 

' h lYC you, and that she wont hayo mc P Well, then, what c 

wo do butter than to console ourselves by becoming man a 
wife ? I think it is written in the stars. We are so w 

' ' suited; both such shabby plotters and such blundeii 

i dupes." 

" Philip, dear Philip, I am afraid you are not well, i 
quiti? yoursell". I hardly know you." 

" Hardly ? You don't know me. My name isn't Quent 

child, any more than yours is Truth let us say. 1 

reputed father was a mean white ; a saddler, dear, down 
Dixie's Tiand ; what of that ? Old Lorn of New York ^ 
not much of an aristocrat. At least let me kiss your hai 
dear liidy, sweet First Love, to whom I owe so much." 

He put out his hand to take hers. She did not dare 
refuse ; she was tremblin*; all over. He took her wh 
hand, made aa if he were about to raise it to his lips, th 

} threw it rudely away froiu him, broke into a loud laugh, a: 

left the room. Seliua, terrified, rang for her maid, and to 
good rare not to be alone again. 

This siuLTular interview seemed to bring Quentin a little 
himself. He grew api^areutly more collected and ashamed 
his i'xtravagances. He went home, and opening one of ] 
trunks, took out his American unift)rm, the uniform beloi 
ing to his rank in the anuy, aud sprccxd it on a sofa, a: 
contemplated it for a long time in silence. " I shall nei 
put that on again," he said, aloud. " I have disgniced i 
Then he jumped up and exclaimed, "Til never go back 
New York, never!" 

The name of New York set him thinking in his wanderi 
way of ^laoan, and of his own treachery. He hid his face 
his hands for several minutes ; then suddenly he looked 
with a kind.of jiurpose apparently brightening within hi 
" That's it," he exclaimed. ** It's not too late ! Til die wi 
him, and he*ll never know that he has any cause to 
ashamed of me ! There will be souK'thiug in that." 

The unfortunate man was evidentlv animated by soi 
sort of ]»urpose. His ways became once again so mewl 
clear and methodical He put up his American uuifoi 
carefully aud reverently, and gazed over it for awhile as 
deposited it in the trunk, as wo might survey the dead bo 
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of some dear one iinking with its coffin into the i^rare. He 
thought of the love and pride and ambition with which he 
had first put on the uniform of the American officer ; of the 
triumph he felt in the faith that he had conquered a bright 
and brave career for himself away &om the ignominy of his 
name and hia birth and his early base associations ; and of 
the hojtea that st^eined then to open so fair before him. 

" Well," he said, springing up from the kneeling posture 
in which he had been stooping over the trunk, " let them say 
what they will, I never disgraced that uniform while I wore 
it ! I did my duty anyhow while that coat was ou my back, 
and I'll never degrade it by putting it on again!" 

Colonel Quentin drove about town very composedly for an 
hour or two, making arrangements for the conversion of bills 
and drafts into Bank of England notes. Much of his wild- 
neaa of the morning had been doubtless the effect of the 
strange night he had spent, for people who saw him during 
the later part of the day noticed nothing particular in hia 
manner, except that he acemed in higher spirits perhaps than 
usual. That evening he told the servants at his lodgings 
that he was leaving town for a few days, and he was driven 
to the Euston Square Station about half-past eight. Ho 
only carried aa bagga?e a small valise, which was put in the 
carriage with him. When he came on the platform he saw 
on the bills of the late editions of the evening journals 
something about Fcnianlsm in Ireland, and he hastily bought 
a paper and opeuod it, and ran it over under a lamp ; but it 
contained nothing of any importance, only a vague rumour 
that a Fenian rising was expected in Ireland, and that the 
Govemmout was taking every possible precaution. 



CHAPTEE XXXVni. 

Thb election waa over, and Tyrone was defeated. In his 
own county and among hia own people a stranger had defeated 
him. He felt terribly disappointed, for everything of late 
had seemed to go against him. The wrath of little Theodore 
(who had immens^y enjoyed all the stormy scenes of the 
hustings and the polling) was unbounded, and be went about 
protesting that the Irish were the moat ungrateful people in 
the world. His presence and his extravagance did our hero 
some good, for they kept him from brooding over hia diacom- 
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fitnro, and by compolling him to stand up in the defence of 
his count rvnion, compel KmI him to believe at last that there 
was Boinothiii>:: to 1>e said for them. 

Still the blow was a heavy one; and one of its resnlti 
seemed likely to be a necessary re-shaping of his life. " I 
have done with ]>olitics/* he thought to himself; "that dream 
is over; the Irish chief's part is done. I have faithfully 
tried to serve my country, and a few empty words and hiae 
promises from an ambitious English hiwyor are enough to 
destroy my claims." So he went on, meditating in the imme- 
morial fasliicm of disappointment. But his disappointment 
was twofoM and subtly interwoven. There was not a poli- 
tical pang lie felt which was not embittered beyond measure 
by his womuletl love. Ireland and Jennie AsjKir had stabbed 
him at the same time, he thought, with the keen o^tism 
which may 1m' purdoned to the disajjpointed, e8|HH»ially when, 
like Tyroui', they have the courage not to show how' heavily 
they have l>ccn hurt. Celt as he was, Tyrone kept his emo- 
tions to himsi'lf, and no one of those around him know how 
he Iflt. 

Two thinijs he pondered on chiefly — w^hether to studv for 
the English bar and try patiently to get on there, or to ^ 
out to the United States. Meanwhile he had to show 
Theodore a little of the country, unpropitious as the winter 
ami the weeping skies were; and they then'fore made a few 
excursions here and there. It was in the midst of this 
desperate eiVort at hospitality and enjoyment that a ^roat 
event, or something that was meant for a great event, took 
place. 

The h>ng ex]>ccted Fenian n^Wllion broke out. Tlie land- 
ing of Anu^rican sympathizers, which had been vaijuelv ex- 
pected for months, was made at last. It was over in a luoiuont. 
The news which told of the outbreak told also of the repres- 
sion. By some means or other the authorities had suddenly 
learned the exact spot where the attempt was to be nia^lcy 
autl were able to be ready for it, and to crush it out of hand. 
It was i>nly an aifair of the police altogether. A few volleys 
fri>m police carbines, a few Fenians shot dead, a few taken 
prisoners, a good many I'srapod, and the thing was over. 
Tyrone could not learn whether any prominent American or 
other foreign sympathizer hatl Ivcn capturoil, but it was 
positively asserted that sevenil such had been seen among 
the unfortunate men who so vainly displayed the Irish flag. 
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Tbe ^r of course waa still thick with rumours of other 

outbreaks and other landing; but Tyrone at least felt 
satisfied tbat the great coup had been made, and that the 
rebellion was over, for that time. He could only feel glad to 
think that it had not, after all, been as terrible a waste of life 
as it might have been. 

Tyrone had promised Theodore that they would visit the 
ruin which was once the castle of his ancestors. It was under 
present circumstances a particularly lugubrious and even 
funereal sort of visitation ; but our hero resolved to go 
through with it, and exercise the rites of hospitality to tbe 
bitter end. He and his young companion travelled to the 
little town near which the castle stood. But the day when 
they arrived there was one of unceasing rain, and the next 
day was one of i-ain and cold, and they could not venture 
out. The residents of that town bad been on Tyrone's side 
all through, and tbey gave him, despite the rain, a joyous 
reception, which immensely pleased Theodore. 

The next day, though wan and wild, promised better. 
Tyrone was standing at the inn door, shortly after noon, 
when a big man, in the ordinary ragged garb of the south- 
western Irish peasant, came up to him, and in a mysterious 
sort of way handed him a very soiled and muddy envelope 
without any address, which he asked him to read to himself. 
Tyrone opened the envelope, and saw inside a shabby piece 
of paper inscribed in a bold and familiar hand. It was the 
writing of General Felii Macan. 

It ran thus : 

•■ To the Sonourallt Colonel lyrone. 

" Dear Sir, — High and mighty, you shall know, as Hamlet 
says, we are set naked upon your kingdom. In other words, 
we are now enjoying your hospitality without having been 
invited — we are sheltered, a few of us, in the old halls of the 
Tyrones. Will you come and exchange a word with us, 
seeing that we daren't go to youP I'd like to see you, 
Tyrone, if only to tell you what a true prophet you were. 
It's all over; and the one thing now that I'm most sorry for, 
is, that Felix Macan is alive to tell it. God save Ireland — 
and it's as much if He con do it. 

"Felix Mtcks, 

" General (that was)." 

Tyrone felt a throb of gladness, much as be blamed the 
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luckless and ncbless Mooan, to find tliat tbe poor fellow wss 
not dead or a priaouur. Whether it vrould be possible to 
contrive bis escujM? seemed doubtful enough, for there vna a 

Erettj Btron;:; force of police in the town. Tjrone knew, 
owuTLT, tbiLt nobody ever woiit near thu castle except a nre 
tourist in the suuiniiT and autumn, and this was a Bpenallj 
dreary winter. The police had been centred in the town, 
chieily because of the elfttion, for this waa one of the priD<^pal 
polling pUwi's, and they might In? draw-n off to-morrow or llie 
day after. If then Uaean and his companions could He there 
quietlj hidden for a day or two there was some chance for 
tnem. None of the peasaut population would ever betray 
their whtrenbouts, and though many of the Bhopkee])er8 in 
the towns coiuj'laincd much of the disturbaucea caused by the 
Fenians, it was not likely that any of that class either would 
give a hint to the police. The chances of escape wore all the 
better that the outbreak luid taken placo in another county, 
and that Ibis had bcin practically uudisturbed. The emissary 
was still loun^'ing aViut near the doi>r, as if he had no par- 
ticular buniness there. Tyrone merely noilded to him, and 
said careleasly, "All right, 1*11 go," and the man pave a 
rcs^iectful pull to his bat and walked away, quiekeuinjj hia 
pace, Tyi-one could see, aa he gradually got out of the ni.-iijh- 
twui'hood of the principal houses. 

Tyrone knew that he could trust to Theodore's sense and 
silence, and so he told bini all in a few words. This was the 
more necessary as he meant to niake use of Theodore's desira 
to see the castle as an explanation of bis journey thither. 
The r.iin gnidually was bUiwn aw.T.y by the wind, aud the 
rays of a pale and watery sun struggled to brighten the 
sullen landscape. Tyrone ^.'solved to walk to the castle. Ho 
took with bini sonic sandwiches in a ease, and made Tht>odore 
do the same; and he brought a tlusk of brandy. Greater 
supplies lie did not venture to take, lest such proTtsionin'^ 
should attract any attention; but he hoped that when he had 
seen liow matters stood with the fugitives, they eoulcl perhaps 
oipniize some means of getting tbem suflieieiit food. 

The castle was four or five miles from the town, anil the 
road a mere iktt through a waste of si>ongy Kig, ai'eetlod 
hd-e and there with livid little pools, on which the dreary 
sun shone with melancholy lustre. At length they began to 
mount a hill : they )>lodded on in aileiiee tor the moat part, 
Tyrone smoking a cigar. Just now when Theodore was not 
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Mtuallj excited lie vfaa usually very silent, and foi such a 
boy almost sad. Tyrone was not inclined at the present 
moment for much conversation, and tlicj ascended therefore 
with their eyes fixed on the clayey and crumbling steep into 
which the road had now converted itself. At length the 
path reai^hcd what aeetoed like the shoulder of a hill, and 
they could seo on their right the whole of the broad land- 
scape that stretched out there. Behind them rose iaintly the 
smoke from tho chimneys of the village. Above them, just 
to the left, where the brow of the hill rose, there was an old 
square, heavy tower or keep, its battlements and roofless 
walls draped in blaekcning ivy, and with the remains of 
outbuildings, mined so as almost to defy mental recon- 
struction, mouldering all around it. Our travellers paused a 
moment involuntarily, and Theodore looked from the path 
on which he had hitherto kept his eyes fixed, 

"Is that the ca^tloF" asked Theodore, in a tone of dia- 
appointment. 

" That is the castle," Tyrone answered. " All that's left 
of it." 

" It's not half so large as Heidelbei^," Theodore said, 

" Not nor half so well furnished as Windsor, Theodore : 
and its roof, I think, is the same as that of Allan-a-Dale's 
castle." 

" Tes, I know," said the boy, nodding ; " that's in Sir 
Walter Scott, I read it out once to her — to a person — ■ 



I say, Tyrone." 

" Yea." Tyrone's eyes were fixed upon the ruin, and his 
thoughts were wandering. 

"Why don't you go in for a rebellion? Why don't you 
head these fellows, and make a real fight, and be famous? I 
would if I were you. What matter if a fellow was killed P 
I don't SCO any great fun in living," 

" Kor I, Theodore, but you ought to. When I was your 
age I wont in for the fun of living. You are too young for 
such notions. You can't be quite worn out yet." 

" Oh now, come, I say, a chap isn't so young as all that. 
Some fellows grow, you know, and I don't like some things 
in life. I think it would be jolly to lead a rebellion and got 
kiUed." 
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"* T --. ' -• :- :r.:.-i':L'- r.r: 'i-iit-r so joIIt for other feDows to 
i-T -i-r Xi.-. alI all f;r nothing, Theodore. 

^. r:." '• 7. x-Lrr. -r 7.^11 the loiuiv of being killed 

."•r. X- Li • :- :-L.- -I 1-=. 

T;. - :.r ^- -: 1 : .xn Tri-.h a j-j^roliar and melancholy 

••:.---' "•• r. rl-i: ft >: «■ f tL-r >vv. Th-i:re was a premature 
-"■ i' <•':•- Ti-ir-'l-rrr's pivkerei-up lip3 and half* 
-!.'..'. .;;.---. P-.- r L i ^ - : L ^ n- =: pui iii'ul and seemin gl j un- 
r..i*\.r'i! ':.::.!• :r. i l::*l'r V.oj or jirl Ls the prtrsence of a source 
'/f f i.:. x;.; :. ir i.ii .ri-LvrivUs that it must not speak of. Poor 
li-I-; Ti.v 'l-.Tr !.j.l -jT -xn 5.1 much of a man before his time 
ti.rir L- :.a 1 ilr^M'iv I^-am*:-! to suEfT and talk chalf at the 
ML'i.r r.'-'rj.T^t. TvT'.'Tir .saw all this clear! j enough- 

T}:-v -A.;.-.': n^'.^ mount in ;^' th»^ stn-p and stonv ascent on 
whi' h T.}>:- run stood. It could har«llv be called a road any 
V.I. ••.»■'• ; [•• rh :;•! it fj^yjh* fiithor to lie t*.'rmed a nit. It wa« 
Ji h r ' : f 1 i rr :'_•:! Li r f * * h , h a 1 f o vf r ;:ro wn -with gorse-bushea 
:iu'] l"i;i'!-.^ '.-rrv, ihr trjiilin.: hrant.-li-.s of the latter sometimes 
fIoMri']»:r.'r:i: aop..-.s tlj*.- wh«»l»' latb, and clinjjin^j painfuUv to 
tlj*; wan'l 'Tor's ankl'-.s. Tho clayey soil seemed to breed 
stoh'S a.i troj/jiril trroun'ls bnx-d insects, for almost eveij 
hb'p t;Ll:':n by Tyrone and his com]»anion, sent a shower of 
HtoinH rollini,' flown b<'liind thorn. 

'J'lio broad jilain, with the river intersecting it, stretcl^ei 
Ih-Iow, li^'litod by the ev«.*nini? sun, in which the quiet waters 
^Misb-rn-rl. Little sii^n of cultivation was there. One or two 
j^atclii's of ^M*ass and of potato-fi<*lds only varied the savage 
j)ict,un*s^|nrn<;s.s of the waste. The bLack bog and the gleaming 
water ni;ni<? up the whol«» character of the landscape. Tvrone 
|).itiH<'<l almost involuntarily, and looked for a moment silently 
upon Mi(^ S(rf'ne. 

** I jilwMVH Ihon^dit Ireland was an awfully beautiful place," 
Maid Tin-oilore, naively, as they went on again. 

" So it iH, TIkmmIohj, but we haven t the good luck to be 
nnir one of the pi<'turesque regions to-day. This has to me 
it. ijreat. beauty of its own; it impresses me wonderfully, but 
of rnurse I ean*t expect that other pcoj^le should see it in the 
Hnm»* liL,'ht.*' 

•' I hit I thought th;it Ireland was awfully jolly too?" 

" Well, we haven't come quite at a jolly time, you know. 
Prrlinps peoph* here were a little too jolly, Thc»odore, once 
upon a time, and are now doing pi»nance. You have been 
in Italy, and you know that the fast comes after the carnivaL" 
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" But where are all the funny people — the fellowB that mate 
the jokes, you know P Lever and Lover, Barney Williams and 
Boucicault and PuTtch, and all thatP" 

"I am afraid the funny peoplo are not about here juat 
now," said "l^yrone. " Perhaps thoy have all removed into 
the next pariah — over that way — towards the sunset." 

" But I say, you know you told me that there's nothing 
that way eio^pt the Atlantic." 

"Just so, Theodore. People say here that the next parish 
is in the United States." 

They had now nearly reached the entrance of the ruin. 
Theodore checked Tyrone for a moment with bis hand, and 
whispered — 

" I say, Tyrone, is there any chance ot a fight ?" 

"A fight, you silly boy? With whom? Not with our 
poor fugitives?" 

"Oh no. But suppose they should be attacked by the 
British troops, you'd make a fight for them, wouldn't you ?" 

" My good boy, what would be the use of you and I fighting 
against the British troops if there were any here ? Besides, 
/ am not a rebel, and you are a citizen of America, not con- 
cerned in our monarchical aflaira." 

" Oh, I'm for freedom, anyhow ! Look here, I've brought 
one of the revolvers !" 

And Theodore showed his weapon in high glee, the first 
glee he had manifested for some time. 

" You foolish fellow, how did you come by that, and what 
on earth do you want of it?" 

" Well, there may be a fight, you know. You don't mean 
to surrender, do you ? I should say a Tyrone doesn't usually 
surrender i"' 

" But, Theodore, nobody asks me to surrender ; there isn't 
anything to surrender for. I haven't been making war 
against anybody ; and as for you, why you have been at 
peace with us since 1814, I think, and you wouldn't surely 
attaek England without at least a previous declaration of 
war?" 

Theodore smiled. "You're chaffing mo now," he said; 
" but a fellow can't help being sorry that be hasn't a chtuioe 
of doing something. Anyhow, I'll keep the revolver, it may 
come in useful." 

Tyrone was dutrait; engrossed with his own thoughts; 
full of melancholy and gloom, which their mission did not 
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tend to lighten. He did not think of contesting the poiiit 
with Theodore, who indeed would have regrard^ it as aa 
unpardonable offence to his manly dignit v if it were su^ested 
that hu could not be trusted with a reTolvcr. Probablj this 
▼icw of the case did not even occur to T)Tone, who» like 
most Irishmen of his class, had been familiar with the use 
of firearms almost since he ceased to plaj with a coral and 
bells. 

The wav was steep and rugged ; the ascent was slow ; for, 
wliou evory now and then Tyrone's vigorous strides took him 
ahead of his young eom]>anion, Theodore puffed and toiled so 
terribly to keep in line that at last, out of consideration for 
the bi)y's little figure, Tyrone slackened his pace deliberately, 
and did not allow it to exceed. The very slowness of the 
motion tended to deepen the melancholy which sank upon 
the youiiij: miui. In the grey evening light, in the sinking 
sun, the grim blackness of the boggy waste beneath, the faint 
moaning of the wind among the ruins they wore reaching, 
thtTo si'emed some sympathetic recognition of his own 
darkened and purposeless life. Tyrone was intensely sen- 
sitive to all the pulsations of nature's moods. The true 
Celtic temi>eranient is open at every pore to the influence of 
atmosphere and breezy sunlight and starlight. The Celt is 
hardly ever a finn, self-contained, self-suiHeing individuality. 
The wind, the trees, the roll of the sea, the evenings clouds 
have a thrilling sympathetic power over him, which in his 
heart makes the natural hardly separable from the super- 
natural. 

At last they reached the ruin. 

" Here's sorry cheer," said Tyrone. 

" I know what that's from,'' said Theodore, pantincr from 
his exertions ; ** it's from ' The Heir o' Linn ;' it's in ' Percy's 
Reliques.' " 

They stood in the old and crumbling entrance. In the 
principal ball of the great square tower or keep there was 
noKjily. All the stairs, floorings, and the roof were gone; 
only four naked walls stood there, ivy-grown and tenanted bv 
crows and bats. Huge fallen stones that had once formed 
part of roof, or wall, or battlement, lay on the ground exiictly 
as they had fallen there, and were gradually emlH?dding 
themselves and being overgrown by moss and ivy and wild 
flowers. 

The sound of their feet among the stones evidently caused 
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a. distrirbance in the inner room, if a roofless diyision may be 
called so, for there was a sudden whispering and shuffling, 
and presently the big ragged man who had brought the 
message showed himself in the opening. With a broad grin 
of welcome and recognition he disappeared, and in a moment 
the manly form of General Macan presented itself. The 
General was clothed in some sort of green uniform, which 
gave evident tokens of having been dragged through bushes 
and brushwood, and slept in and marched in and otherwise 
hardly entreated. On his head was the ordinary cap of an 
American soldier, and he had fluug across his arm the coai-se 
light blue cloak so familiar to all eyes that have seen an 
Americaa regiment. The gallant General looked thin, yellow, 
and wasted, but his attitude was as jaunty as ever, and his 
bright bold eye still glittered like that of a self-conceited 
bird blessed with irrepressible spirits and good nature. 

Macan greeted Tyrone with a military salute. 

"And doth not a meeting like this make amends?" ei- 
claimed the hero. "I'm delighted to see you, Tyrone, 
although I confess it would be possible to meet under more 
agreeable auspices. Come in, sir, and welcome. Bedad, the 
string of the latch hangs on the outside of the door here, as 
the western men say, and we may as weU be hospitable, 
seeing th.it we can't help it anyhow, and that it costs us 
nothing." 

Macan thus rattled on as if he did not care to give Tyrone 
a chance of replying. He feared perhaps the regular "I 
told you so I" the familiar and stereotyped reproach of tho 
man who gave the good adyice and was not regarded. Tyrone 
had no such intention. The dignity of failure was arotmd 
the ruined Fenians, and Tyrone instinctively treated Macaii 
with a high and genial courtesy. 

" I came at once on receiving your letter," he said. " 1 
only wish you were better lodged. General Macan. I wouM 
apologise for this wretched old ruin, but that you know all 
about the condition of things as well as I do." 

" Don't say a word, my dear fellow, not a word, I beg of 
you. It's delightful. We have what the Now England lasses 
call a high old time of it here. Sure that reminds me that in 
asking you in I've only been doing the honours of your own 
house ! And how are you, my dear young friend '(" (This 
was to Theodore.) "Sure it's a long time since I had the 
pleasure of seeing you, and you've grown out of all reme'-A- 
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brancG. How's tliat beautiful lady your dear mamma ? Quite 
well ? I'm delighted to hear it. When last we met it was 
in a different scene, in ^he }:rilded saloons of the west-end ; 
we met in lighted halls, as the song says. DotU a one of 
them was as well lighted as this, morning, noon, and night. 
Wont you eoine in, Colonel Tyrone ? There's one or two old 
friends inside, or old enemies maybe, but you're not a man 
to keep up the memory ot a quarrel at a wrong time like this, 
I know." 

So saying Macau, with a superb wave of the hand, pointed 
Tyrone to tlie inner room, if room it could bo called, of the 
ruin. Standing in the opening where there once was a door, 
he called out as a master of the ceremonies might do— - 

" Gentlemen, I have the honour to announce Air. l>f- 
rone." 

Tyrone could at first only see two or three dark figures, 
one seated on a stone, one lounging near a window. He felt 
that he had better for the moment throw himself into the 
spirit of the thing, and he said — 

** Gentlemen, I am sorry to have to do the honours of so 
miserable a home, which can't even give you shelter. Such 
as it is, it is all that is left, and you are welcome, and you 
should be if it were worth occupying. I am not certain 
whether 1 have the pleasure of knowing " 

" You l>ct you have," said Macau. " Don't you see PhU 

Queutiu and old buUv-bov Chare tte ?" 

Queutiu only nodded his head and turned away. Tyrone 
wondered to see him there, but said nothing. Ho could now 
discern figures, and he saw that one of Chare tte' s arms was 
bound up as if for a wound. 

** General Charette," Tyrone said, ** I owe you an apology 
this long time for a very sudden and impulsive act. Let me 
hope that you feel free to accept an ajwlogy, remembering 
that it was not wholly unprovoked by you." 

Charette made a profound bow. ** I was the first in error,** 
he said; "Mr. Tyrone is tlie first in making the amend; 
therefore am I doubly overcome. I salute you, Mr. Tyrone ; 
^e are friends. I appreciate the spirit of chivaliy which 
holds out the hand of conciliation to the defeated soldier. 
Our cause is lost, and destinv refused us even to die." 

Tyrone was a little imi)atient of all this grimace and stage- 
play. The failure had been too ridiculous to admit of even 
the mock-heroic. 
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" Wlo is this?" he asked of Macau, pointing to a figure 
Ijing on the ground with a cloak thrown over it. 

" The best off among the lot of us," Baid Macan, grimly. 
" He's all right. He's dead !" 

He turned down the cloak. There lay a dead man, dressed 
in the same sort of unilbrm that Macau wore. He seemed a 
young and rather handsome man, with the same odd blend- 
ing of Paddy from Cork and Federal soldier which Macan 
himself displayed. Macan looked at the body for a moment, 
and sighed and shrugged his shoulders, and then threw the 
elo&k over the corpse again. 

Tyrone felt a shudder go through him at the sight of this 

K'm and realistic illustration of Fenianism carried to its 
^ical conclusion. 

" Poor fellow ! was he an Irishman?" 

" An Irishman who owned allegiance to the Stars and 
Stripes," said Macan. " Poor Joe Hogan ! I knew him well ; 
a good fellow and a true Irishmtin. Doing well too^a fine 
boot and shoe store on Fourth Avenue, head of the Bowery 
there ; but he wanted to give his money and his life to the 
cause of Old Ireland. Devil a hair I'd care if we could only 
have shown him a good fight for his greenbacks and his 
blood. But 'twos a ball from a policeman's curbine that 
settled him. We were just able to bring him out of the muss 
and get him up here, Charette and myself ; and he wasn't 
here many hours when be passed in bis checks. By the 
immortal Jupiter, Tyrone, but you spoke like a printed book 
when you said that 'twould never come toachat^e of cavalry! 
only a scrimmage with the police ! Didn't I think of them 
words of yours many a time since? I've seen a bigger fight 
many a time in a bar-room in the Sixth Ward— the Big 
Siith— in New York." 

"You must tell me all about it," said Tyrone; "but just 
now I want to know what you propose to do, and how I can 
help you." 

"Well, you see, to help me may be only involving you " 

"Never mind about that," interrupted Tyrone. "I will 
help you to escape, with all my heart and soul if I can." 
r " One word," exchiimetl Quentin, who had not spoken 
before, coming suddenly forward, and addressing himself 
exclusively to Macan. " I'm not going to be helped by any 
one to escape, Macan ; remember that 1 I'm not going to 
Bncak back to New York with thi> disgrace on me ; and I'm 
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no! ?0!ni to be tat«n l-y the Enslith polio?; 
Ma*; in 1"' He turned airaj abnij-tlT, 

"\?Ter min'l Phil Quentin." Macan taid. in ftlovtoBej 
and Livin:; his hand en Tyrone's arm he drew him av^rto 
annih-r i-art ft the ruin, and fiene-i to Theodore to cobh 
with him, "H-^'a l^n qui-^r and wild this Ait or twa 
Ho's I'j^l his h-ad, I think. I diin't righik knoir what to 
make of him, Phil's all riirht enough in surtion. Fre M«fl 
him undtrr fire manj a time; but he don't amount to modi 
■oni>-h''W in pny sort of suspense. He get« oervcos, and aO 
thar ?"rt of thine," 

" Whfn did h*; j-'in tou ?*' asted Trrone. " I had no idea 
that he r-.-ally mernt to tate any part in vonr plans." 

" Man alive, no more had I '. He drop)>ed down from the 
cl'^uds lik-, the other dar, when the whole tfain^ was otsp — 
waniiiiL' xtn thi>n to attack the joliee Viarncks,and our i^allant 
Arniv of Imh-i'i-nd-nce dwiudk-pi down to a handful that 
ha'ln't sj.irit cnouzh left, prior fellows! to attack an ant's 
nosl. l>i.-vil su<h wild nonsense ever vou h.-ard in all tout 
life! 'If TOU w^intfdfiirhting anyhow, why the hell didn't y» 
coi:ie in time, I'hil Qufniiu ':' I couldn't help saying to him." 

" I li):<- liiin," eS'laiiii*"! Theodore, with lighting eyea. " I 
hated him l-.fon', Init 1 like him nr<w because be wouldn't 
BurT'-iidi.T. Death Wfure dishonour !" 

" IJully f'lr you, my Uiy," siiid the Fenian, smiling. " The 
fliwrd dies, but n.'v.T sii'rrcndera ! Fine, isn't it ? But the 
hunky-lxiT that said that sutreudered all the same ; and 
anyluiw thcn>'B little en-dit in fighting the police. Pm not 
fond of Rurronderinp; cither; but if you haven't one grain of 
fmnp<iwd>T left, anri art only two men against a couple of 
dozt'n w-ll armed, I rather caleuiate Phil Sheridan or U. S. 
Grant himwlf wmld hnve to cave in." 

Then Tynme and Macan \ff;nn to concert plans of escafW. 
Tyrone was Glli'd with a kind of admiration for the perfect 
cjiiln>'Sa and the unbroken good spirits which the Fenian 
disphiyi'd, as well as the entire frankness and candour with 
vhieh he ai'kmiwli.Hlged how iitterly deeeived he hod been a* 
to the iinppi>si'd n^bellious [>rL;ani7.ation existing in Ireland. 
Once Tyrone broke oiit with the words — * 

"1 ean't understand all this unless there was deliberate 
treachery at the bottom of it. I am convinced there must 
have iK-en something of the kind." 

" By the immortal Jujnter, I've been turning the same thing 
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over in my mind this some time back. It's been presaing 
Qpon me. But anyhow that don't eicuse me, CoIoneL I've 
been a, big fool all the same, and I've hardly any heart left 
for going back to New York. The thought of poor Joe 
Hogan lying there dead gives me a turn that I never had 
when I Baw the whole field covered with 'em. They died 
Ibr something, don't you seeP This poor chap's killed for 
nothing. There'll be. some girl crying for him, I'd bet a 
heap. Poor Jue! He'll never go to a picnic at Jones's 
Wood again, nor see the Palisades and the lovely HudBon, 
nor have an oyster-stew at Fulton Market 1" 

Suddenly a hurried tramp was beard, and the man who 
had brought Tyrone the message put his head in at the door, 
and wildly ehouted, " The police ! the police I" 

Macan ran to a window ; bo did Tyrone. A body of a 
dozen or fourteen policemen with carbines were mounting the 
path, and were already near to the ruin. 

" There's treachery Bomewhere," cried Tyrone. 

"It's alt up, I'm thinking," Macan said, with a rueful look. 

"Leap out ot that window," Tyrone exclaimed, "and 
scramble down the hill at the back, and hide in the bog, 
anyhow ; there may be a chance. Put that thing up, Theo- 
dore — what nonsense! Here, give it to me. The window, 
Macan ! Charette 1 It isn't very high — the &I1 isn't great. 
Quick — quick !" 

Charette scrambled into the window at the back with the 
quickness of a cat, and disappeared at the other side. Tyrone 
was pointing with one hand to another window which might 
give Macan an equal chance, and stretcliing out the other 
hand imperatively for the revolver which little Theodore 
was still reluctant to give. But Quentin suddenly dashed 
between them and clutched the revolverwith a cry of triumph. 
" No surrender I" he shouted like a maniac, and he rushed 
for the large room and the principal entrance. 

"Catch hold of Phil Quentin," ozclaimed Macan, " or he'll 
do some mischief. Never mind us-" 

Tyrone [sprang after Quentin — so did Theodore, Macan 
looked round for a moment, studied the height of the window 
through which he might yet escape, Iieard the tiamp of some 
of the police on that very side, and coolly began to whistle. 
" We're sorrounded," he said ; " it's all up now." And he 
too went towards the door whither his companions had gone. 
The quick ciack of two pistol shots nude him nub thither, 
2 B 
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but bcrorc he could get near enough to lee •what had hap- 
iicticd thcru WHS the rattle of a toUc; of muaketiy aod od« 

wild y«n. 

What ha'l happened was this. 

Till! iiioiiiciit he w.'izud the revolver Quentin ran to tha 
(jfTiiat i-ntninrij. Tliu iM>liee were near at himd, a little column 
of eifjlit ()r t.-ii, for tLey bwl detached a. few of their party to 
fro roiiiiil tliu ruin. Qui>ntia yelLcl again hia frantic " No 
Hiirri'ii'l'T !" mill fired two shota point-bla.nk at tbe police, 
w'>ui]'liii-.; I'lii! miiri in tbe ahoulJt'r, who let fall hia carbine. 
Tyrone riisliiid n[.r<n Quentin, and endeavoured to drag him 
I Thendore, who now began at last to Bee the 
\m wholu tiling, Icui)ed at Quentin's arm, and 
eli;viTly that o. tbiid shot went high into the 
cvi-niiig was darkening, the police could only 
WITH several figures iu tbe doorway frona which 
n^volviT luid come ; there was a halt, a word of 
1 a volli'j wiiH iMtureil in unon the little party. 
liii gitvv a Bc-ream, half defiance, half agi>ny, and 
(III l.lii' gnmiid, Tlieodore falling with him. 
siiiiLrt like tbe erai-k of a whip across hia arm. 
L>l>. however, tii think of tliat now, but stepping 
H falli'u IxHly, he stood clear in the fading light, 
lid called out in as calm a time as be could assume, well 
kuowiii); the all- importance of conipiwuro at such a moment — 
'■ l)iin't lire a;^Min. Tlieru's no resistant* hero — no weapons; 
the revolver Wiis lin-d by a uiadmaul You know me, police- 
mi'U ; I am Tyrone!" 

Macan here canic up side by sido ivith our hero. 
" Iti'scrvo your fire, bovs," said tbe Fenian, eomposcdlr, 
"until yon have armed enemies to blaze at. The battle's 
over — lougbt on tbe one side by a solitary lunatic with a boy'a 
pistol." 

"Do you snrrender?" the chief of the police demanded, 
Ntill not ipiite ecrlain about tlie realities of thinga, and 
doubtful which were friends and which enemies. 

" Needrt must," said the Feniiiu. " 1 am a general without 
till aruiv or an ounce iti powder." 

"leauexpliiiu niv share in all this, Mr. Wetherall." said 
Tyrone U> the sul'-iiispcetor, "and I surrender, if you lite j in 
the meantime let us see to tbe wounded man." 

They liftt.<d Quentin from the ground. Ho hod receired 
two bullot4>— OHO in the shouldor, one ia the neck— aod wu 
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bbftding bIowIj and in drapa. Poor little Theodore, whom 
nobody knew to be injured, so soon had lie risen to his feet, 
now staggered &nd fell. Tyrone caught him in hia arms. A 
bullet hod torn through his clothes just at the hip. Tyrone 
damped him, and bent over him in fear and agony. 

" How did the boy come here i"' the sub-inspector asked, 
angrily. 

" He came with me," Tyrone answered, vehemently. " He 
came with me, on a peaceful errand — evidence enough that it 
viae peaceful— and he was trying to atap that madman when 
your men fired. I don't blame you, Wetherall ; but it's the 
curse of your office here to have only madmen and boys to 
fight with !" 

The inspector and some of his men came round, with 
pitying eyes and words of regret, while Tyrone endeavoured 
to find out the nature and dai^er of the wound. I'yrone was 
kneeling on the ground on one knee, with the boy supported 
on the other ; the inspector, stooping down, endeavoured to 
assist him. A little in the background two men were engaged 
in handcuffing the reluctant Macau; two others had just 
brought round the gallant Charctte, whose leap for safety had 
been made just too late, and who was now undergoing the mana- 
cling operation. The one policeman who had been wounded 
was having a handkerchief tied round his arm and wincing at 
the pain, but not uttering a word of groan or grumble. Two or 
three other men were making preparations to carry the still 
senseless Quentiu down the hill. The moon was just rising 
softly, and the murmur of the river was heard in the silence. 
The ruin, looking black against the growing moonlight, 
formed an appropriate and pictorial background. 

Suddenly, as Tyrone bent over poor Theodore, two suc- 
cessive drops fell upon the child's pale forehead. Tyrone 
hastily drew his arm away. 

" Tou are wounded, Mr. Tyrone," the police officer said, in 
a tone of surprise. 

" Only a touch — not worth talking of," he answered, hastily. 
" But my poor boy !" 

"And so you're wounded, Tyrone," Macan eiclaimed. 
" See that now ! The innocent suffering for the guilty as 
OBual. Old Mother England punishes the wrong child I 
Well, I^rone, you may say with Sarsfield, ' If only that blood 
had been spilt for Ireland !' " 

Jnat at this moment a faint thrill ran like a ripple over 
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CHAPTER VVVIV 

A^rii T:'-x Jirzir.:^ A? i ar*E life h&l parsed into k d^w phue. 
Sbe L-il :n a fe* c: -aths, almost in a iew weelg. mn nearij 
the wb !-■ ^.-arri-it cf the eii^rienoe of a waman's heart. Sli 
ba/1 Iv't-'vi on 'l'>:iih, and known passionaie loTe and the 
tiiLn^'3 of j-^!oi>v, aad the irric-f of desertion and despair. 
Sow ih'.-re oj'Vne 1 f:T her vei a new chapter of suffering; 
for iib- actnc-wl-? li-? 1 a heavy self-aocnsation and retnonn. 
She T'laifir^] h'rr^-!f for all that had happened, and nUd 
h'.Tffjlf a* utt-.-rlv faithless. In her miserr she exaggerated 
her fr.:'luliiT into an unfpar.lonable treas )n ag^ainet her lore 
an'l lior Jiver. She set hersvlf delil-erately down as one who 
had brob.-n faith, and was unworthy either of pity or of 
par-Ion. Like a rory woman too, she had a carious pride 
and som':ihini; like gladness in the thouc^ht that, after all, 
her lover had V-en true. It was onlv she who was ^se. The 
idol was not gone ; only the worshipper had been an inSdri 
f'tr an hour. She could, at least, set the idol up again and 
iliKtantW worship it, and secretly pray. "I uuderstand the 
Nut-hrown Muid now," she said to herself. "I know why 
abe off>'r(;d to go to the greenwood with him, cvon though 
tliu other woman should be there too. I couldn't understand 
it ifcfore, and thought it so base of her. How stupid I most 
hare lieen ! The Nut-brown Maid knew her lorer too well 
to bclieTe such a atoiy. She knew it was only to try her. 
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She never for a moment believed the story about the other 
woman. She was too true to him to be deceived." 

The very da; after the departure of Colonel Quentin, Mrs. 
Pinel came to Jennie with an urgent message ftom the invalid 
woman at Clarges Street, beaeeciung our heroine to come and 
see her. Jennie aimplj' toM Alicia she was going out — did 
not teU her where, and accompanied Johanna. The poor 
relict of the dead Maurice Tyrone was herself near death \ 
and she knew it, and was g^d of it. Besides a wasting 
weakness, the result of long years of mental distress and 
bodily privation, she was conscious of the existence of heart 
disease, and might pass away at any moment. Her sola 
anxieties now were for her child, and to show some gratitude 
to Tyrone. Otherwise she declared herself happy, for she 
would soon go to her husband. 

The invalid's words soon touched Jennie's heart, aad im- 
sealcd her lips. Our heroine had been so utterly lonely that 
the sympathetic tones which invited her confidence brought 
it forth in a flood, and Bhe poured out to this strange listener 
herwhole love and grief. The new friend told Jennie, on her 
side, some of the singular story of the New York will, and 
explained, with such conjecture as she could, the influence it 

Srobably had upon the part played by Colonel Quentin. 
ennie came day after day, and seemed now to be drawn by 
a strong and sudden affection or affinity to the child who had 
been the innocent cause of so much suffering to her. In the 
story of the will and the New York property, it must be 
owned that she took but little interest. Whether Tyrone was 
to be rich or poor was the same to her when she loved him. 
She could not separate herself clearly enough from him, even 
yet, to have any distinct and disinterested wishes for his 
future, now that she had lost him. But to please the anxious 
invalid, who was desirous of some consultation with some 
bosiness man, Jennie promised to get her sister to speak to 
Mr. Prinker. Alicia did speak to him, and begged him 
to go and find out the truth of the whole affair, from first to 
last. Mr. Prinker went, at first alone and sceptical, then with 
his lawyer. 

Jennie did not go when Mr. Prinker went. For some days 
■be did not go at all. She felt a certain timid sbame about 
crossing that threshold, even though she knew that Tyrone 
was far away. She kept from the place all the more, because 
■he found herself bo often giving way to & rain, and, as she 
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thonght, sliamehl lon^ng that Tyrone'* foot mi^bt be heud 
in the hnll, u.nil that he might surprise her there, and pitr 
and pardon hor. Ok. if he Itad come, she thought, no senM 
of woman's di^nitv could Icecp her from throwing henelf into 
bis anus, aud bi-soiHshing him to forgive her and lore her. 
And tbcu sito f>-lt Qucntin'a Idssea on her lips, and hated 
herself, and tx-nmiued at home, and went about the rooms, 
palo, cold, like a ghost — feeling weary of the hud, and longing 
for soini'Hiinp, ainthing, to happen. 

Somotlnng did happen accordingly. 

Mr. Priukcr came home one evening in a rather excited 
condition, uud instantly took Alicia into his confidence. 

" Very Btraiii>>, my dear," he said, "but doesn't some one 
say sonu'thing alnnit truth being stmnger than fiction? This 
Btraii'TO story is all true. There is such a will, and the 
moiii.'V is ult ri^ht. Botiny castle's people have telegraphed 
to Nfw York — I tboii^jht I'd risk the expense — and we have 
nu iinswer to-day. It's all ri^lit. Somebody stands to come 
in for a lot of money. This poor woman has made her will. 
Bonny (.as tie's pi'oiile hiiTe taken her instnictions, and I'm to 
Ik! on» of the witnesses; and do you know what she doea 
with thcmonevf" 

" No, di'ar, I don't." 

" Leaves half to the little girl ; and, liy Jove ! half to 
Tyrone, on eomlition of his taking care of the child." 

'"Good gi-acious! Then he'll be a rich man, after all, 
Eohert?" 

" Well, that isn't quite so certain. Of course, if he oom- 
plied with the conditions he'd have it all ; but he'll never do 
tli-if. Slir wants him, I fancv, to feel himself free to marrj 
when he likes." 

Aliiia looked up, but did not venture to express the 
thoniilit that was in her mind. Would Jennie and Tyrone 
be i-e<.«mciled imv f 

" But then," Mr. Prinker went on, " here comes the very 
Ktr.iiigi'st part of the business. There's another life between 
Tyrone ami this poor woiuan ; that is, you know, that if 
Tyrone breaks any of the conditions the money goes uot to 
her, but to anotber jierson, if he be living." 

■• Oil, then, thi'fe's not nini-h chance lor ilr, Tyrone ; bat 
is that other jH-rson living, dear V" 

" Yes, he's living ; thai you and I can tell. Now, Alicia, 
just try if you can guess who this other person is." 
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" I conld never guess anything. Did I ever see him ?" 
" That you did. What do you say to Philip Quentin ?" 
" Our Quentin ?" 

" Our Quentin himself! Did you ever hear of anything so 
strange ? One way or the other, Alicia, that little girl up- 
stairs seems as if she might have had a rich husband." 
" She'll never marry Colonel Quentin, Robert." 
Robert thought to himself, " After what has happened, I 
don't suppose Quentin would ever marry her." 

"I wonder Quentin never told you anything of this, 
Robert ?" 

" Well, yes ; but I suppose he didn't like talking of mere 
possibilities — things that seemed castles in the air, and all 
that. Besides, it turns out that Quentin is only an adopted 
name, and he mightn't care about going into family affairs. I 
fancy he's a very sensitive fellow. I wonder where is Quentin 
all this time ? At his office to-day they told me he had gone 
out of town somewhere, and they didn't know yet when he 
was to return. I'm afraid he's taken this quarrel with your 
sister very much to heart, Alicia. Jennie was wrong, you 
know — quite wrong. There was no fiiult to find with 
Quintin." 

At this moment Jennie entered the room, looking very 
pale and with lustrous eyes, and Mr. Prinker betook himself 
to his evening paper, which had just come in. But he had 
hardly opened it, when he started from his seat, exclaimed, 
" Good Lord !" read the paragraph again with eyes straining 
through his double eyeglass, and then startled out of all cau- 
tion, cried, " Good Heavens ! Alicia — Jennie — read thai P* 

Both the young women read the paragraph together, 
breathless. 

It was a piece of telegraphic news headed, " Ppnian Affray 
in Ireland. Capture of one Fenian Leader, and Death of 
Another." 

Thus it was worded : — 

•* The police made an attack last night upon the ruins of 
Tyrone Castle (the property of Mr. Tyrone, late M.P. for the 
county), where several of the Fenians escaped after the late 
outbreak had sheltered themselves. The Fenians fired on the 
police, wounding one man. The police returned the fire, 
killing one of the Fenian leaders, and succeeded in capturing 
the others. Among the prisoners are General Felix Macan, 
of New York, and the notorious (General Gharette, who so 
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lately escaped from prison in England. The man killed wu 
ft Colonel in the regular army of the TTnited States. Hit 
name is Philip Quentin, and he had been Hying for some 
time in london," 

Beneath came another telegtam, headed, " Later newt — 
this morning." 

" The Fenian Colonel Philip Quentin was not killed on the 
spot. He waa removed to the town, where he died last night. 
Mr. Tyrone, lute M.P., waa with Quentin when he died. 
Mr. Tyrone wa.a in or near the castle at the time of the 
attack, but is undcTstood to have gone there only by chance 
to show the ruins to a friend with whom he has lately been 
staying horc. He was accidrutally wounded in the arm, but 
not sL'riously. His companion, a young gentleman from 
London, was also wounded ; it is feared mortally." 

"Latest— this afternoon: Mr. Tyrone's wound is slight; 
younj; Mr. LoiHi his companion, is now exi)ectcd to recover. 
The >Vniuua aay that there was no intention to resist &« 
police, that the affair was accidental, and that nobody fired 
from the castlo but the man who died last night. Colonel 
Quentin." 

" Hc'a wounded !" cxcluimcd Jennie, thinking only of one; 
and for the moment foi-getting even poor little Theodore. 

" Colonel Qucntin's dead !" said Alicia, turning pole with 
pity and toi-ror. 

" And bv Jovo," the financier coiJd not help saying, 
" Tyrone will come in for half the money, after all 1" 
■ ••••• 

While Jennie Aspar's brain was still dizzy with the news 
that crushed down so many seeming realities of her life, the 
sick woman sent for her and adviitod her to throw aside all 
conventional scruples and write frankly to Tyrone, *' Don't 
destroy both your lives for a girl's mistake and follj. Ton 
know ho loves you." 

" I can't," eatd Jennie, sadly and without thinking of her 
wiirds, " Ho is likely to be rich now. If he were poor I 
would ask him, ask him myself to forgive mo, and — yes, to 
marry mo ! Tbere ! I have said it, but I can't now." 

"ITien let him be poor," said the sick woman, with a 
sudden energy lighting her eyes. " Child, I admiro you for 
choosing ])ovcrty and love. We did — such poverty as you will 
never know. Thank God for it ! I live in the memory of our 
love, and shall die blessing it and believing in its renewoL" 
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Before many days the Messrs. Bonoycastle, solicitors, had 
leo^Ted iuHtructions to alter the will, and Jennie heard news 
wliich she was bidden to keep a secret, bat which made her 
start and brought a sudden colour into her cheeks. That 
evening she wrote to Tyrone. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Teb, Tyrone was with Quentin when Quentin died. In 
disjointed but atill intelligible words the dying man frankly 
told him his name and his schemes ; told him how his identity 
could be established ; told him evon of his treacherr. Tyrone 
listened to all this in silence as ho stood by the bedside in 
the room of the inn whither Quentin had been borne. He 
asked no question that concerned Quentin's treason, and 
could not be certain whether it was some secret summons 
from him that bad brought the police to the ruins, but ho 
inferred that this was so, and that Quentin had done it 
chiefly in the hope that a confiiaed fight might follow, and 
he, Tyrone, perish. 

" I played against you all through. Cousin Tyrone," Quen- 
tin said, with a ghastly flicker of humour, " and I have lost 
all ; you and fortune were too many for me. I am glad to 
die, for I should bo ashamed to lire now, seeing that you 
have won and that I have lost all. I want you to promise 
me one thing — it's not much — I wouldn't ask you much— 
but this. Come nearer; you'll not refuse a defeated dying 
man, Tyrone ?" 

Tyrone promised that anything he could do should faith- 
folly be done. 

" Then it's this. There is one person in the world who — 
still — thinks me — " (his voice was growing iaint and hoarse, 
and ho spoke wifli extreme difficulty, two or three words at 
a time) "a man of honour — and a gentleman. Don't un- 
deceive him — don't — poor Macan !" 

So all the schemes were over; ambition and greed and 
love and hate. Nothing remained of earthly interest but 
the melancholy, eager wish that the one friend who had 
believed in the dying man might believe in him still. In 
the shadow of the coming death all else was swallowed up. 
The forms that made so much of his later life had faded 
from around his bed. Let them go, he cared not now I That 
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one papssionate yearning for an unsullied place in the memory 
of his only fiiend was perhaps Quentin's best claim upon the 
inheritance of the Better Life. 

The next day the prisoners were removed to the capital 
town of the county. They were guarded by a strong force 
of police and some cavalry, for a sort of idea was still linger- 
ing that a rescue might possibly be attempted. But nothing 
of the kind was tried. For a time at least the very ashes 
of the conspiracy seemed to have been scattered to the winds. 

Tyrone had no difficulty in making it clear that his visit 
to the castle had no connexion with Fenianism, although of 
course he frankly acknowledged that he had gone with the 
hope of enabling the unfortunate fugitives to escape, and he 
was ready to meet any prosecution that the authorities might 
think fit to institute against him on this score. None, 
however, was instituted. The Government showed a wise 
resolution not to make too much of the affair. It may as 
well be stated here at once that though Macan and Charette 
were subsequently convicted and sentenced to long periods 
of penal servitude, the pimishment was remitted when the 
disappearance of Fenianism rendered an amnesty for past 
oflfences expedient as well as generous. It may relieve the 
minds of those who happen to take an interest in the subject 
to know that General Charette subsequently fougfit for the 
Commune, and that General Macan having been imsuccess- 
fully " run" for Congress, was endowed with a valuable 
appointment in the Custom House, New York, where, to 
adopt a phrase of his own, " long may he wave." 

This, however, is a glimpse in advance. Long before the 
prisoners came to trial, Tyrone had seen the body of Philip 
Quentin laid in earth, and had rejoiced over the convalescence 
of little Theodore Lorn. Tyrone hardly left him for the first 
two days and nights. But when that interval had passed he 
was relieved from his watching, if the phrase " relief" may 
j>roj>erly l>e used in such a case, by the arrival of Mrs. Lorn. 
Immediately on hearincr the news of her son's accident, the 
lady hurried from London and dropped down upon the dull 
and decaying little Irish town with a surgeon from the 
metropolis, engaged at no matter what expense, an hospital 
nurse, and her own maid. 

Mrs. Lorn had opportunity enough of playing many inte- 
rt'sting parts in succession, or in combination, during Theo- 
dore's confinement. She was the beautiful young mother 
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watcbing in picturesque anp-uiah by the bedside of her son. 
She always knew that she looked to great advantage when 
kneeling in prayer. In former years, while travelling up from 
the South in one of the MisBisBippi steamers, and when tiie 
heat of the weather used to give bcr a fair excuse for leaving 
her cabin door open at night, she loved to be seen kneeling 
by her bedside in picturesque dushabille, with the dark hair 
streaming over her shoulders and back, and her hands clasped 
and head bowed in prayer. From beneath the clasped hands 
the prayerful eyes would dart many a quick sidelong glance 
aa a step was heard near the door, to see whether the passer- 
by waa attracted by the attitude of the fair penitent. Now 
in her attendance upon Theodore she could be pathetic, heroic, 
full of grief and full of hope, just as she pleased. To do her 
justice, however, she did not think of all this until the boy 
had been pronounced entirely out of danger. 

Moreover, she had two new parts to enact — that of the 
forgiven and forgiver. For Tyrone, the innocent cause of 
Theodore's being brought into danger, had been earned away 
into such expression of regret that a delightful and m^- 
nanimoua pardon and absolution was but a natural offer from 
the boy's mother. Then being herself swept along by the 
situation, the excitiof)* conditions around her, a generous 
emotional impulse and sincere repentance, she actually fluns 
herself on her knees before Tyrone, and confessed the cruel 
wrong she had helped to commit towards him and Jennie 
Aspar. Tyrone thus teamed for the first time the terrible 
treachery of which be and she had been the victims. He 
drew back from the penitent in positive horror and disgust. 

"You find it hard to pardon me?" she said, plaintively. 

So he did. He turned away, and for a moment could hardly 
speak. She rose slowly and stood near him in an attitude of 
humility. She could not understand the depth of his emotion, 
and that perhaps had been all through her sole excuse. She 
never could for one instant enter into the heart, or put herself 
in the place, of another. Nor did she even now realize the 
. depth of her own treachery or the impression it must make 
on others, oven on those who were not its victims. But she 
prayed and pleaded for pardon. To her the excitement of 
Bhoine was better than no excitement at all. 

" Can you find no excuse for me even in my motive P" she 
pleaded. " Must I reveal myself all ? Do you not know — 
can't yon gneu why I did thuP And ia thwe > man living 
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who would not take such a motiye into account when he is 
prajed for his forgiveness ?" 

" Hush, praj, Mrs. Lorn," Tyrone said, turning round, and 
speaking now in a hard firm voice ; '' I had rather hear no 
more disclosures of any kind. I thank you for having told 
me this even now, although it comes too late. You have 
ruined two lives I suppose ; but if you care for words of 
forgiveness from me — well then, take the words * I forgive 
you ;' and I will try to feel them hereafter more strongly than 
I do now. I hope you may be able to forgive yourself." 

He left her abruptly ; and going into Theodore's room, 
took a hasty and an affectionate leave of the boy. Then he left 
the little town instantly and returned to the capital of the 
county where his unsuccessful contest had taken place. He 
passed a gloomy night of retrospect and calculation, and of 
little hope. For he still felt a bitter sense of disappointment 
with Jeunie Aspar. " She should not have believed it ; she 
should have appealed to me, to me at once, and a word would 
have set it all right. If she had loved me as she said, 
how could she have given me up on the first breath of such 
a story ?" This he kept 8a3ring over and over to himself, 
striving thus to crush down every natural yearning for 
reconciliation and hope of renewed love. As if a man and a 
woman ever approached to conviction by the same process ! 
As if Jennie Aspar ever could have suspected the bare 
existence of the treachery which alone could have suggested 
a doubt of the proofs arrayed before her. As if a woman's 
wounded love and pride could ever pause to think of remote 
and possible explanations. 

Still it is plain that these two hearts were already recon- 
ciled, or at least drawn together for reconciliation. Perhaps 
if Jennie had not taken the first step she might have herself 
been sued for her restored love by him. But the very day 
after his interview with Mrs. Lorn he received three abrupt 
lines, saying — 

"I was cruelly deceived; I was miserably weak. Oh, 
forgive me ! I loved you always and would have died for 
jou even then. "Jennie Aspar." 

Tyrone wrote back pages of eloquent rhapsody, and made 
quick preparation to follow them. This time he was deter- 
mined to listen to no details of prudence, but to marry forth- 
with and solve, if needs were, the problem of how to live on 
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t1ir«e hundred a year. For that wa« well nigli all that now 
repreeented what was once the propeil/ of t}ie Tyrones. 

Mrs. Lora meanwhile was likewise preparing to leave 
Ireland with her boy, who could now bear removal. She 
was determined to return at once to America. She paid a 
visit of tender aentiment to the grave of Philip Qutsntis, and 
laid a dainty immortelle npon his tomb. "He was a man," 
she sighed, " a man and a hero ; and he loved me. He was 
I think, after all, the only man I ever loved ! Ah yes, we can 
love but once, and Ibat in one'a spring time I When we were 
jonng, Philip Quenttn and I, we loved each other. We 
never should have been parted. We are the victims of 
Destiny t And now I am fading and he is dead ! Even the 
grave can hardly have changed biTn more than life has 
changed tne I Farewell my first love and my last !" 

She left the grave at last, quite aatisfied in her own mind 
that she and Quentin bad been faithful true lovers, that be 
atone had really filled her heart, and that only a hard destiny 
bad parted them. She compassionated herself and wept 
very much. But she will probably not cry her beautiful 
eyes quite away. The voyage across the Atlantic may per- 
haps restore her a little ; and then she will go to Saratoga, 
for the season ; and the immortelle upon her hero's grave 
will do well to wither as fast as it can. 

Tyrone paid a last visit to Macan, whom he found in his 
prison, cheery of speech as osual, though looking rather thin 
and yellow. 

" Come now, this is real kind," the bold Fenian exclaimed, 
holding out his big hand. " This is the time to try one's 
friends, sir, and you shine oat, Tyrone. And so they tell me 
you've given up the British Parliament. I congratulate you 
from the bottom of my heart. So you ever mean to repur 
the old castle P" 

Tyrone shook his head. 

" Let the old times go alt<^ether ! Well, perhaps it's beat 
Perhaps it's the effect of solitary meditation, sir, but, by the 
immortal Jupiter, Tve been fancying we have a deal too 
much of that same thinking over the past among us Irish- 
men! Well, Qod save Ireluid, anyhow! And they tell me 
tixi you're going to be married. To that real pretty girl that 
I saw at poor old Granger's long agoP Bedad, those were 
pleasant times too, thongh Granger was a terrible bore him* 
selL You are going to be married reaUy ?" 
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«* Beally and truly." 

** 'Tis YOU have all the luck ! Beauty's better than golden 
store. Well, I wish jou joy with all my heart, Tyrone. Fm 
afraid Fm bound to die an old bachelor myself. Sure there's 
some good in that too, for there's np one to come crying 
about me the night before the execution, and I never could 
stand the sight of a woman in tears, especially if she was at 
all good looking." 

" Nonsense," Tyrone said, quickly, " your life is as safe as 
mine, Macan. This British Gfovernment isn't quite so sarage 
18 you think, and be assured that no effort " 

*' Tyrone, I beg your pardon," Macan said, gravely ; " I 
must ask you not to say a word of that. No efforts to get 
any favour for me from the Saxon Government ! I played 
the game, and, by the immortal, I'm not afraid to pay the 
forfeit !" 

Tyrone said no more, willing to humour the fancies and 
res[»ecting the genuine courage of the man. But he had no 
fears for Macan's life. 

" And poor Phil Quentin's buried in Irish soil," Macan 
said, after a moment's pause. " Well, he deserved the honour. 
He was an honest fellow. Do vou know that he ran his head 
into all that muss only because he had some funds of ours, 
and he'd rather risk his life a thousand times over than seem 
to leave us without the monev at a time like that ? Phil 
had his faults, but we don't think of them now, Tyrone, 
do we? 

" * When cold in the earth lies the friend we hare loved.' "* 

And Macan trolled forth in his fine voice some of the words 
that Moore has adapted to the thrilling pathos of the Scottish 
air ** Locbaber." ** Yes, he had an honest soul, had poor 
Phil ! I loved him, sir, like a brother." 

Tyrone could not look up. He had learned but too cer- 
tainly what part Quentin had played, but even had Quentin 
himself never besought his silence he would not for any con- 
sideration on earth have breathed a doubt of his sincerity to 
the one comrade who thus deplored him. He wrung Macan's 
rough and coarse-grained hand and left him. As he quitted 
the room he could hear the Fenian crooning to himself in a 
low voice the words, over and over again — 

" Wlien cold in the earth lies the friend thoa hast loved. 
Be his f aolts and his foUies forgot bj thee then !" 
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" Amen !" said Tyrone. " Be his faults and hie folliei 
:gotten. Ma; tboee who love me forget mine aa welL" 



CHAPTER THE LAST. 

So Tyrone burned back to Loudon aud found Jennie. Let 
hh pass over all description of their meeting. Enough to say 
that they met and were happy. They were married quietly, 
and Tyrone took Jennie to pass a few weeks in Ireland before 
ho settled down to Lis new Life of work. It waa only on the 
day before their marriage that Jennie learned from Carpenter 
how her sister and herself had had their first start in life, 
aft«r their father's death, with Tyrone's money. Carpenter, 
honest fellow, had a remorseful conviction that he had helped 
to wrong Tyrone, and so made this diacloanre in token of 
repentance. When Jennie epobe of it to Tyrone, with eyes 
of tearAil pride and joy, he put the thing smilingly off, and 
assured her, which wan the truth, that he had forgotten all 
about it. 

They were leaving London for Holyhead. At Euaton 
Square Station, when they were taking their seats, there was 
immense bustle about a lady who, with several servants and 
a mass of luggage, was going to Liverpool. The lady aa she 
passed flashed her dark eyes upon Tyrone and Jennie, and 
then swept on without seeming to recognise them. It waa 
Mrs. Iiom. Then came Theodore with his arm in a sling, 
and clutching in his other hand some books and papers which 
he bad just been buying. His bright little eye rested on 
oar newly married pair, and he ran up to them with reddening 
cheeks. 

" Oh, I aay, here's a chance, Tyrone ! Jennie — oh no, I 
mean ■ " 

"You only mean Jennie dear," said our heroine. "My 
darling old comrade, Theodore 1" 

" We're going away, you know," said the boy, " going from 
Liverpool to-morrow. Qood-bye, Tyrone, good-bye, dear old 
fellow I Ob, if we had only an hour to talk I I aay, come 
to America ?" 

" Perhaps we niay aome time, Theodore," said Tyrone, 
" but you know I've proved rather an unluclrr companion for 
you. I see your arm is not all right yet." 

" Oh, it's right enough. Wasn't that a grand row P If 
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jou'd seen tis, Jennie, with the bullets wbisding round ni' 

And that unfortunate cad Quentin No, confound it, I 

didn't mean that ! Well, it was a strange adventure, thou^ 
Didn't I stand fire well, Tyrone P" 

''Like a soldier," Tyrone answered, smiling; ^'he is a 
reguliir hero, Jennie." 

The boy blushed deeply. " Time's up and I must be off,"* 
he said. *' Gk>d bless you, Tyrone ; Gk>d bless you, Jennie — 
both of you — ^both of you !" 

He let fall some of his books when giving his one little 
hand in turn to each ; but Jennie picked up the books before 
even Tyrone could move, and she took Theodore round the 
neck and kissed him. He rubbed the tears from his eyes as 
he ran for the train ; and they could still see him waving his 
little cap to them in farewell from the carriage window. 

" Something strange has been the matter with him lately," 
said Jennie, thoughtfully. 

" Have you never guessed anything of it ?" Tyrone asked, 
looking down into her eyes. 

" Never, dearest." She looked up, wonderingly. " What 
is it ?" 

Tyrone only touched her hand gently and smiled his frank 
Celtic smile, with its ^leam of tenderness almost pathetic. 

" Nothing that will harm him, darling ; it's only Cymon 
and Iphigenia renewed. Theodore has a heart too full and 
tender for his years, and doesn't know it." 

When Tyrone was married, the property of the old man of 
New York ])as8ed at once to the widow of his son. It was 
useless to her. She did not remain long in life. One tender 
spring day she seemed greatly to rally, had been steadily 
mending to all appearance for days before, and she ventured 
to take a drive with her little girl. She ordered the coach- 
man to drive to the Catholic burial-bround at Kensal Green, 
and she took the child in to show her her father's gTs,Ye, for 
the girl had come to know that she had no father. Presently 
the girl ran screaming for help, and several mourners hurried 
from other parts of the ground. They found only a dead 
wortian lying on the grave of the other Maurice Tyrone. She 
had gtnio to her husband. 

It was only when some days had passed away, and the will 
of the doad man was read, that Tyrone know why Jennie had 
plucked up courage to ask him frankly for the renewal of 
their love. Half the monev of the old man had been left to 
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Jennie herself on conaideration of her taking charge of the 
girl; the rest for the child's own benefit. Only a, ring waa 
bequeathed to Tyrone, " as a token of undying gratitude and 
my wishes for bis happiness." 

" Dear love," said Jennie, " if you were marked out to be 
rich at that time, how could I ever have hod the courage to 
ask you in that rude way to marry ma ? But it was only a 
sort of kindly fraud after all, for the money was meant for 
you. Bhe Baid more than once that it ought to be yours — 
and not heirs, I mean — for the old man's dream was to restore 
the honour of the name of l^rone, and she, poor thing, had 
DO husband or son. So that most of it, at least, is yours in 
all honour, for we'll make that name one of dignity and pride 
again, shan't we, my love?" And she looked up to him with 
sparkling eyes of pride and affection. 

" Jennie," he said, smiling and kissing her, " I am so happy 
and I love you so much that I have almost forgotten the great 
destinies of the Tyrones." 

" Never !" she esclaimed, eagerly. " You shall go into the 
House again, and begin over again your brilliant career. Do 
you think I have no ambition and no pride in my husband ? 
And we'll try to serve dear old Ireland, too — my Ireland as 
well as yours now, love — please God !" 

" Please God !" Tyrone eiclaimed, with an earnestness now 
equal to her own. " As poor Macan used to say, ' God save 
Ireland, anyhow !' " 

" And England — owr EngUod ?" 

" Onr England, indeed. God save England, and bless her ! 
She has given me my love and my wife, and my heart should 
be cold indeed if it did not warm to her name." 

They pressed each other's hands and were silent. 

l^one shortly after had an idea of buying or renting the 
old cottage on the Surrey common, near the pool with the 
islet and the Scotch fir and the other objects so dear in the 
memory of their love. He thought of improving and orna- 
menting the house, furnishing it so as to be a fitting casket 
for his treasure, and then making it their English home. 
But when he S[ioke of this to Jennie she smiled and shook her 
head. 

" Uy memories of that house are too much mixed up with 

iaduess," she said. " I would rather steal teom it all the 

happy associations and bring them away to live in a bright new 

pal»o« of their own with yon apd me. Any home of ours must 
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be ft palace for me, bat Isbonl'I c^Terfeel tfaait f^Ttwunalh 
onr faAD:<>. Zf-.r. 13 Uave it r..i tii^ ^bjar.a of oM 'Ihte. I want 
jcn all t'i mjv:[t. I only vuhe ihe new iiie that began whb 
Ti-.n. T:iat w.u tbe r^al I^e I ai«il to 'Ir^iimi about and wonder 
OTir att'l Tram (or Ion? aeo- I want no otlier bnt that." 

And ifi w-7 •.T>mm«sd beT to that bruht new R^ Life and 
loare ber. Sometimcfl, even in li:'". the realh; is better than 
the di^am. 
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lLi%X of Booft0. 




ON BOOKS AND BOOK-BUYERS. 



By John Ruskin, LL.D. 

**/ say we haz'i dispised literature ; what do ttv, as a nation^ cart 
about books? How muck do you think we spend altogether on our 
libraries^ public or private, as compared 7oith whcU we spend on our 
horses? If a man spends lavishly on his library, you call him mad 
— a bibliomaniac. But you nezvr call one a horse-maniac, though mm 
ruin themselves every day by their horses, ami you do not hear c/ peopU 
ruining themselves by their books. Or, to g^ laiver still, how muck do 
you think the contents of the book-shelves of the United Kingdom, public 
and private, would fetch, as compared zvith the contents of its wint* 
cellars ? What position would its expenditure on literature take as cont' 
pared wit k its expenditure on luxurious eating? IVe talk of food for 
the mind, as of food for the body : noz^; a good book contains such food 
inexhaustible : it is prorjision for life, and for tJie best part of us ; yet 
how long most people zoould look at the best book before they would grze 
the price of a lar;;e turbot for it! Though there have been mett who 
haz'c pinched their stomachs and bared their backs to buy a book, whose 
libraries zee re cheaper to them, I think, in the end, than most men^s 
dinners are. We are few of us put to such a trial, and more the pity ; 
for, ituieed, a precious thing is all the more precious to us if it has been 
won by zoork or economy ; and if public libraries were half as costly as 
public dinners, or books cost the tenth pKirt of zohat bracelets do, ez*cn 
foolish men and zoomen might sometimes suspect there zoas good in read' 
ing as well as in munching and sparkling ; zohereas the very cheapness 
of literature is making ezen zcnscr people forget that if a book is zoortk 
reading it is worth buying,"' — Sesame and Lilies ; OR, King's 
Treasures. 
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List of Books. 



Square 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontiipiece 
and numeroua Illustiatioiu, lot. 6d, 

The Art of Beauty. 

Bv Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Authorof "Chaocer for Ouldren." 
With nearly One Hundred Illustnttioiis bj the Author. 

"A mmlinttniliftg took,/iill i/valKntit iiiitU OHdtiietniiimt. . . . . If 
,.j, ,j.... ,..j,i_v^„_^afi„/, „ .,_ u : :. 

Hrfabt Hair. iugit'lUtlt, li. 



_ a Coloun, with 

descriptiTe Text, cloth extra, gilt, 6 

y^sop's Fables 

Translated into Human Nature. By C. H. Brnnbtt. 
"Ftr fim ami frsUc Iki mm ■Birmm tf Mtifi FabUi mtal Uar amMO. 
faim. TAtn mrt /Inlr ffrrtfm-Kt tkiUm -^ lOu In it arnmid ; and if M 
•uw vfrnof. ?/ ,>U iltri, ita nel amKU t*,m llHr wa.il t, vrrj dHJlimdtd 






T"'-^o",'io 



Crown 8to, cloth extra, with 639 lUustrations, "Js. W., a New Edition 
[nnifonn with " The Englishman's House ") of 

A Handbook of Architectural Styles. 

Translated 60m the German of A, Rosknoartui by W. 
CoLun-T-SANDAu. With 639 UlaitratioDi. 
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Ciown Sto, Coloored Ftontiipiece and lUastratuw^ dollt gilt, fi. 6d. 

A History of Advertising, 

'Vtisai the Earliest Times. lUBttiated t^ Anccdotei, Cnrion* 

SpedmcDS, u>d Biognphical Notes of Soccettfiil Advertiscn. 

Bj Hknky Sampson. 

"Wtlm^>iirtalM>huh,aiaMkfia/iT. Wt TtammnJ Ot frtttnt wlnmt, 

wkick taiKt tu tArvurk antiquity. At middU agri^ and tke frgitnt fim^t iUuitra^ 

iiviUliMlHMtbyAdorrtutmimii—vritHttCtmk, rvpati, or dramrit^ '^'^^^JT' 

Tit Valmmt ii/uUrf tuttrtaitaitna/rmm llujtnlfaet U Ikt ;klI."'-ATHIII«UII. 

Oown Sto, with Poitnit and FMsimile, cloth extia, yi. 6d. 

Artemus Ward's Works: 

The Works of Ckaslks Faskkr Browne, better known ai 
Artemus Ward. With Portrait, facsimile of IIandwTitine> &c. 

" Tht aailiar amikirai l*t frmtn ef Timdrrar mniA Hair afjtlitrt SmilA. 
Til tail UrtMtdBt not* a natrn iait d ' tm niidt iai Uri^l^titUmt."— 
Satubiuv Riview. 

Small 4to, green and gold, 6s. &/.; gill edges, ji. 6J. 

As Pretty as Seven, 

and otbei Popular German Stories. Collected bf Ludwig 
Bechstein. Wi:h Additional Tales by the Brothers Grihu, 
and loo Illustrations by Richter. 

Crown Svo, dolh eiira, is. 6J. 

A Handbook of London Bankers ; 

With some Account of their Predecessors, the Early Goldsiuiths ; 
together with Lists of Bankers, from 1G77 to 1876. ByF, G. 

HiLTOs Prick. 



Crown Svo, cloth extra, 91. 

Bardsley's Our English Surnames: 

Their Sources and SigniGcations. By Chari.ss Wakxiko 

Bardslkv, M.A. Second Edition, revised Ihiooghoat, cm* 

siderably enlarged, and partially rewritten. 

^ Mr. Bardslty kas/ailfy^itUy ceivulltd tAt trfigtHoI mufi^vaJ dacumtntt amd 

wtrks from vt\kh tJu erlgiit aftd dtvtlffimtni ^ sumamti tarn itltmt if tafir- 

faelerilj trattd. Hi »as /urmiskrd a raiuaiU cfalriiutum It lit liUrmlMn tf 

mraamil.andalJU-f Itiiar mBTtn/Um i-rika JitU."— Tints. 

Demy Svo, doth eilia, with IllDstratioos, i8>. 

Baker 's Clouds in the East: 

Travels and Adventures on the Perso-Turkoman FVontier. By 
Valektine Baker. With Maps and Illustrationt, colooicd 
and plain, from Original Sketches. Second Edition, revised and 
corrected. 

"A mam mkn hX amly lAatil/ar Jkimitt/, hit «A> iat riOtd Ut lifi in trdir ta 
fmin ii^/trmaftait, . . . A mttigrafiuandliprfynarra/ivroftrwntltamdmhmt^ 
Inni miitk imt mUav tf tit swmmtt^laa atimi Him.'~ljaa>* UascuKV. 
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Demy 8vo, illustrated, uniform in size for binding. 

Henry Blackburn 's Art Handbooks : 

Academy Notes, 1875. 

With Forty Illustrations, i^. 

Acadeiny Notes, 1876. 

With One Hundred and Seven lUustrationii. i^. 

Academy Notes, 1 877. 

With One Hundred and Forty- three Illustrations, is. 

Academy Notes, 1878. 

With One Hundred and Fifty Illustrations, ix. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1878. 

With Sixty-eight Illustrations, is. \See end of this list. 

Dudley Notes, 1878. 

(The Water-colour Exhibition.) With Sixty-four Illusts., u. 

Pictures at South Kensington, 

(The Raphael Cartoons, Sheepshanks Collection, &c.) With 
Seventy Illustrations, is. 

The Efiglish Pictures at the National Gallery, 

With One Hundred and Fourteen Illustrations, ij. 

Tlie Old Masters at the National Gallery, 

With One Hundred and Thirty Illustrations. \s, (yd, 

*** The two last form a complete Catalogue to the National Gallery, 

and may be bad bound in one volume, cloth, 3^. 

Other parts in preparation, 

*' Our Hiink of Elegance ttotrs are not in high credit. But our Bank of Arts 
Hoifs ought to bt', when t/ur bank is Hknrv Blackburn's & Co., and the notes arc 
his Grosvenor Gallery Notes, and his Academy Notes for 1878. Nerer were more 
unmistakable cases 0/ *' 7'alue received ^* than theirs who purchase these two won- 
etcr/nl stiillingsrutorths— the best aids to memoiy^for the collection* they relate to, 
ihat hare ever been produced. The Illustrations^ excellent records of the pictures, 
iu many cases froiu sketches by the painters, are /nil of spirit, and, for their scale, 
wonderfully effective ; the remarks terse, and to the point. After Punch's Own 
Guide to the Academy, ami the Grori'enor, the best, he has no hesitation in saying, 
are Mr. Blackburn's."— Pvsch, June 7, 1878. 

UNIFORM WITH '' ACADEMY NOTES:' 

The Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1878. 

Containing One Hundred and Seventeen Illustrations of the 
Chief Works, from Drawings by the Artists. Edited by 
George R. Halkett. is. 

Notes to the Seventeenth Exhibition of the Glasgow 

Institttteof the Fine Arts, 1878. Containing 95 Illustrations, 
chiofly from Drawings by the Artists. Edited by Gkorgk R. 
Halke'H. is. 
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Folin, htlf-bouad boards, ladii pTO0&, iu. 

Blake (PVilliam). 

Etchings from his Works. By Wjlliam Beil Scott. Wilh 
descriptive Text. 

" Tkt ftU nJt r,/ Blait'i mrk ii pirn kirt, anj matts a rritlly aUnK'i'V 
ittHmt, ifii'ii alt can inj-yr . . . Tit llcliint is nf iki itit iimj. m*ri rf/lnni 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^t, wilh lUnstrations, "Ji. 6d. 

Boccaccio's Decameron ; 

or, Ten Days' Entertainment. Tranilited into English, with an 
Introduction by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With 
Portrait, and StothaRd's beautiful Copperplates. 



Price One ShillinE Monthly, wilh Four Illustrations. 

Belgravia Magazine. 

Thai Ihi fffosi ti-ilh Kkiih " BF.LGRAVIA" t™i nriiinalid hat trm 
fulJUUJ, II thtam h llir fffularilf Ikat *4ii atltw/ni it nna iti ^nt nf^ar- 

rtfinidandtuilh'atflKctientJ LimdM utitlyailk iHtclttclMal Milnni niiirJ 

9M^ imittMitxttHth'cly rtattondteidtlycircnlaltdefperiodiifils, Ik fiattlig 
intc tuvt Imndt it kmt txfitrittctd if itmctMrat tktimgr er mpdififntioit, In- 
trtmwd tutrty and itKrensed eafitat kare iftH emfitejffd in elrr'atttie it to tkt 
Ufkal llamdard 0/ tJtt/inet, tut all Ikt/talur,, Ikat had mn /««//£ affmia- 
aankavthitn rtltdutd, tadlkt MagatiHt itill sttki iti trincijiat nf^rrl in l*r 
tuna at Btlfraei*. Al tkl mtamt linnigk tuktrk Ikt lonltr mast rradily rratkll 
ikt/uartM^iheetneraiptitUctatidiititiaraiienee as tkt matt important af aids 
H tkt nt^thknmtafmaraUaad tk, /mHaUan a/tkaracltr.j!cliaa itill nmai-, 
a friatifal/latHrt in tkl JItafatirrt, Ttva Srriat Stan'ri airan/iii^/y nia tkrangh 

Skfliriti ■' vhiht Etsar>. Social, Hiagr^fkical, aial HuiHanmi ; Scitnlijit Oil- 

''arm 'tkt rron/aiV farliaH nf Iki cfilmti. Eifeciat tarr it new trilatitd 
titan tkt illnstralim, tf n-kii-h ne /ttitr Man JtHr af/tar in rack nim/rr. 
Sifandtht disipi af iUritralins tkl artlill thrjt acicmfaajr, tArir aim at main- 
tainiHg a fmlion as wrk, t/ art, Mk ai rrearai drawiar and cagiapini- 
Jn skerl, -nikaltrrr ctaiml tkt Macatitnl t^/an fatsriad ta/arrur knsv naii- l,ri, 
ankanteil, and tka Publishers tanlstliavi tkt tin.t la a fnHit tkat kai trJdam 

\* Tie THIRTY-FIFTH Votumt of BELGRAVIA, ele^ntl, 

ioiinJ in criimen cloth, fiill gilt side and tact, _^ilt aign, price 71. dd. , 
IS now Ttady. — Handsomt Cases for binding Iht vvliimeean be had at is. 

Third Kdition, cro«-n 8vo, cloih ixira, gilt, 61. 

Boudoir Ballads : 

Vers dc Sodiili;. By J. Ashbv-Sterry, 



KILi<S<^ 
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Imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt and gilt edges, price 2 If. per volume. 

Beautiful Pictures by British Artists : 

A Gathering of Favourites from our Picture Galleries. In 2 Series. 
The First Series including Examples by Wilkie, Con- 
stable, Turner, Mulready, Landseer, Maclise, E. M. 
Ward, Frith, Sir John Gilbert, Leslie, Ansdell, Marcus 
Stone, Sir Noel Paton, Faed, Eyre Crowe, Gavin O'Neil, 
and Madox Brown. 

The Second Series contaming Pictures by Armyt age, Faed, 
Goodall, Hemsley, Horsley, Marks, Nicholls, Sir Noel 
Paton, Pickersgill, G. Smith, Marcus Stone, Solomon, 
Straight, E. M. Ward, and Warren. 

All engraved on Steel in the highest style of Art. Edited, with 
Notices of the Artists, by Sydney Armytage, M.A. 

'* This book is well got up, and good engravinzs by y tens, Lumb Stocks, and 
others, bring back to us pictures ojf Royal Academy Exhibitiotu of ^att years,'* 
— Times. 

Crown 8vo, with Photographic Portrait, cloth extra, 9j. 

Bla7tc hard's (La7nan) Poems. 

Now first Collected. Edited, with a Life of the Author by 
Blanchard Jerkold. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yx. 6^. 

Bret Harte 's Select Works, 

in Prose and Poetry. With Introductory Essay by J. M. Bel- 
lew, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. 

•* Not ntany months before my friend 's death, he had sent mt two sketches <f 
a young American writer (Bret Harte), far away in California (* The Out' 
casts of Foker Flat* and another), in which he had found such *%ibtle stroke* 
of character as he )iad not anywliere else in late years discovered ; tJte tnanner 
resemlding himself, but the matter fresh to a decree tJuit had surprised him ; 
the painting in alt respects masterly, and the wtid rude thing painted a quit* 
wonderfxil reality. I have rarely Icnown him more honestly moved" — Forstkr's 
Life of Dickens 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7/. td* 

Brand's Observations on Popular Anti-- 

quitiest chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With the Additions of Sir 
Henry Ellis. An entirely New and Revised Edition, with fine 
full-page Illustrations. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with full.page Portraits, 41. 6</. 

Brewster's (Sir David) Martyrs of 

Siicncg. 
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Small crown Sro, doth extn, gilt, with Astronomickl PUtes, 41. 6i. 

Brewster's (Sir David) More Worlds 

titan One, the Creed of the Fhilosophei and the Hope of the 
Christian. 

Small crown Sto, cloth extra, 6f. 

Brillaf-Savarin 's Gastronomy as a Fine 

Art; or, The Science of Good Living. A Translation of the 
" Physiologie du Goflt " of Bbtllat-Savarin, with on Intto- 
daction and Kiplanatoiy Notes by R. E. Anderson, M.A. 

n-md miuBKl eld /ua>. Ilfr, A-dinim /ml dim. Kit mirk M lr„i,lUlitn 
dtitailf, aiti Itvi af^rnialhH of llii ftlitU ■'. A.i triiirnl; aud alrr;-,ltfr. 
tkrmr* '*». •« {"•""t i" ^/iRv I:bu /Jui it«k niU it mlca-id ana micA trad 



Demy Svo, piofDsely Illustrated in Colours, price 301. 

The British Flora Medtca : 

A History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Britain. lilustraled 
by a Figure of each Plant, cOLoUKEn nvHASD. By Benjamin 11. 
Barton, F.L.S., and Thomas Castle, M.D., F.R.S. A New 
Edition, revised, condensed, and partly re-wrilten, by John K. 
Jackson, A.L.S., Curator o( the Museums of Economic Botany, 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 
Thb Stothard Bun van.— Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 71. 6^". 

Btinyan 's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 
Stothard, enETSved by Goodall ; and numerous Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, gill, with Illustrations, 7/. td. 

Byron 's letters and yournals. 

With Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore. A Reprint of 

the Original Edition, newly revised. Complete in One thick Volume, 

with Twelve full-page Plates. 

" Wt Aavt rfftd lAii ^knilh tht grtnltsl /•iFtimt, CoHtidtrrd mfrvfynia 

tamfttitiaa. it iifs'r:iti Is te classed atno^g tfn hett spiclmttit of EitgtUk fmst 

«■/■>*«« ri'ui iilc tlcint'tKi. rim nil^^l 'rff'^t'- M/f-/a"wil!'"//"""j« 
i, difimll ts nami a lm>t aktck txhihiU inirrt tii,d.tii,/ain,iss. and medrilf." 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 71. 61/. 

Colman's Httmorons IVorks: 

"Broad Grins," *'My Niijlitgown and Slippers," and other 
Humorous Works, Pio;e and Poetical, of George Colmax. 
With Life by G. B. Bi'ckstone, and Frontispiece by Hogarth. 
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Demy 4to, cloth extra, g^lt edges, 3IJ. 6</. 

Canova 's Works in Sculpture and Model- 

ling, 150 Plates, exquisitely engraved in Outline by Moses, aad 
printed on an India tint. With Descriptions by the Countess 
Albrizzi, a Biographical Memoir by Cicognara, and Por- 
trait by WORTHINGTON. 
*• Tht fertility of this mastet^s resources is amazing ^ and the manual labour 
expended on his works would have worn out many an ordinary workman. The 
outline engravings are finely executed. The descriptive notes are discriminating^ 
attd in the main exact.*' — Spbctator. 

NEW VOLUME OF HUNTING SKETCHES. 
Oblong 4to, half- bound boards, 21s. 

Canters in Cra^npshire, 

By G. Bowers. I. Gallops from Gorseborough. II. Scrambles 
with Scratch Packs. III. Studies with Stag Hounds. 

" The fruit of the observation of an artist who has an eye for character^ 
It sense of humour^ and a Arm. and ready hand in delineating characteriitic 

details Altogether^ this is a very pleasant volume Jor the tables of 

country gentlemen^ or of those to^vn ^^cntlemen who^ like Mr. Black's hero and 
heroine y divide their time between *' Green Pastures and Piccadilly.** — Daily 
Nkws. 

**.-/« amusing volume of sketches and adventures in the huntingjfeld, 
drn7vn with great spirit^ a keen sense of humour and fun^ and no lack of 
observation.'* — Spbctator. 

Two Vols, imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, the Plates beautifully 

printed in Colours, ;f 3 y, 

Catlin's Illustrations of the Manners^ 

Customs^ and Condition of the North American Indians : the re- 
sult of Eight Years of Travel and Adventure among the Wildest 
and most Remarkable Tribes now existing. Containing 360 
Coloured Engravings from the Author's original Paintings. 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, \os, 6d, 

Chaucer for Children : 

A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With Eight Colourtd 

Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 

*' // must net only take a high place among the Christmas and New Year hecks 

of this season t but is also of permanent value as an introduction to the study o/ 

Chaucer, whose worlks, in selections of some kind or other, are nffw text-ho^kt tn 

every school that aspiret to give sound instruction in English." — Academy. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Two very thick Volumes, ^s. 6d, each. 

Cruikshank's Comic Almanack. 

Complete in Tw^o Series : The F^rst from 183$ to 1843 ; the 
Second from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour 
of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, A'Beck- 
ETT, Robert Brough, &c. With 2000 Woodcuts and Steel 
Engravings by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured lUustnUions and Maps, 24^. 

Cope's History of the Rifle Brigade 

(The Prince Consort's Own), formerly the 9^th. By Sir William 
H. Cope, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 

Thi$ latest contribution to the history of the British army is a work 6/ tfie 



• * 'A 




most varied information regarding the distinguished regiment vtkose U/e it nar- 
rates, and a/so Of facts interesting to the student in fniiitasy affairs. . . . 
Great credit is due to Sir IV. Co^e for the Patience and labour^ extending aver 
many years, which he has given to the worM, , , , In snany cases weil-exe- 
cutedj^lans of actions are given,*' — Morning Post. 

** Even a hare record oja corps which has so often been under fire, and has 
home a part in important engagements all over the world, could not prove 
otherwise than full of matter acceptable to the military rea der. " — A thew^u m. 

Crown 8vo, clolh extra, gilt, with Portraits, ^s, 6d. 

Creasy' s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir 

Edward Creasy, Author of "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 

the World." A New Edition, brought down to the Present 

Time, with 13 Illustrations. 

** A new edition of * Creasy' s Etoniaru* will he welcome. The hook was a 
favourite a quarter of a century ago, and it has maintained its reputation. The 
Vttiue of this nnv edition is enfuinced by tlie fact that Sir Edward Creasy has 
aUiitii to it several memoirs of Etonians wh> have died since the first edition 
a/> feared. The tuork is eminently interesting." — Scotsman. 

To be Completed in Twenty-four Parts, quarto, at $s. each, profusely 
illustrated by Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings, 

Cyclopcedia of Costume ; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress — Regal, Ecclesiastical, CivU, and Mili- 
tary — from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George 
the Third. Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on 
the Continent, and a General History of the Costumes of the Prin- 
cipal ('ouniries of Europe. By J. R. Plan'CIi£, Somerset Herald. 
Part XXL nearly ready. 

*' A most readable and interesting work— and it can scarcely he consulted in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to militarv, courts 
ecclesiastical, Iff^al, or professional costume. . . . All the chromo-lithog^raphs. 
and most of the ivoodcut illustrations — the latter amounting to several thousands 
— are very elaborately executed ; and the v>ork forms a livre de luxe which rer$ders 
it equally suited to the library and the ladies' drawing-room." ^-TiMBS. 

*/ The DICTIONARY forms Vol. /., whUh may now be had 
bowui in half red worocce, price £^ 13J. 6cl. Cases for binding 51. each. 

The rimiainifti^ Parts will be occupied by the GENERAL HISTOR Y 
OF THE COSTUMES OF EUROPE, arranged Chranologically, 

Demy 8vo, half- bound morocco, 2IJ. 

Dibd ill's Bibliomania ; 

or, Book-Madness : A Bibliographical Romance. With numerous 
Illustrations. A New Edition, with a Supplement, including a 
Key to the Assumed Qiaracters in the Drama. 
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Parts I. to XII. now ready, 2ij. each. 

Cussans' History of Hertfordshire. 

By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper 

and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 

•* ^fr. Cussans has^ from sources not accessibU to Clutterbuck, made most 
valuable additions to the manorial history of the county from the earliest period 
downwards^ cleared up many doubtful points^ and given original details con^ 
ceming various subjects untouched or imperfectly treated by that writer. The 
Pedigrees seem to have been constructed with great care^ and are a valuable addition 
to the genealogical history of the county. Mr. Cussans appears to have dotu 
his work conscientiously t and to have sp^ed neither time ^ labour, nor expense to 
render his volumes vwrthy of ranking in the highest class of County Histories,* 

— ACAP gMY. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d, 

Doran's Memories of our Great Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, F.S.A. 

** Lively aitd conversational ; * brimful* as the introductory notice in the 
volutne describes them, *' of pleasant chatty interest and antiquarian lore.* . . 
/'//<• volume will be found useful to ordinary visitors to the towns inct'iulcn 
'Mit'un its ran^e. . . . Many of the anecdotes contained in this pleasant col- 
It'ciion have not, so far as we kfiow, been published eisi-^vfurre.** — Saturday 
Rkview. 

Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, i8j. 

Dunraven's The Great Divide: 

A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1874. By the Earl of Dunraven. With Maps and numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by Valentine W. Bromley. 

•• There has net for a long time appeared a better book of travel than Lord 
Dunraven* s * The Great Divide.* , . . The book is full of clez'er observation, 
and both narrative and illustrations are thoroughly good." — ATHRN^fiUM. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 24J. 

Dodge's (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds 

of the Great West : A Description of the Plains, Game, and 
Indians of the Great North American Desert. By Richard 
Irving Dodge, Lieutenant-Colonel of the Unitetl States Army. 
With an Introduction by William Blackmore; Map, and 
numerous Illustrations drawn by Ernest Griset. 

• ' This magnificent volume is one of tlie most able and most interesting works 
which has ever proceeded from an American pen, while its freshness is eqwtl to 
that of any similar book. Colonel Dodge lias cliosen a subject of 7vhich lie is 
master, and treated it with a fulness that leaves nothing more to be desired, and 
in a style 7vhich is charming equally for its picturesqueiuss a:id its purity.'* 

^wFown iSvo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6j. 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 

Slofies : their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 
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Crown 8to, doth extra, with Illiistntions, 7x. U. 

The Englishman's House: 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Sdecting or Building a 
House, with full Elstimates of Cost, Quantities, &c By C J. 
Richardson. Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustiations. 

%* Tkii bpok is intended to supply a Ung-feU wantt vtM.f a fUun^ mmt-tecknicml 
mccomnt of every style of house ^ with the cost and man$ur of huidim^ ; $t ^m*j 
every variety ^ from a •workman s cottage to a nMemanspeUmce. 



Crown 8to, cloth boards, dr. per Volume ; a few Large Paper 
copies (only 50 printed), at I2J. per VoL 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, byRer. A.B.G&osAitT. 

" Jfr. Grosart Mas spent the mast Uborious and the mast entkusiasttc care on 
ike perfect restoration and p re ser vation of the text; and it is verv unliheiy tkat 
any other edition 0/ the poet can ever be cetlled for. . . From iir, Grosart xne 
always expect and always receive tkejinal results ^ tnost patient and competent 
xrAWbrr^bt/."— Examiner. 

Complete Collected Poems, With 
Memorial-Introductiooand Notes, 
Steel Portrait. Index of First 
Lines, and Glossarial Index, &c 
Three Vols. 

4. Sidney's (Sir Philip) 

Complete Poetical Works, in- 
cluding all those in "Arcadia." 
With Portrait, Memorial- Intro- 
duction, Essay on the Poetry of 
Sidney, and Notes. Three Vols. 

5. Donne's (Dr. John) 

Comflete Poetical Works, in- 
cludmg the Satires and various 
from MSS. With Memorial.In- 
troduction and Notes. 

[/« preparation. 



scHoiarskip, 

J. Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) 

Complete Poems : Christ's Viclorie 
in Heaven, Christ's Victorie on 
Earth, Christ's Triumph over 
Death, and Minor Poems. 
With Memorial-Introduction and 
Notes. One Vol. 

-2. Davies' (Sir John) 

ComfUie Poetical Works, in- 
dudmg Psalms I. to L. in Verse, 
and other hitherto Unpublished 
MSS., for the first time Col- 
lected and Edited. With Me- 
morial-Introduction and Notes. 
Two Vols. 

3. Merrick's (Robert) Hes- 

ptrides, Nuble Numbers, and 



IMPORTANT VOLUME OF ETCHINGS, 
Folio, cloth extra, ;f I lis, 6d. 

Examples of Contemporary Art. 

Etchings from Repreentative Works by living English and 
Foreign Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comyns 
Carr. 

*'// would not .V fiisy to meet with a more sumptuous, and at the Sttme 
tifMS a mart taste/ut and iustru: five .irttivin^-room ^<wt."— Nonconi'JKMIST. 
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Crown Sto, cloth extra, with Illiiltratioai, &, 

Fairkoit's Tobacco: 

It9 History and Associations ; nith in Account of tbe Plant and 

its Mannfacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Counlrics. 

By F, W. Fairholt, F.S.A. A New Edition, with Colouied 

Frontispiece and upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author. 

" A fv*7 fttwiatil and inttrnclivr kitttry 9/ tabmttr and lit Miu£ia/ioHt, H'JkicA 

tK cotriiMUy rffvmmmJ tUiJtt It Ikt vtlana tind It fkt ntmitt a/ tkt m^tk- 

malifitfd ^ ctrtuirtlir Htt iHeUcltd Ivtrd. . . Fliii «/ imtntal mud ih- 

/trwuli^'—VHn-, lJ»wa. _J[ 

Crown Svo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 71. tii, 

Finger-Ring Lore: 

Historical. L^endary, and Anecdotal. — Earliest Notices; SttperKi- 
lions ; Ring Investiture, Secular and Ecclesiastical ; Betrothal and 
Wedding Rings; Ring-tokens; Memorial and Mortuary Rings ; 
Posy-Riikgs; Customs and Incidenti in Connection with Rings; 
Remarkable Rin^ &c By William Jones, F.S.A. With Hun- 
dreds of Illustrations of Cunous Rings of all Ages and Countries. 
"EnttTt fnttj iiu Ihd KktU luijicl, and giiK, « amnmt tf infarmaHn 
and rttural nadinf in rt/rrttict Ikirrlr vikuA it •/ vrry kitk iHltml. Tkj 
icak a met tnly a iirl c/ kitltrj tf fingtr-rings, but iiaalliclitK tj Miucdtia 

alUgttki' affirrdtan amumnl tfamiatmtHt ami tH/ennalim mUcA it atl tiktr. 

'• Ott t/ Ikcu ftti/iite ttakt Bikkk art at futt tf amaiiiiual at ^ iattnc- 



Thb RUSKIN Grimm.— Square crown 8vo, cloth e«^^ fu. td. ; 
gilt edges, 7/. ftd. 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar 
Taylor. Edited, with an Introduction, by John Rt;sKiM. 
With 33 Illustrations after the inimitable de«gns of Giorgs 
CrUiksHANK. Both Series Complete. 

"TAtittHalraHimitflhilvslami. . . . art t/ f mill tirrlimt aaJ aJmiratli 
an.t/atlaitfrrtiufyfarallil in lUvaliim la Ikt ikararlftflkt lalti vkick 
Ikty lllnalrall ; and lit rriginai ticiiitrt. at 1 kavt htfertsaid iff Ikt AMndix It 
my ' Eltmtnli tf Drttmine,' wtn manvalJrd in mattt7f»litu l/ltatk timet Rnrn- 
bramdl\imltmi^nalitinifdiUmtalicH,mmm,aHtdmmbfkimt\ . . . Ttmaii 
icmnvkal mlarttd ttpitl tf Iktm, Itskimr al Iktm Ikrvmrk a maptifyinf ilaii, 
mtd mtrrr fmltimg tmm limii nkrrt Cruikikank kai fml imly ant, nntmld U am r.rrr- 
tjilim dt€iliaK and itutrv drawing -aikitkmautd Ifitpt a/ttrmardt iilttt It ht itami 
in Kkiitli,"—S:tlnKl frti Inlrvdmlitn hy John Ruskih. 



One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth eitra, 91. 

Gilbert's (IV. S.J Original Plays : 

"A Wicked World," "Charity," "The Palace of Truth," 
" Pygmalion," "Trial by Jury,' ic. 
" Hit wtrimamiUf ii in ill may ftrftrl -. il it vtry tmtmd. viry mm, viry 
rttU tnttaintd, and txaUttiilf haianai lkr0HgKtmW—0*%txwm. 
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Crown Svo, cloth extra, with lUostratioiis, 4/. 6^. 

Faraday 's Chemical History of a Caftdle. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. 
Edited by W. Croo ke s, F.C. S. Wi th nu merous Illu strationa. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4/. 6d, 

Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

A New Edition. Edited by W. C&ookes. F.CS. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

The Gentleman 's Magazine. 

Edited by Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 
fm iuMng U rtttcr* ifu *' GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE " to the tosiH<m 
It formtriy hetd^ ike Puhliskers dp not ^ hu dght of the ehang;ed amditions 
under which it new a//ears. While mMntaimmg em historical continuity tohich 
dates back to tlie reign of George the Second, there will be no attentat to burden 
the /resent with the wfight of a distant Pasi^ or to adhere slavisklv to traditions 
the application of which is unsuited to the altered conditions oj society at the 
present time. It is sought to render the Magazine to the gentleman of to-day 
what in earlier times it prortd to the gentleman of a past generation. New 
features will be introxinced to take the pLice of those which disappear; in the 
most important respects , however ^ the connecting links between the present and 
the Past will be closest. Biography and History^ which have always formed a 
conipicuotts portion of the contents^ will retain tlu prominence assigned thent, 
and will be treated with the added breadth tJuit springs from increased fatniii- 
arity with authorities and more exact appreciation of the province of the 
Biographer and tlie H istorian. Science, tehich confers upon the age special 
eminence, will liave its latest conclusions and forecasts presented in a moftner 
7vhich shall bring them within the grasp of the general reader. The philo^ 
sophical aspect of Politics^ the matters which affect Imperial interests, will be 
separated from the rivalries o/ party , and will receive a due share of attention. 
Archeeology (under which comprehensive head may be included Cenealof^y, To- 
Pography, and other similar matters). Natural History, Sport and Adventure^ 
Poetry, Belles Lettres, Art in all its mani/estations, will constitute a portion 
of the contents; and Essays upon social subjects will, as heretofore, be inters 
spersed. Under the head e/ fable Talk matters of current interest will be 
discussed, and /acts of historic value will be presented. A Work of Fiction by 
some nox'elist of highest position will run through the Pages of the Magazine, 
and will be illustrated by artists of known excellence. With a full sense of 
what is involved in their promise^ and tvith a firm resolution to abide by their 
fledges^ the Publishers undertake to spare no exertion that is necessary to secure 
the highest class of contributions, to place the Magazine in the Jirst rank e/ 
serials, attd to fit it to take its place on the table and on the shelves ofedl classes 
4if cultivated Englishmen. 

•^* Now ready, the Volume for Januarv to JUNE, 1878, cloth extra^ 
price 8j. 6r/. / and Cases for bindin;^, price 2s. each, 

Deray 4to, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 3IJ. 6d. 

Gillray the Caricaturist : 

The Story of his Life and Times, with Anecdotal Descriptions of 
his Enpravinps. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
With 83 full-page Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, yj. da. 

The Golden Treasury of Thought : 

An ENCYCLOPiCDiA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times 
and Countries. Selected and Edited by Theodore Taylor. 

Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 2j. per volume 

The Golden Library : 



Bayard Taylor's Diver- 
sions of the Echo Club. 

T/te Book of Clerical A nee-- 

dotes, 

Byron's Don Juan. 
Carlyle (Thorns) on tfie 

Choice of Boohs, With a Me- 
moir. IS, 6d, 

Emerson's Letters afid 

Social Aims, 

Godwin' s( William)Lives 

of the Necromancers, 

Holmes's Autocrat of tfie 

Breakfast Table, With an In- 
troduction by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table, 

Hood's Whims and Oddi- 
ties, Complete. With all the 
original Illustrations. 

I ruing' s ( Washington) 

Tales of a Traveller, 

Irving' s ( Washington) 

Tales of the Alhambra, 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes 

and Occupations of Country Life, 

Lamb's Essays of Elia. 

Both Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A 

Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait, and 
Introduction by Edmund OLlier 



Mallory's (Sir Tliomas) 

Afortd' Arthur: The Stories of 
King Arthur and of the Knights 
of the Round Table. Edited by 
B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 

Pascal's Provincial Let- 
ters, A New Translation, with 
Historical Introduction and 
Notes, by T. M'Crie, D.D.. 
LUD. 

Pope's Complete Poetical 

Works, 

Rochefoticauld' s Maxitns 

and Moral Reflections, With 
Notes, and an Introductory 
Essay by Sainte-Beuvb. 

St, Pierre's Paul and 

Virginia t and the Indian Cot' 
tage. Edited, with Life, by the 
Rev. E. Clarke. 

Shelley 's Early Poems 

and Queen Mab, with Essay by 
Leigh Hunt. 

Shelley's Later Poems: 

Laon and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley's Posthumous 

PoemSt the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works , 

including A Refutation of Deism, 
Zastrozzi, St. Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History 

of Selborne, Edited, with addi- 
tions, by Thomas Brown, 
F.L.S. 



•* A series ef excellently Minted and carefully annotated vetumes^ handy in sise, 
mnd altogether attractive,''— Bookskllkk, 
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Small 8vo, cloth gilt, (f. 

Gosse's King Erik : 

A Tragedy. By Edmund W. Gossb. Vignette by W. B. Scott. 

*' ffV hav« $«ld0m seen to marked an advmnce in a seamd ii^ bt f ^n d a /irtt. 
Its tmertis are spluf and of a very kieh order.** — Acaokmv. 

I 

Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 55. 

Gosse's On Viol and Flute. 

Second Edition. With a Vignette by W. B. Scott. 

Half-lx>und, paper boards, 2.\s,\ or elegantly half'lx>und crimson 

morocco, gilt, 25J. 

The Graphic Portfolio. 

Fifty Engravings from " The Graphic," most carefully printed on 
the finest plate paper ( 18 in. by 15 in.) from the Original Ejigravings. 
The Drawings are by S. L. Fildes, Helen Paterson, Hubert 
Herkomer, Sydney Hall, E. J. Gregory, G. D. Leslie, 
W. Small, G. Du Maurier, Sir John Gilbert, G. J. Pin- 
well, Charles Green, G. Durand, M. E. Edwards, A. B. 
Houghton, H. S. Marks, F. \V. Lawson, H. Wsigall, 
and others. 

** Contains some of the choicest s^ciment^ both 0/ dra^ng and wood-engraving. 
Admirable in details and expressions and engrarved with rare delicacy." — Daily 
Nsws. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21^. 

Greeks and Romans (The Life of the). 

Described from Antique monuments. By Ernst Guhl and 
W. Koner. Translated from the Third German Edition, and 
Edited by Dr. F. Huefflr. With 545 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, yj. dd. 

Greenwood's Low-Life Deeps: 

An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there ; including 
•* The Man and Dog Fight," with much additional and con- 
firmatory evidence; ** With a Tally-Man," **A Fallen Star," 
"The Betting Barber," "A Coal Marriage," &c. By James 
Greenwood. With Illustrations in tint by Alfred Concanen. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4r. 6^. 

Gtiyot '5 Earth and Man ; 

or, Ph)rsical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray. I2 
Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and a copious Index. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 71. 6^. 

Greenwood's IVilds of London: 

Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, 
of Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. By James 
Greenwood. With 12 Tinted Illustrations by Alfred Concanen. 

•• Mr. yamfs Greenwood /resents himself once more in the chartscter of * one 
whose delight it is to do his humhU endeavour towards ex^sing and extirpating 
social abuses and those hole-and-corner evils wliich afflict society* "— Saturday 
Krvisw. 

Large 4to, price One Guinea, with 14 facsimile plates. 

The Grosvenor Gallery Illustrated Cata- 
logue — Winter Exhibition (1877-78) of Drawings by the Old 
Masters and Water-Colour Drawings by Deceased Artists of the 
British School. With a Critical Introduction by J. Comyns 
Carr. 



•• '/ 



Turning to Mr. Comyns Carr*s essay on the drawings 0/ the Italian Afar- 
trrs, we may say that it is undeniably the most finished piece <if critical writing 
that has fallen from his hand." — Academy. 

" Mr. Comyns Carr's Illustrated Catalogue of the Grosvenor Gallery Exhi' 
bit ion of Drawings last year, with his admirable introduction tmd careful photo- 
graphic illustrations. It costs a guinea^ and is worth a great deal mere. Ex- 
quisite alike in its text and its illustrations."^— VvncH. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6x. 

Hake 's New Symbols : 

Poems. By Thomas Gordon Hake. 



M 



The entire book breathes a pure and ennobling infiuence, shows toelcomo 
originality of idea and illustration^ and yields the highest proof of imagineUive 
faculty and mature power qf expression.'* — Athbnjbum. 



Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 71. 6^. 

H all's (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish 

Character, With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
Daniel Maclise, Sir John Gilbert, W. Harvey, and G. 
Cruikshank. 

'* The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's beautiful English 
Sketches in * Our Village^* but they etre far more vigorous and picturesque emd 
bright." 'Blackwood's Magazink. 

Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s, 6d. 

The House of Life ; 

Human Physiology, with its Applications to the Preservation 
of Health. For use in Classes, and Popular Reading. With 
numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. 



IS BOOMS POBUSHBD BY 

TIuM Vala. topS 4to, doth boudi, j£6 b. 

Historical Portraits ; 

Upwudi of 430 Engnvingi of Rmre Prints. CompriHIiK tite 
CoUectknu of Rodd, Richakdsun, Caulfiild, &c. With 
Otte^^Hn Text to every PUle. einnc « brief outline of the most 
impoitent Hittorical and Biographic*! Focti utd Dates connected 
with each Portrait, and references to original Aathoiities. 



TwB Vola. rojral Svo, with Coloaied Frontiipiecet, cloth extr:^ £» 51. 

Hope's Costume of the Ancients. . 

mnstnted in npwardi of 300 Oatline EnEnriiigt, containing Re- 
pmentationa of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Habiti and 
Dicnet. 

U gim M arfuri, mitd mni /* t/mmtiit /e-fitrmtri an./ It tltm neaxid m 
Crown 8»o, doth extra, eUI, ^I. 6J. 

Hood's (Tfwinas) Choice IVorks, 

In Prose and Verse. Indudin;; the Ckeau of tkb Comic 
Annuals. With Life of the Author, rortnit, and over Two 
Hnndred originaL lUusIraCions. 

"Klla^JnUa tki etJmml imc/iJr lit hitrr-huvo fftmi fy lit aKlHtr, ^t 
aittv*MlHl»ifafittcril*dai'lltCrtamtftk,CtmicAaaKah:StitkitUtKta 
lUKtt at • Daa't faa nmill Fin V'Tlu Pariik RtBeialita,' amd ' Htltti" "^ 



Crown 8to, cloth extra, with Phott^^aphic Portrait, &. 

Hood's (Tom) Poems, Humorous and 

Paikttk. Edited, with a Memoir, bj his Sister, Fkahces F«bb. 
UNO Bkodbrip. 
" Tkm err manr petmt !m Iki Ttlmmt vhLk tki vrrj tat fmtlct mi^kr ttr.. 
mUlaiiJar ka/allut'i nw^."— Stan da in. 



Square crown Sto, in a handsome and spedalljr-designed lHndin[>, 
Eilt edg«s, (u. 

Hood's (Tom) From No^ohere to t/ie 

N»rtk PaU: A Noah's ArlcEeoloeicnl Nsrriitive. With 35 Illus- 
trations by W. Bkunton and E. C. Barnes. 
*■ Tfc amatinf litltrfrta ii ^/uirlf iattriftm^ witk Of iiat'''V rkjutrt 
wUtk tkHJmlm Had UarK 10 ,,„l,. ittan. B'axl— aJl Ami dt/Hit 
Jwatict U lit mritar't mtaaiag, aid a /Intiantir rrratl </ IJU karmtHltta i*. 
■Vi«nA'M ffmUli*riid arliil camid ntl it A-n'rr^."— Tmu. 
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Crown Syo, cloth extra, gilt, 71. 6</. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous 

Works^ including his Ludicrons Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, 
and Hoaxes. With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and Illustrations. 



Demy 8vo, cloth extra, \2s, 6d, 

Hueffer's The Troubadours: 

A History of Proven9al Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. 
By Francis Hueffer. 

*• This attractive volume dtais in a very fresh and exact way with a most in- 
teresting^ phase of culture and letters. .... Mr. IlueJ^ claims /or his 
volume the /raise of being the first adequate study on so/amans a tubject as the 
Troubadours tvhich has a/Pcared in the English language ; eutd we Believe that 
we must allow that he is right. His book will be found exceedingly interesting and 
valuable. . . , , It is a grateful task to review a volume where sofirtn aground 
of scholarship is under our fee t^ and where there is so little need to be on the watch 
for instances of inaccuracy or want of knowledge. . . . Mr. Hueffer is to be 
congratulated on a very important cotitrtbution to literature.** — Examinbx. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 'js. 6^/. 

HowelVs The Coftflicts of Capital and 

Labour^ Historically and Economically considered. Being a 
History and Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, show- 
ing their Origin, Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their 
Political, Social, Economical, and Industrial Aspects. By George 
Howell. 

** A complete account of trades unions, involving the most candid statement of 
their objects and aspirations, their virtues and faults, is of great value ; and such 
Mr. Howell* s book will be found by those who consult it. . , . Far from being 
the impassioned utterance of an advocate, it is, on the contrary, a calm, authorita- 
tive statement of facts, and the expression of the xnews of the tiforkmtn and their 
leaders, , . . The book is a storehouse offeu:ts, some of thtns extremely weU 
arranged. .... His book is qf profound interest. We have no hesitation in 
giving it our hear fy praise.*' — Echo. 

*' This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to place the 
tuork of trade unions in the fast, and their objects in the future, fairly before the 
public from the working man s point ofview**—VK\.\. Mali. Gazette. 



Atlas folio, half morocco, gilt, £^ 5^. 

The Italian Masters : 

Autotype Facsimiles of Original Drawings in the British Museum. 

With Critical and Descriptive Notes, Biographical and Artistic, 

by J. CoMYNS Carr. 
" This splendid volume. . . Mr, Carr*s dtoice of examples has been dictated 
by wide knowledge and fine tact. . . The majority have been reproduced with 
remarkable accuracy. Of the criticism which accompanies the drawings we have 
not hitherto spoken^ but it is this which gives the booh its special value **—l^Ai.\. 
Mall Gazbttb. 
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Crown 8to, dotk extra, 71; 

Nome's Orion: 

An Epic Poem, in Three Books. B; Richabd Hemcist Hokmk, 
Tenth Edition. 

tAttrryimiUil,*ttlialairi<i/llu^t, fli Ji/tcliawt Irisial amJ tnatmlttitml, 
£f fcavCwi tn/mivuitiii/TnH."— Edoab Aluh Pol 

SmiUl 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

jfeux d* Esprit, 

Writtenand Spoken, ofihe LaterWitsandHnntoaristJ. CoUected 
and Edited bj Henky S. Lricu. 

" Tllit Ult r migUf caufwrniml titct ^ trrrt . , . Mr. Liitt'l tl4um U frmitt il 
tllTttftli: lu kal ttrfarwud tit duly ^ lasltr VKlh tart ami JHdfmt ; kt kai 
raUrid mm,)t ilt/n tr ifraftd IvKi-mcli It Iktir rigkl/Ml rwmm ; aW it »ia 
titrtuti Mil tiiltriml ftmctittts Miialtfy avi i^rimf/j."— Daily TtxaCtAtH. 

Tiro Vols. 8va, with 51 Illustrations >nd Maps, cloth extra, gitt, 14^. 

yosephus's Complete Works. 

Translated by Wkiston. Containing both " The Aoliqnities of 
the Jews," and "The Wars of the Jews." 

Small 8vo, doth, full ^t, gill edges, with lllustratioos. its, 

Kavanaghs' Pearl Fountain, 

And oihet Fairjr Stories. Bjr Bridget and Julia Kavanagh. 

With Thirty Illustralions by J. Movr Smith. 

"Cntuintnrai fairy tltriti tf Hi eld Ml. ttmi if th'm n dtUthtful mi H, 
itti ^ Grimm' t-CtrmanFufmlarSfni,,: .... For Itu Kiai fmtl, Ikt 
sltritt art devmritkl, Iktrffritk-fnnff fairy ittrJtM ff tkt fietl admiraBU iimd. 

'miittTilAil.''Amymtu<mld'ai Vl'ttt'firlt glanci that tt it a tahtitvilka 

Atain, nalitt llu fai^y-likt"^! ef Ikt Unit ficlmrt tf Iht fairy-Urd ' p^i'. 
frtisitH ef/airy-laml iai kardly icm fiviH I» aay ittailraliim tf fairy lalti 



Small 8vo, clolh extra, 5J, 

Lamb 's Poetry for Children, and Prince 

Doms. Carefully reprinted from unique copies. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, full gill, 6j. (uniform with "Boudoir Ball.lds.' 

Leigh's A Town Garland. 

By llBNRV S. l.EIdH, Author t.f " Caiol-^ of Cock.iyne," 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 71. 6</. 

Lamb's Complete Works, 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with 
many Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and In- 
troduction, by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Fac- 
simile of a page of the '* Essay on Roast Pig." 



•• 



' A compleU tdition ^ Lamb*t writings^ im /ros* and vrrr#, Mas hng^ bttn 
wanttd, and is new sufflud. The editor a^ars to have taken great fains 
to briftg t^etker Lamb s scattered contribnttans, and his coUectien contains a 
number of ^eces which are now reproduced for the first time since their origineU 
appearance in various old Periodicals."— SATV9.x>Ky Kbvikw. 



Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, lar. 6d. 

Mary & Charles Lamb: 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and 
Notes by W. Carew Hazlitt. With Hancock's Portrait of 
the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions 
of Lamb's and Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illustrations. 

•• Very memy ^sages will delight those fond 0/ literary trifles ; hardly any 
portion will/ail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and husis/er.'*Sr AVDAttD. 



Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, iSs, 

Lamont 's Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 

or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By Jam es Lamont, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. Livesay. 

** After wading through numberless volumes 0/ icy fiction^ concocted narrative, 
and spurious biography of Arctic voyagers^ it is pleasant to meet with a real and 
genuine volume, , . He shows much tact in recounting his adventures, and 
they are so interspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them anything 
but wearisome. . . . The book, as a whole, is the most important addition 
made to our A rctic literature for a long time" — ^Athbn aum. 



Crown Svo, cloth, full gilt, 7j. 6^/. 

Latter-Day Lyrics : 

Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers ; selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by W. Davenport Adams. With a 
Note on some Foreign Forms of Verse, by Austin Dobson. 

** A useful and eminently attractive book** — ATHSNiCUM. 

**One of Ike most attractive drawing-room volumes we kave seen for a long 
time.** — Nonconformist. 

* * Tke volume is one tkat skould find a place on the bookshelf of every cultivatea 
man or woman. The lyrics art chosen with rare taste emd perspicacity. Mr. 
Davenport Adams undoubtedly possesses the artistic art of selection."— Livbrpooi. 
COUKIBR. 
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Crown 8to, cloth extra, %s. 6d, 

Lee's More Glimpses of the World Unseen, 

Edited by tbe R«t. Fredekick Geobge Lee, D.CL., Vicar oT 
All Saints', Lambeth; Editor of "The Other World; or, 
GUmpsei of the Supematurat." &c. 
In preparation, crown 8vo, cloth extra, illasirated, io>. 6J. 

Leisure- Time Studies, 

By Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.P.S., Ac. l^lnieron Zoology 
and Comparative Analomy, Edinburgh School of Medicine ; 
Examiner in Medicine, University oT Glasgow, &c 

TMj yolatmt vail CfMlJu'tt CAattrra pw tMt /ctigtoutr ajnomr gtMer tmtjfctt--^ 
ffinlairaiid ill TiacUmgr—ScimciamdEiiKcaliim—AStiuijt/LmtrLift—Maal 
•>---'- -n Siaiofy—Sra Srrftnli-Somi FaiU nmj fiitims ff Zteiin— Animal 
... ■,-,.., , ,.1 Tlu DMrih-tUrn of Animalr-Tlu Origitt ^ 






» fl/" LiMtiua — J 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with IllustTBtioni, fs. 61/. 

Life in London ; 

or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With 
the whole of Cruikshank's lllusliations, in Colours, after the 
Orieinals. 

Crown 8vo, cloth citn, with Illustrations, 71. 6d. 

Longfellow' s Complete Prose Works. 

Including "Outre Mer," "Hyperion," " Kavanagh," "The 
Poets and Poetry of Europe," and " Driftwood." With Portrait 
and Illustrations by Valentink Bromley. 

Cruwn Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illuscralions, 71. 6d. 

Longfellow 's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Orimnal Editions. With 
t^ne Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Amirkanfiocli; ami Itit ^ftilarit} ri sf llu rigkl kiitd, and rigkllf an 
vUlrau. Hiirverki kaft fhced Iht Ittt e/ parody and IttrUiqtu (wWA 



Second Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, 5/. 

MacCoWs Three Years of the Eastern 

Queslien. By the Rev. Malcolm MacColi., M.A. 
" / *o/f / ikallmal i/rm ftlnairt •• tzfrruing If yaw Iktfliao-n n!H nth* 
I hatfrrcadymr-Ttnt rran af lit Bailrm QueilitB." Tit lidi 11 rnam'ii la 

M»rd aealn" ll^ Mtrr tauitjml mnvHal mtfiiU tftciaUj im/tltrd le c'fftraitt-t 



'■"^ffr'rs-'& lt m )/m *r_ -r-^trr. 
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Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4J. 6^. 

Linton 's yoshua Davidson, 

Christian and Communist By £. Lynn Linton. Sixth Edition, 
with a New Preface. 

The Fraser Portraits. — Demy 410, cloth gilt and gilt edges, with 

83 characteristic Portraits, 3IJ. dd, 

Maclise's Gallery of Illustrious Literary 

Characters, With Notes by Dr. Maginn. Edited, with copious 
Additional Notes, by William Bates, B. A. 

•* Oh* of tht most interesting volumes of this year s literature.'* — Timks. 
*' Deserves a ^lace on every ilrettviftgyroom table^ and may not utsfitly be removed 
Aww the drawtng'roo m t o the libr ar y.** — Spbctator . 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2J. dd, 

Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

By Luke Limner. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 

** Agreeably written and amusingly illustrated. Common sense and erudition 
are brought to bear on the subjects discussed in it." — Lancbt. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Lights on the fVay : 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. Alexander, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Page, Author of 
"Thoreau: a Study." 

Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 51. 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet 
wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barpns emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. 
*^* A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6d, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yj. 6</. 

Maid of Norway (The). 

Translated from the German by Mrs. Birkbeck. With Pen and 
Ink Sketches of Norwegian Scenery. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ^s, 6d, 

Mark Twain 's Adventures of TomSawyer. 

With One Hundred Illustrations. 

•• A book to be read. There is a certain frethtuss and novelty about it, a ^ac^ 
tically romantic character^ so to s^eaM, whick will make it very attractive.** — 
Spbctator. 

%<* Also a Popular Edition, post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 
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NEW COPYRIGHT WORK BY MARK TWAIN. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 

An Idle Exctirsion, and other Papers. 

By Mark Twain. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Ulostrations, 71. 6^. 

Mark Twain 's Choice Works. 

Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. With Life, 
Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2j. 

Mark Twain's Pleasure Trip on the 

ContinetU of Europe. (*<The Innocents Abroad," and "The 
New Pilgrim's Progress.") 

Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, i8x. 

Marston's (Dr. fVestland) Dramatic 

and Poetical Works. Collected Library Edition. 
•• Tfu • Patrician's Daughter ' is an oasis in the desert ^ nwdem dramatic 
literature t a real emanation of mind. We do not recollect any modem work in 
which states of thought are so freely developed^ except th* ' Torquato Taste * ^ 
Goethe. The play is a work of art in the same sense that a play of Sophocles is a 
work 0/ art ; it is one simple idea in a state of gradual development ... * The 
Favourite of Fortune' u one of the most important eulditions to the stock ^ 
English prose comedy that has been ntade during the present century.** — ^TlMiS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, &f. 

Marston 's (Philip B.) All in All: 

Poems and Sonnets. 



Handsomely half-bound, India Proofs, royal folio, £\o ; Large Paper 
copies, Artists* India Proofs, elephant folio, £zo. 

Modem Art : 

A Series of superb Line Engravings, from the Works of Distin- 
guished Painters of the English and Foreign Schools, selected 
from Galleries and Private Collections in Great Britain. With 
descriptive Text by James Dafforne. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, *!$. 6d. 

Muses of May fair : 

Vers de Soci^t^ of the Nineteenth Century. Including Selections 
from Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Rossetti, Jean 
Ingelow, Locker, Ingoldsby, Hood, Lytton, C. S. C; 
Landor, Austin Dobson, &c Edited by H. C. Psnnell. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8j. 

Marston 's (Philip B.) Song Tide, 



And other Poems. Second Edition. 



Crown 8vo, cloth exira, 6j. 

The New Republic; 

or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country House. 
By W. H. Mallock. 

** The great charm of the book lies in the cle^'er attd artistic tvav the dial(^^ 
is tHanagedf and the ah>erst and various expedients by "whick, whilst the lave of 
thought on ever^ ^age is kept at a high pitchy it nez'er loses its realistic aspect. 
. . . // is giving high praise to a work of this sort to say that it absolutely 
needs to be t^ten as a wJtole^ and that disjointed extracts here and there would 
entirely /ail to convey any idea of the artistic unity, the careful and conscientious 
sequence of what is evidently the brilliant outcome of muck ^tient thought and 
study, . . . Enough has tunv been said to recommend these volumes to any 
reader who desires something above the usual novel, something which wiU <^h 
up lanes of thought in his own mind, and inseftsibfy introduce a higher standard 
into his tfaily life. . . . Here is nm'elty indeed^ as well as originality, and 
to anyone who can appreciate or understand * The Ne7u Republic^ it cannot 
fail to be a rare treat.' — Obskkvkr. 

Square Svo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 9j. 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. Comyns Carr. With Illustrations by Randolph 
Caldecott. 

*• A delightful book , of a kind which is far too rare. If anyone trants to really 
know the North Italian folk, we can honestly advise hhn to omit ihe journey, atta 
sit down to read Airs. Carr' s pages instead. , . . Description ittth Mrs. Carr 
is a real gift . . . It is rat cly that a book is so happily illustrated^' — Con- 
temporary Review. 



MOORE'S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 9^. 

Prose and Verse — Humorous, Satirical, 

and Sentimental — by THOMAS MOORE, Including Suppressed 
Passages from the Memoirs of Loid Byron. Chiefly from the 
Author's MSS., and all hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. Edited, 
with Notes, by Richard Herne Shepherd. 

** Hitherto Thomas Moore has been mostly regarded as one of the lighter writers 
merely — a sentimental poet par excellence, in ivhom the * rapture of love and of 
^vine ' determined him strictly to certain modes of sympathy and of utterance^ and 
these to a large extent of a slightly artificial character. This volume toi II serve to 
sfuntt f>im in other^ and certainly as attractixe, assets, wJiile^ at the same time, 
enabling us to a considerable extent to see how faithfully he developed himself on 
the Pfetical or fanciful side. . . . This is a book which claims, as it ought to 
obtain, various classes of readers, and we trutt that the very mixed elements of 
interest in it may not conflict with its obtaining them. For ihe lightest reader 
there is much to enjoy ; for the most thoughtful something to ponder over', and the 
thanks of both are due to editor and fublislwr ^//^r."— NONCONFORMIST. 
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NEW IVORK by tJU Aulher cf •' THE NEif REPUBUC" 
CrowD 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6i/. 

The New Paul and Virginia; 

or. Positivism on aa Island. By W. H. Mallock, Aallior of 
" The New Republic " 
Crown Dva, cloth extra, with Vignette foncaiis, p[ice6r. per VoL 

The Old Dramatists : 



Ben Jottson's Works. 
With NoCei. Critical and Ex- 



Memoir by WlLUAM 

Edited by Col. CunNinOUAM. 

ThroVok 

ChapiHan's Worki. 

Now Firal Collected. Complete 
in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains 
the Plays complete, including i he 
doubtful onej ; Vol. 11, the 
Poems and Minor Translaiioni. 
with AD Introductory Kssay by 



fcs 



. 8vo, c 



Algiikon Charles Swih- 

buKne; VoL 111. the Tniula- 
tions of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe's Works. 
Including his 'nanslatioDi. Edll* 
ed, with Notes and Intioduclioa. 
by Col. CUNNIHCHAII. One Vol. 

Massiitger's Plays. 

From the Text of William 
GiFPORD. With the addition of 
the Tragedy of " Believe as you 
List." Edited by CoL Cun- 
ningham. OneV(J^ 



O'Shaughnessy's (Arthur) An Epic of 

Wonun, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crovn Svo, cloth extra, lOi. bd. 

O'S/taugknessy 's Lays of France. 

(Founded on the " Lays of Marie.") Second Edition. 



Fcap. tSvo, cloth extra, 71. &/. 

O'Shaughnessy 's Music and Moonlight : 

Poems an d fiones. 

Crown Kvo, illustnted hoards, with numerous I'lalts, zi, bd. 

Old Point Lace, and How to Copy and 

Tmilatt II. By Daisy Wateriiousf; II.wvkins. With 17 

lilustralionsby the Author. . 

Crown 8vo, carefiilly printed on creamy paper, and taxteTullj 
bound in cloth for the Library, price 61. each. 

The Piccadilly Novels: 

^apulAr £tarifri be tfjc %t*\ Sut^orri. 
Antonina. By wilkib coluh& 

Illusiimtedby SirJ. Gilbert and Alfred Concanbn. 
Basil. By wu,KiB C 

lUustratedby Sir John Gilbert and J. Mahonev. 
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The Piccadilly Nqvels— continued. 

Hide and Seek. By Wilkib Coluns. 

Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and J. Mahoney. 

The Dead Secret, By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and H. Furniss. 

Queen of Hearts. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert and A. Concanen. 

My Miscellanies. By Wilkie Collins. 

With Steel Portrait, and Illustrations by A. Concanen. 

The Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert and F. A Fraser. 

The Moofistone. By Wilkie Coluns. 

Illustrated by G. Da Maurier and F. A. Fraser. 

Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by William Small. 

Poor Miss Finch. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and Edward Hughes. 

Miss or Mrs. f By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by S. L. Fildes and Henry Woods. 

The New Magdalen. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and C. S. Rands. 

The Frozen Deep. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and J. Mahoney. 

The Law and the Lady. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by S. L. Fildes and Sydney Hall. 
Tlu Two Destinies. By Wilkie Collins. 

V Also a POPULAR EDITION of WILKIE COLLINS'S 
NOVELS, post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 

Felicia. By M. Betham-Edwards. 

With a Frontispiece by W. Bowles. 

** A nobU novel. Its teaching is elevated, its story is s^fatJutic^ and ttu kmd 
ef feeling its perusal leaves behind is that more ordinarily derived from music or 
poetry than from prose fiction. Few works in modom fiction stand as high in our 
estimation as this."—SVNDAY TlMBS. 

Olympia. By R. E. Francillon. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy. 

Fated to be Free. By Jean Ingelow. 

The Queen of Connaught. By Harriett Jay. 

TIu Dark Colleen. By Harriett Jay. 

• • A novel which possesses the rare and valuahU quality of novelty. . . . The 
scenery wll be strange to most readers, and in many passages the aspects of Nature 
are very cleverly described. Moreover, the booh is a studyofaverycuruntsand 
interesting state of society. A ftovel which no novel-reader should miss, and which 
People who generally shun ittnels may enjoy."^SATVmDAV Rbvibw. 
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The Piccadilly Novels— «»«^MM«Ki 
Patricia KemhcUl. Br E. Ltvn Uktok. 

With FioDtisplece bj O. Dn Maoriu. 

" Dilfityt innimt Xn m m ar , mi wMlItihrrm acuU ri i rrfaiim. £|HI«4 jTr^iUt 
ftri^milMrt mud mUtj tUmmtieit I* /nrnilA m^Urimh fr ll*V-*-^t'f nmit ^ 

tkt trdtMsry UMd-'—SAToraAM Rnnnr. 

TM€ Atonement of Learn Dundas. ^ E, Lwm likton. 
Wiih a Frondipiece bjr Hbsrt Woods. 

ftttUMt tii*t txriutmtuv </ Upt BtkiiA u mkm J» tr^ttty^ mud Uim Jttrt* 
laamlilji wJiiti it victrirmi friilt. Lmm DtviiUi u a ttrMmf fiftirt. im xw 
fMM/ity iJki mmOmtt *u iW ttmi mutimn nr/md A»w(^.-— Pau. U au. Gai. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. By Justin McCaitht. 

My Enemy's Daughter. ByjusTiMMcCAt™ 

LitUey Rochford. r, just,k mcCakthv. 

A Fair Saxon. ByjusTTNMcCA»THT, 

Dear Lady Disdain. b^ ji-jt,;.- McCarthy. 

The EvilEye,and other Stories. By Kathakinb S.macquoid. 

Illusualed by THOMAS R. Macquotd nnd Percy Macquhid. 
"Camm dilicaUh, ifm,l wrj. min.lilfi-r vmdl,. um,fkl.aml ^-illJSnidUtl 
mnv* to fivt o/i«J-™«rwwr n/ arliilic lau and fartilly, A m:t^t/,mm- 

mt<idatimiimirilidtyllu,ll>Hlr«limi."—>,CABt>ii. 

Number Seventeen. By Hesrt Kincslsy. 

By Henry Ki 



Oaksfiott Castle. 

With a Fromispiece by Shfhlev Hodson. 

kfUiki^^ mtrti^.^—ittciLnZ '' ' "" 

Open! Sesame! 

lUuslratHl by F. A. FsASER. 



Whiteladies. 

With niuslT^tii 



By Florekcb Marstat. 

■irfi infml It a iietrr dltrwf 



The Best of Husbands. 

Illuslrattd byj. MoYH SmttH. 

Fallen Fortunes. 
Halves. 

With B Frnntispiece by J. Mahoney. 

Walter's Word. 

Illustrated by J. Move Suith. 
What he Cost her. 

■* His Kffvrh art atvmyi (emmrnttaMt iV Iht 



By Mrs. Oliphakt. 
I. Hopkins and H. Woods, 

ra tirilh fmriKal tan mnJ rnm,'—' 



t rtfrrttnttd fy . 



'%ei 



ByjAMKSPAYN. 


By Jaw 


RS PaYN. 


ByjA* 


rsPayn. 


ByjA« 


ES PaVN. 


7 Vr -■'- ^"-« 
rrm.rt.Uf cimnm- 
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The Piccadilly ^o\^\js.— continued. 
Her Mother's Darling. ^^ ^^ j „ ^^^^^ 

W& r ^'''^ ^'^'- »y ANTHONY TEOLLOPE. 

With IllustraUons. 

The American Senator. By Anthony Tbollope. 

••//r. Trollopt has a trut artist's idea 0/ ton*, 0/ colour , 0/ harmony: his 
^i,Tf* ?''',/«f' «'«' stldom out of dra'Ufing; lu nover strains after effoctjs 
fidelity Itself in ex^ssing English li/e, is nover guilty of caricatunr— 

FOHTNIGHTLY RbVIBW. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By t. a. Trollope. 

•• Full 0/ life, 0/ interest, of close observation, and sympathy. . . . Whon 

• i'^^^P* A^ifits « *ceno it is sure to be a scene worth Am'w/imt. "--Satur- 
day RSVIBW. 



Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. 
One Against the World. 
The Lion in tfte Path. 



By John Saunders. 
By John Saunders. 
By John Saunders. 



By John Saunders. 

"4 ^^'xA^^r written and beautiful story— a story of goodness and iruth, 
whsch is yet as intoresting as though it dealt with the o//ostte qualities. . . . 
The author of this really clever story has been at great pains to worh out ail 
tts details with elaborate conscientiousness, and tho result is a very vivid picture 
^ tho ways of li/e and habits of thought 0/ a hundred and j{/ty years ago, 
. . . Certainly a very interesting booh," — ^Timbs. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl, 



The Case of Mr, Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan, 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 

With a Frontispiece by F. S. Walker. 
•* • The Golden Butterfly * will certainly add to the happiness of mankind, for 
defy anybody to read it with a gloomy countenance.** — Timbs. 



By W. Besant and James Rice. 
By W. Besant and James Rice. 
By W. Besant and James Rice. 
By W. Besant and James Rice. 
By W. Besant and J AMES Rice. 
By W. Besant and James Rice. 



NEW NOVEL BY JUSTIN MCCARTHY, 
Two vols. 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 2ij., the Third Edition of 

Miss Misanthrope. 

By Justin McCarthy, Author of **Dcar Lady Disdain,'* &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 

•• In ' MissMisnnthro^* Mr. McCarthy has added a new and delightful portrait 
to his gnllery of Engliskwonten. . . . ft is a novel which maybe si/^d Hke 
choice wine ; it is one to linger over and ponder ; to be enjoyed like fine, sweet air, 
or pood comfnny.for it is Pervaded by a perfume of honesty and humour, cf high 
feeling, of kindly penetrating humour, of good sense ^ and wide knowledge of the 
world, of a mind richly cultivated and amply stored. There is scarcely a Paj^e in 
these volumes in which we do not find some "fin* remark or felicitous reflection <if 
piercings yet gentle and indulgent irony:*— Uhivi Nbws. 
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MRS. UNTOtfS NEW NOVEL. 
Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extn. Illustrated, ai^., ibc SECOND EDtTIOK of 

The World Well Lost. 

By E. Lynn Linton, Author of " PatricU Kembill," &c With 

13 lUaslrations by Henkv French and J. Lawson. 

"I/Mtj. LitUt Ud »( -IrraJ, Rvo n*kut amtmt-rfyrtmM IlvJtg •irrtliwit. 

tkt mnid Aapt ittm tnlitbd I, it h Itn-laltil ib»J if ficlitn-a Ivot -/ line-lar^ 

i^pt Mxil variiJ mttril. Tie tlnrjr rirrit lit allttUirn f/ iKt naiUr at llu *mtat. 

andlieUt klm aiteritd until tlu cleu."— San m/ji. 



MR. JAMES PAYN-S NEW NOVEL. 
Two Vols., 8yo, dolh extra, lUustraled, zu., the Seco.vd EDtrtON of 



By Proxy, 



By James Payn, Author of "Waller's Word," &c. With 12 

Illastnlions by ARTHtTR Hopkins. 

"Of '/!'•' "••"' ™ff ""^ nitrlaiming ff EntUlk IIjrc/l."-lLllSTRAlI'.r 

~ ~NEW NOVEL BVMs7yAM£S~GKA.y'T.~' 

Three Vols,, eromi Svo. 

Tke Lord Heriitifagc. 

By James Grant, Author of " The Roniaace of War," Ac 

OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in Three \oU., crown Svo. 

Friendship : 

A Story of Sociely. By OlTUiA. 

Crown Svo, red ctotti, extra, 51. each. 

Ouida's Novels. — Uniform Edition. 

Held in Bondage. By ouida. i Puck. By Ouh.a 

Strathmore, By ouida. ' Folle Farine. ny Oo:iia 

CItandos. ByOttioA. Dog of Flandirs. ny oitida 

UnderTvjo Flags. By ouida. ! Pascarcl. gy Ouiha 

Idalia. ByOuiDA. : TwoWoodcnShoes^-^o\-<\\-*K 

Tricotrin. By Ouida. ^^S^t^- By ouida 

Cecil Castlanainis i ^" « ^Vi'Hcr City, bv ou.i>a 

Gagt. By Ouida. ' AriadnS. By Ouida 
Small 8vo, clolh extra, with Illustrations, 31. fxl. 

The Prince of Argolis : 

A Siory of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. MoYR Smith. 
With 130 Illustrations by the Author. 
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Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2x. each. 

Cheap Editions of Popular Novels. 

[WiLKiB G)LLiNs' Novels may alto be had in cloth limp at %s. 6d. See, 
toe, the Piccadilly NovELS,>>r Library Editions.'} 

Tlie Woman in White. 



Antonina. 

Basil, 

Hide and Seek, 

The Dead Secret, 

TIte Queen of Hearts, 

My Miscellanies. 

The Moonstone, 

Man and Wife, 

Poor Miss Finch. 

Miss or Mrs, ? 

TIte New Magdalen, 

The Frozen Deep, 

T/ie Law and the Lady, 

Gaslight and Daylight. 

T/ie Waterdale Neighbours, 

My Enefnys Daughter. 

Linley Rochford. 

A Fair Saxon, 

Dear Lady Disdain, 



By WiLKiE Collins. 

By WiLKiB Collins. 

By WiLKiE Collins. 

By WiLKi£ Collins. 

By WiLKiE Collins. 

By WiLKiE Collins. 

By WiLKiE Collins. 

By WiLKiE Collins. 

By WiLKiE Collins. 

By WiLKiE Collins. 

By WiLKiE Collins. 

By WiLKiE Collins. 

By WiLKiE Collins. 

By WiLKiE Collins. 
By George Augustus Sala. 
By Justin McCarthy. 
By Justin McCarthv. 
By Justin McCarthy. 
By Justin McCarthy, 
By Justin McCarthy. 
By Mark Twain. 
By Mark Twain. 



A n Idle Excursion, 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

Pleasure Trip on tlie Continent of Europe, mark Twain. 

Oakshott Castle, By Henry Kingsley. 

Bound to the Wheel. By John Saunders. 

Guy Waterman, By John Saunders. 

One Against the World, By John Saunders. 

The Lion in tlie Path. By John and Katherine Saunders. 

Surly Tim. Ry 'he .Author of *• That Lass o' Lowrie s." 

Under the Greenwood Tree, By Thomas hardv. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy, By Walter Besant and James Rice. 
The Golden Butterfly, By Authors of •* Ready-Money Mortiboy." 
This Son of Vulcan, By the Authors of " Ready-Money Mortiboy." 
My Little Girl, By ibe Authors of " Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

The Case of Mr, Lucraft. Authors of "Ready-Money Mortiboy.'* 
With Harp and Crown, Authors of " Ready-Money Mortiboy." 
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Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with lUastratioiis, lOf. 6^. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes Critical and Historical, 
and a Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langho&nb. 
New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, yx. 6c/. 

Poe's Cltoice Prose and Poetical IVorks. 

With Baudelaire's ** Essay." 

** Poe stands as mnch aUnu among^ verse'Writers as Salvator R0sa atnon^ 
inters. "—Spectator. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Illustrated, is. 6d, 

The Life of Edgar Allan Poe. 

By William F. Gill. With numerous Illustrations and 
Facsimiles. 

Demy Svo, cloth extra, I2J. (ai. 

Proctor s Myths a7td Marvels of Astro- 
nomy, By Richard A. Proctor, Author of •* Other Worlds 
than Ours," &c. 

*' Mr. Proctor, 'tvho is ivell atui 7oidely kno^vufor his faculty of pofiularisifte the 
latest rf suits of the science of ivhich he is a tnnster, has brout^ht together in tkcsr 
fascinating chapters a curious collection of fo/>ular beliefs conccrnint^ dir'inafion Aj' 
tfie stars, the influences of the ni/>on, the destination of the comets, the constellation 
Hgurrs, and the habitation of other i^n^rlds than ours." — Daily News. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5^. 

Prometheus the Fire-Giver : 

An attempted Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilo^ 
of i^schylus. 

" Another illustration of that classical re^'ival which is due in no small dej^f re 
to the influence of Mr. S'-.vinhurne. . . . Much really fine ivriting, and $nuch 
tfipreciation of the yEschylcan sfiritJ'*— Home News. 

" H^ellivritien in farts- aoft, spirited, and vigorous, according to requirement J** 
— Ii.i.i'sTRATFi) London News. 

In Two Series, small 4to, blue and gold, gilt edges, 6s, each. 

Pitniana ; 

or, Thoughts Wise and Other- Why's. A New Collection of 
Riddles, Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, &c. In Two Series, each 
containing 3000 of the best Riddles, 10,000 most outrageous Puns, 
rnd upwards of Fifty beautifully executed Drawings by the Editor, 
the Hon. Much Rowley. Each Series is Complete in itself. 

** A ivittyi droll^ and mc:f ir-.uv.n^ -iK-rk, frofuscly and elegantly iUustraied,'* 
— Stanuaru. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, izs, 6d. 

The Final Reliques of Father Front . 

Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the 
Rev. Fra ncis Mahony, by Blanchard Jerrold. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 71. 6d, 

The Pursuivant of Arms ; 

or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the 
Science of Heraldry. By J. R. PlanchA, Esq., Somerset 
Herald. With Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 71. (uL 

Rabelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous Characteristic Illustrations by Gustavb Dor^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 71. 6</., a New Edition of 

Rambosson 's Astronomy. 

By J. Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated by C. B. Pitman. Profusely Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Red'Spinner' s By Stream and Sea : 

A Book for Wanderers and Anglers. By William Senior 
(Red-Spinner). 

•• Mr. Senior has long been known as an inf cresting and original essayist. He is 
m keen observer, a confessed lover of^ * tht gentle sport* and combines unth a fine 
picturesque touch a quaint and efficient humour. All these qualities come out in a 
most attractive manner in this delightful volume. . , . Jt is preeminently a 
bright and breezy book, full of nature and odd out-of-the-way references. . . We 
can conceive of no better book for the holiday tour or the seaside* — Nonconpormist. 

•* Very dehght/ul reading ; iust the sort of book which an angler or a rambler 
will be glad to have in the side pocket of his jacket. Altogether, ' By Stream and 
Sea * is one of the best books of its kind which we have come across /or many a long 
day.** — Oxford Univkrsity Hrrald. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7j. dd. 

Memoirs of the Sanson Family : 

Seven Generations of Executioners. By Henri Sanson. Trans- 
lated from the French, with Introduction, by Camille Barr^re. 

** A faithful translation of this curious work, which will certainly re f^ay perusal 
—not on the ground of its being full of horrors, for the original author seems to 
be rather ashamed 0/ the technical aspect of his profession, and is commendably 
reticetit as to its details, but because it contains a lucid account of the most notable 
causeii c£\h\ir^& from the time of Louis XIV. to a period within the memory of 
persons still living. . . . Can scarcely fail to be extremely entertaining."— 
Daily TxLBGRArH. 
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Handsomely printed, price 5x. 

The Roll of Battle Abbey ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Nor- 
mandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Conntry, 
A.D. 1066-7. Printed on fine phite paper, nearly three feet by 
two, with the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

In 4to, very handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, 12s. 

The Roll of Caerlaverock. 

The Oldest Heraldic Roll ; including the Original Anglo-Norman 
Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in the British 
Museum. By Thomas Wright, M.A. The Arms emblazoned 
in Gold and Colours. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 41, 6</. each. 

The '' Secret Out " Series. 



The Art of Amusing : 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, 
Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Cha- 
rades. By Frank Belle w. 300 
Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic. Sleight of 
Hand. Edited by W. H. Cre- 
MER. 200 Illustrations. 

Magician's Own Book : 

Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs. Hats, Handkerchiefs. &c. 
All from Actual Experience. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. 200 
Illustrations. 



Magic No Mystery : 

Tricks with Cards, Dice. Balls, 
&c., with fully descriptive Direc- 
tions ; the Art of Secret Writing; 
the Training of Performing Ani- 
mals, &c. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and many Illustrations. 

The Merry Circle : 

A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. By Clara 
Bellew. Many Illustrations. 

Tlie Secret Out : 

One Thousand Tricks with Cards, 
and other Recreations ; with En- 
tertaining Experiments in Draw- 
ing-room or •• White Magic." By 
W. H. Cremer. 300 Engravings, 



NEW VOLUME OF THE ^' SECRET OUT'' SERIES. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, with numerous Plates, 4/. (xi. 

The Pyroteclmist's Treasury ; 

or, Complete Art of Making Fireworks. F>y Thomas Kentish. 
Post Svo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, i8j. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. 

Beautifully prinleii in red and black, in small but very clear type. 
With engraved facsimile of Droeshout's Portrait, and 37 beautiful 
Steel Plates, after Stothard. 
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In reduced facsimile, small 8vo, half Roxburghe, lox. 6^. 

The First Folio Shakespeare. 

Mr. William Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories, and Trage- 
dies. Published according to the true Originall Copies. London, 
Printed by Isaac Iaggard and £p. Blount, 1023. — An exact 
Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every 
detail. A full Prospectm will be sent upon application^ 

" To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit of having done more to 
facilitate the critical study of the toAt of our great dramatist than ail the Shake- 
speare clubs and societies put together. ^ A complete facsimile of the celebrated 
First Folio edition of \&2i/or haifa^guinea is at once a miracle of cheapness and 
enterprise. Being in a reduced form, the type is necessarily rather diminutive^ 
but it is as distinct as in a genuine copy of the original^ and will be found to be as 
useful and far more handy to the student than the latter.'* — Athbn^um. 

Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, i8j. 

The School of Shakspere. 

Including ''The Life and Death of Captain Thomas Stukeley," 
with a New Life of Stucley, from Unpublished Sources ; " No- 
body and Somebody," " Histriomastix," "The Prodigal Son," 
"Jack Drum's Entertainement," ** A Warning for Fair Women," 
with Reprints of the Accounts of the Murder ; and "Faire Em.*' 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, and an Account of Robert 
Green and his Quarrels wiih Shakspere, by Richard Simpson, 
B. A., Author of " The Philosophy of Shakspere's Sonnete," ** The 
Life of Campion," &c. With an Introduction by F. J. Furnivall. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yj*. 6</. 

Signboards : 

Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Re- 
markable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden 
HoTTEN. With nearly 100 Illustrations. 

" Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined^ tve could not pick out all Messrs. 
Larwood and Hottens plums ^ because the good things are so numerous as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation." — Times. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, df. 6</. 

The Slang Dictionary : 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An Entirely New 
Edition, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

•* We are ^lad to see the Slang Dictionary refrinted and enlarged. From a high 
scientific point of view this book is not to be dfsfised. Of course it cannot fail to 
be amusing also, it contains the very vocaluiaty of unrestrained humour^ and 
oddity t and grotesqueness. in a ivord^ it provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and thestudettt of human nature." — Acadbmy. 
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Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth eztn, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

The Smoker 's Text-Book. 

By J . Hamkr, F .R.S.L. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with lo foU-psge Tinted 

Illustrations, ^5, 6d, 

Sheridan's Cofnplete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, 
>rinted from the Original Editions, hb Works in Prose uid 
^oetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collec- 
tion ii Sheridaniana. 

** Tk» §diUr Am4 brvMgkt together within a mamagraile com/ass net only the 
Mtven pl*^* hf which Sheridan is best hnewn^ bnt a collection alto of his peetica* 
pieces whuh are less famiUar to the public ^ sketches o/ unfinished dra$nas, select ions 
from his reported witticisms^ and extracts /rom his principal speeches. To these 
is pre/ixed a short but well-^uritten memotr. giving the chuf facts in Sheridan's 
literary and political career ; so that^ with this volume in his hand, the stndeni 
may consider himself tolerably well furnished with ail that is necessary /or a 
feneral comprehension of the subject of it."— Pall Mall Gazkttb. 



p< 



Crown 4I0, uniform with ** Chaucer for Children," with Coloured 

Illustrations, cloth gilt, loj. (>d. 

Spenser for Childre7i. 

By M. H. ToWRY. With Illustrations in Colours by Walter 
J. Morgan. 

'^Spenser lias simply been transferred into plain Prote, with here and therr a 
line or stanza i/uoted, 7vhere the meaning and the diction are 7vithin a child's 
comprehentioi, and additional point is thus given to the ntrratiz'e Tvithout thr 
cost of obscurity. . . . Altogftlur the "work lias been ive II and carefully done.'* 
— Thk Timks. 

Imp>erial 4to, containing 150 beautifully-finished full-page Engravings 
and Nine Vignettes, all tinted, and some illuminated in gold and 
colours, half-morocco, £,^ gs. 

Sf of hard's Monumental Effigies of Great 

Britain. With Historical Description and Introduction by John 
Kempe, F. S. a. a New Edition, with a large body of Additional 
Notes by John Hewitt. 

•^* A few Large Paper copies, royal folio, with the arms illuminated 
in gold and colours, and the plates very carefully finished in body-colours, 
heightened with gold in the verv finest style, half-morocco, ;^I5 15/. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9/. 

Stedman 's Victorian Poets : 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 



" We ought to be thankful to those who do critical work with comMent tkili 

tkoroui 

vtng ' ' "' ^ 

of English scholars by these qualities and by something more ; 



understanding^ with honesty of purpose^ and with diligence and thoroughness 
"^ tion. And Mr. Stedman^ having chosen to vtork in this line, deserves the 



^EHuthful, studious, and discerning."— Satvud AY Rkvikw." 
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Mr. Swinburne's IVorks : 



The Queen Mother and 

Rosamond. Fcap. 8vo, 5;. 

Atalanta in Calydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

Chastelard. 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 71. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Fcap. Svo, 91. Also in crown 
8vo» at same price. 

Notes on '^Poems and 

Ballads," 8vo, is, 

William Blake: 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, iSs. 

Sofigs before Sunrise. 

Crown 8vo, lor. td. 



Botkwell: 

A Tragedy. Two Vols, crown 
8vo, lar. 6a. 

George Chapman : 

An Essay. Crown 8yo, ^s. 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown 8vo, laj. 

Erechtheus : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

Note of an English Re^ 

publican on the MuscoviU Cru- 
sade, 8vo, IS. 

A Note on OiarlotteBranU. 

Crown 8vo, 6j. 



MR. SWINBURNE'S NEW WORK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9J. 

Poems and Ballads. Second Series. 

By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

*«* Also in fcap. Svo, at same price, uniform with the FIRST 
Series. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. td. 

RossettVs(lV. M.) Criticism upon Swin-- 

bum^s " Poems and Ballads.*^ 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with lUustxations, 71. 6d. 

'5 Choice IVorks, 

in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of 
the Maps in the Original Edition of " Gulliver's Travels." 
TjU * Tale of a Tub* is, in m^ a//rekeMsiom, th* masterpita 0/ Swift ; 



Swift 



•• 



certainly Rabelai* has nctking tu/enor, even in trnveniwrn, nor tm^tking to 
demsfd. S0 feinted ^ so full o/rtai meaning, ^biting satire , qf ^eltcitcus analogr. 
The ' Battle of the Books ' is such an im pr o v e me nt on the similar combat in the 
Lutrin, that toe can hardly own it as an imitation,** — Hallam. 

"1/ he had never written either the * TnU of a Tub* or* GulUvef^s Travels,* his 
mmme merely as a poet would have come down to us, and have gone down tocos' 
terity, with well-eamed A^M^wrr."— Hazutt. 
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Ciown 8*0, doth ortia, with Ututratians, ti. 6i. 

Siruti's sports and Pastimes of the 

PtofU of Enfiaad ; iDcIndiog the Raral mod Domestic Recre&< 
tioot, Ma; Games, Mmmuerics, Shows, PioctSMons, Pi^eants, 
uid Pompous Spectacles, from the Eariiest Peiiod to the Frescut 
Time. With 140 lUostiBtioiis. Edited bj William Hohk. 
\* A few Iree Paper Copies, with an catia set of Copperpbto 
ninttntioos, carefally Cotoorea bj Hand, fton the OrigiDals, 504. 

Medimn Sra, cloth extra, with Qlostfatioiia, 7/. id. 

Dr. Syntax 's Three Tours, 

in Search of the Pictoiesqne, in Search of Consolatioa, and in 
Seaich of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson's droll page 
lUoitnaions, in Colours, and Life of the Aathoi bj J. C. Hottxm, 

Large post Sto, dotb, full gilt, gilt Cop, with Illustrations, w. 6J. 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes lUostrated bjp a profusion of SVelches by 

WiLLiAU Makepeace Tkackkray, depicting Humorous Ind- 

denls in his School-life, and Favonrile Character in the books of 

his eveirdny reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings and 

Five Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

•• // mould Junv brtn a rtal Uis to hillieeTafkittd tiUrttttirr kaj af^rigki 

MfmUitt dtfrinrA llu rrnml /milic ef iJui Trry amrnliif coUrtlum. Ont ff 

Tkaiktray't MoN/s, front kh Kkooiboy days, nvu to ornaHuni Ikt mMrghtt wtd 

NjimM toftt of llu booki Ju kad in au ni'M laricalMrt illntlraliomi of Uuir 

comrntt. TJus ^UTtf sfiftitU va/iu le tkt iaU of Ais iihratjr, and U almeti cnaao 

/ff rr^rtt lluit 1/ cptild not Aart 6om frfurrid in its intrprity. Tkachtrmi^t 

.>__. .-_ !.-.__. — .-. — : — . 1 I, i„ff madt ikis 0- '-— ' '• *— 

mirahio ntUendnwtt no 



r— -n titoratuft it ominent mongk ti 'Ith madt lAii an 'inirrttl it frnturr 
gtnrrntioms- The anonym 



^orla, Iml abalo any mimeir of Urn Oal An iim, I 

mAbH."— BUTISR QUSIITMLV Riviiw. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 71. W, 

Thotnson' s Seasons and Castle of In- 

doUnct. With a Bif^raphical and Ciitical Introduction bj Allan 
CuNNiifGHAW, and over 50 fine Itlnslrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown Sto, doth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 71. tJ. 

y. M. W. Turner's Life and Correspond- 

met. Founded upon Lettera and Papera funiished by his Friendi 
and fellow Academidans. By Walter Thornboby. A New 
Edition, considerably Eulai^ed. With nnmeroos Illnittatioiu 
in Colours, bcsimilcd from Turner's origiiiBl Drawings. 
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Taine's History of English Literature. 

Translated by Henry Van Laun. Four Vols, small 8vo, 30X. 

** Also a Popular Edition, in Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, Z5S. 

Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18/. ; Large Paper copies 

(only 50 printed), 361. 

Cyril Tourneur's Collected Works, 

Plays and Poems. Edited, with Critical Introduction and Notes, 
by J. Churton Collins. 

** Toumeuf' 5 plays art an essential part of the literary history of his period 
For this reason chiefly they deserve Air, Collins's careful editing. Hit notes ar 
brief ami to the point ; his illustrations^ drawn from a store of curious and re' 

condite learning, are aft and Pregnant The booh, which is preJtih 

printed, is one which the student of Elizabethan literature cannot dispense with?* 
—Saturday Rsview. 

Small 8vo, cloth gilt, with Portrait, dr. 

Thoreau : His Life and Ai7ns. 

A Study. By H. A. Page, Author of "The Life of Thomas 
De Quincey," &c. 

*• Mr, Page has done a good deed in making the * Poet Naturalist* known to 
English readers. Thoreau s story is one of the most attractive stories of our time, 
and we have to thank Mr. Pafe/or reproducing it /o> us. The ' New England 
Hermit ' ought ^ one would thsnh, to be almost as great a favourite with English 
boys of this generation as * Robinson Crusoe.* Mr. Page's study has, besides other 
merits, that of brevity, so rare in these days ; and we rose from the book with a 
strong desire for more, a feeling that toe had only had half a meaL" — Spectator. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and 
Taverns. By John Times, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ^s, 6d, 

Timbs' English Eccentrics and Ec- 
centricities: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impos- 
tures, and Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, 
Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By John 
Times, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 

One Vol. crown 8yo, cloth extra, 71. 6d, 

Tom Taylor 's Historical Plays. 

" Clancarty," "Jeanne d* Arc," "*Twixt Axe and Crown," "The 
Foors RevenTO,^* "Arkwright's Wife," "Anne Boleyn," "Plot 
and Passion." 

*^ The Plays may also be had separately, at xs. each. 
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Crown 4to, bftlf-Roibiiighe, lU. dd. 

Vagabondiana ; 

or, AlKCdotei of Mendicant Wanderen throileli the Streeti of 
Loodon ; vitb Portraits of the most Remarkable, drawn from the 
LUe t^ John Thohas Smith, Iste Keeper of the Prints in the 
BritiiJi Maseum, With Introduction by Francis Douce, and 
DeicriptiTe Text. With the Woodcuts and the 31 Plates, from 
the original Coppers. 

L^i;e crown Svo, doth antique, with ninstialions, ^s. 6d. 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler ; 

or. The CootcmpUtive Man's Recreation : being a Discoucse of 
Riveis, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by fzAAK Walton j 
and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in ■ clear 
Stream, by Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harkis Nicolas, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 

Cuefullj printed on paper to imitate the Original, 33 in. by 14 in., u. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 



Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Ori^nal MS., price 2s. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Q. of Scots. 

' ~ ■■ B of Queen Elizabeth, 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, It. ftd. 

Wright 's Caricature History of tJie 

Gtorgrs. (ThtHoHseofHatimer.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, 
Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures,&c. By THOMAS Wright, 
Esq., M.A.. F.S.A. 

Large post Svo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 71. bd. 

Wright 's History of Caricature and of 

Ai Grotaque in Art, LiltraiuTt, Sculpture, and Painlin^^, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day, Bt Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.S.A. Profosely illustrated by F, W. Faibholt, F.S.A. 
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